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STAR  OF  THE  SEA. 


Sweet,  soul-entrancing  Beacon, 

Far  down  through  misty  ways, 
Through  clouds  that  ne  ’er  can  weaken 
The  brightness  of  thy  rays, 

Thy  light  comes  gently  gliding 
My  storm-tossed  bark  to  save 
From  reef  and  maelstrom  hiding 
Within  the  treacherous  wave. 

Thy  light  alone  is  gleaming 
Upon  the  angry  sea  ; 

Thy  rays  alone  are  beaming 
A blessed  guide  to  me. 

But,  oh,  thy  rays  are  fairest 
When  thou  art  all  alone  ; 

And,  oh,  thy  light  is  clearest 
When  other  lights  are  gone. 
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What  though  my  vision  faileth 
Mid  dangers  and  the  night, 

What  though  my  vessel  saileth 
Bereft  of  other  light, 

Thy  single  beam  that  faileth 
Down  through  the  riven  clouds 
Is  sweet  as  tongue  that  calleth 
The  spent  watch  from  the  shrouds. 

Oh,  then,  fair  Star  that  beameth 
When  other  lights  are  gone, 

Oh,  then,  fair  Lamp  that  gleameth 
My  erring  bark  upon, 

E ’er  cast  thy  gentle  brightness 
O’er  all  life’s  troubled  sea, 

E’en  though  our  eyes  in  lightness 
Turn  from  thy  Son  and  thee. 


S.  M. 
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Alumni  Prize  Essay. 

ON  October  12,  1892,  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson, 
poet-laureate  of  England,  who  towered  peer- 
less among  the  world  singers  of  the  century, 
was  laid  to  rest  in  Westminster  Abbey.  For  days 
previous  England’s  sons  and  daughters  from  every 
rank  of  life  had  come  to  take  their  last  farewell  of 
him  whom  they  loved.  Side  by  side,  the  lord  of  a 
mighty  domain  and  the  lowliest  of  his  workers 
stood  as  brothers  in  that  hour  of  mourning  ; sorrow 
filled  English  hearts,  and  all  the  world  sorrowed 
with  them.  For  Tennyson  was  more  than  a national 
poet — he  was  what  may  be  called  a universal  poet. 
Though  he  dearly  loved  England  and  her  history, 
and  loved  to  dwell  on,  and  to  eulogize  her  people, 
his  beautiful  thoughts,  his  noble  ideals  of  life,  his 
rare  delicacy  of  expression  and  his  exquisite  taste 
constitute  a heritage  which  will  be  ever  treasured 
by  all  the  world. 

To  the  student  the  works  of  Tennyson  offer  a 
vast  field.  He,  himself,  had  made  his  art  the  earnest 
study  of  a long  life.  It  was  by  no  happy  chance 
that  he  acquired  a glory  and  renown  destined  to  re- 
main undimmed  throughout  the  ages.  Hard, 
persistent,  conscientious  work,  marked  the  many 
years  from  the  time  of  his  first  production  until  his 
genius  was  recognized  as  the  brightest  in  the  field 
of  literature.  By  a comparative  study  of  the  poet’s 
works  one  may  easily  trace  the  development  of  the 
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poet’s  mind.  From  the  feeble  poetic  touch  of 
“ Oriana  ” to  the  firm  artistic  grasp  of  “ Rizaph  ” 
written  fifty  years  later,  the  distance  in  degree  of 
merit  far  exceeds  the  distance  in  years.  But  the 
delicacy  and  strength  and  finish  in  Tennyson’s  later 
work  came  to  him  after  intense  labor  carried  on 
without  intermission  for  nigh  half  a century. 

The  literary  critic  is  well-advised  by  the  apothegm, 
“ approach  the  artist  through  his  work,  never 
through  his  life.”  We  may  be  pardoned,  therefore, 
if  we  give  a brief  space  to  the  consideration  of  some 
of  his  principal  poems. 

Unfortunately,  the  Tennyson  who  is  known  to 
many  readers  is  a traditional  Tennyson,  the  meas- 
ure of  whose  genius  is  determined  by  a few  of  his 
early  poems  of  exquisite  finish  such  as  “ Locksley 
Hall  ” or  “ The  May  Queen.”  These  poems  are 
but  blossomings  of  a rich  and  ripe  fruitage.  But 
the  Tennyson  that  should  be  known  and  admired,  is 
a poet  of  thought  as  well  as  a poet  of  sentiment,  and 
a study  of  his  dramatic  poems  will  make  this  evi- 
dent. 

Though  they  have  been  subjected  to  much  ad- 
verse criticism,  they  are  not  lacking  in  great  in- 
trinsic worth.  Catholics  especially  have  been  free 
in  their  disparagement,  alleging  that  the  poet’s  re- 
presentation of  Becket,  Edward  the  Confessor, 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  others,  is  false  to  history. 
While  this  is  undeniably  true,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  it  is  the  function  of  the  poet  to  create 
characters  and  not  to  reproduce  history.  Yet  in 
this  much  may  Tennyson  be  blamed,  that  he  turned 
aside  from  a path  which  would  conduct  the  reader 
into  the  light  of  truth.  In  this  sense  he  does  us  an 
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injustice,  and  beautified  injustice  is  not  and  cannot 
be  the  measure  of  literary  or  artistic  merit.  Read  the 
“ Becket  ” of  Aubrey  de  Vere  by  the  side  of  that  of 
Tennyson,  and  you  will  see  how  a great  poet  can  be 
historically  correct  and  at  the  same  time  create  a 
noble  character. 

It  would  be  a difficult  task  to  estimate  how  much 
Tennyson’s  shorter  poems  have  contributed  to  place 
his  name  in  the  foremost  rank  of  poets.  If  he  had 
written  nothing  else  save  the  plaintive  melodious 
verses  of  “ Break,  break,  break,”  would  he  not  have 
deserved  a place  in  literature  ? In  reading  this  last 
poem,  and  more  particularly  in  reading  a later  one, 
“ Crossing  the  Bar,”  I have  often  thought  that  there 
is  a certain  likeness  in  some  of  Tennyson’s  shorter 
poems  to  the  sentiment  so  beautifully  expressed  in 
Newman’s  “ Lead,  Kindly  Light.”  Whether  this 
is  due  to  a longing  after  a religious  peace,  such  as 
inspired  Newman’s  grand  song, or  whether  some  other 
and  hidden  motive  is  the  source  of  such  sad,  sweet 
music,  I know  not,  but  such  thoughts  as  these  have 
often  caused  me  to  wonder  that  such  a soul  as 
Tennyson’s  could  ever  have  found  rest  without  the 
pale  of  that  Church  in  whose  bosom  Newman  found 
the  only  happiness  he  ever  knew. 

I can  now  do  no  more  than  touch  upon  a poem 
that  has  been  greatly  misunderstood  and  scarcely 
appreciated  at  its  full  value,  “ The  Princess.”  It 
is  an  exquisite  contribution  to  the  vexed  and  ever- 
growing problem  of  woman’s  place  in  the  modern 
world.  She  certainly  holds  the  right  place  in  Ten- 
nyson’s own  heart.  And  we  must  feel  indebted  to 
the  poet  and  cherish  the  poem  which  so  beautifully 
expresses  the  deepest  thoughts  regarding  her  whom 
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every  man  cherishes  in  his  heart  of  hearts — the 
fond  mother : — 


— “ One 

Not  learned,  save  in  gracious,  household  ways, 

Not  perfect,  nay,  but  full  of  tender  wants, 

No  angel,  but  a dearer  being  all  dipt 
In  angel  instincts,  breathing  paradise, — 

Interpreter  between  the  gods  and  man, 

Who  looked  all  native  to  her  place  and  yet 
On  tiptoe  seemed  to  touch  a sphere 
Too  gross  to  tread,  and  all  male  minds  perforce 
Swayed  to  her  from  their  orbits  as  they  moved, 

And  girdled  her  with  music.  Happy  he 
With  such  a mother  ! Faith  in  womankind 
Beats  with  his  blood,  and  trust  in  all  things  high 
Comes  easy  to  him,  and,  though  he  trip  and  fall, 

He  shall  not  bind  his  soul  with  clay.  ” 

Assuredly,  our  literature  is  all  the  richer  for  so 
noble  a passage. 

In  the  brief  space  devoted  to  this  essay  one  can 
hope  to  give  no  more  than  an  idea  of  the  greatness 
of  the  poet’s  genius,  and  but  to  outline  the  powers  and 
variety  of  his  works.  But  no  mention  of  Tennyson 
could  be  made  without  some  reference  to  his  “In 
Memoriam.”  The  deep  interest  in  this  poem  lies 
in  its  humanity.  It  is  not  a mere  set  of  polished 
verses  in  which  a peaceful  soul  pensively  and  com- 
fortably muses  on  death,  as  is  the  elegy  of  Gray;  it 
is  the  work  of  a poetic  intellect,  drawing  from  the 
great  organ  of  death  all  the  tones  that  merely 
human  skill  can  bring  forth.  But  in  studying  this 
representative  poem  of  our  age,  the  wonder  again 
recurs  to  me  how  the  intellect  of  Tennyson  could 
ever  rest  satisfied  with  the  meager  consolation 
which  he  finds  in  the  best  phase  of  Protestant 
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Christianity,  the  reflection  of  which  we  see  through- 
out the  whole  of  “In  Memoriam.”  There  is  a 
something  lacking  in  the  poem  which  would  give 
its  tender  sympathy  warmth  and  life,  and  which 
would  give  to  the  whole  undertone  a spirit  of  resig- 
nation rather  than  unrest.  Yet  we,  who  alone  can 
fully  appreciate  its  beauty  and  comprehend  its  in- 
adequacy, would  do  well  to  remember  that  the 
poetical  treatment  is  distinct  from  the  philosophical 
treatment  of  a subject. 

And  now  we  come  to  what  Tennyson  himself 
calls  “the  most  imaginative  of  my  poems” — “The 
Holy  Grail.”  It  is  the  central  poem  of  the  “Idylls 
of  the  King,”  which,  as  they  now  stand,  completed 
in  their  unity  of  plan  and  grandeur  of  design,  will 
forever  remain  a mighty  monument  to  the  genius 
of  their  builder.  The  Idylls  deal  with  Catholic 
times,  and  are  rooted  in  Catholic  customs.  Com- 
ments upon  them  are  numerous  and  scholarly.  But 
why  cannot  they  be  made  without  casting  slurs 
upon  our  religion?  Mr.  Elsdale,  speaking  of  the 
mystical  thread  running  through  the  Idylls,  says  of 
the  Holy  Grail:  “It  shows  us  how  our  poor  fallen 
humanity  . . . seeks  indeed  to  still  the  crav- 

ings of  its  soul  with  religion,  but  lowers  and 
degrades  that  sacred  form  by  confounding  her  with 
the  fantastic  shape  of  her  counterfeit  sister  super- 
stition. ...  In  this  aspect  the  poem  cuts  at 
the  root  of  all  those  countless  undisciplined  and 
extravagant  growths  borne  by  the  fair  tree  of  Reli- 
gion when  suffered  to  run  wild.”  And  amongst 
these  growths  so  cut  at,  the  author  instances  “the 
whole  system  of  monasticism.”  Evidently  Mr. 
Elsdale  does  not  know  the  whole  meaning  of  the 
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Holy  Grail.  In  the  original  intention  of  the  first 
poet  who  gave  it  a place  in  legend,  it  is  an  emblem 
of  the  Holy  Eucharist  and  an  allegory  prefiguring 
spiritual  perfection.  It  is  not  superstition,  there- 
fore, that  concealed  the  vision  from  Launcelot  in 
the  hall ; it  is  Launcelot’s  sin  : 

“ His  honor  rooted  in  dishonor  stood, 

And  faith  unfaithful  kept  him  falsely  true.  ” 

But  I must  not  dilate  too  long  upon  real  or 
fancied  wrongs.  Much  might  be  said  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  epic  as  a whole,  of  the  many  ex- 
quisite descriptions,  of  the  chasteness  of  the  diction, 
but  space  will  not  permit.  And  here  we  must  part 
with  Tennyson,  leaving  his  lyric  sweetness,  his 
studies  in  the  real,  witness  “ The  Northern  Far- 
mer,” his  genuine  humor,  his  deep  scorn,  and  many 
other  aspects  of  his  poetic  greatness,  untouched. 

There  is  one  caution,  however,  that  the  reader  of 
Tennyson  would  do  well  to  heed.  It  is  that  he 
does  not  mistake  the  exquisite  simplicity  of  his 
language  for  poverty  of  expression,  or  barrenness  of 
thought.  Language  is  for  him  the  graceful  drapery 
whose  every  fold  all  the  more  reveals  the  body  of 
thought  which  it  clothes.  All  great  art  leaves  un- 
said more  than  it  expresses,  and  of  no  art  is  this 
more  true  than  of  Tennyson’s. 

Besides  being  great  as  a poet,  Tennyson  was 
great  as  a man.  “ The  poet’s  work  is  his  life,  and 
no  one  has  a right  to  ask  for  more,”  he  used  to  say. 
He  was  noble,  pure,  simple,  manly  and  reverent, 
and  to  those  who  knew  him  best  the  dominant  note 
of  his  character  was,  as  the  Duke  of  Argyll  said, 
lovableness. 
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What  his  rank  shall  be  as  a poet  time  alone  can 
tell,  but  no  matter  where  the  critic  shall  place  him, 
the  name  ol  Tennyson  will  ever  strike  a responsive 
chord  in  the  hearts  of  those  whose  best  thoughts 
are  ennobled  by  the  study  of  true  poetry. 

Charles  E.  Downes,  ’98. 


“THE  THREE  KIDS.’* 


{Martial,  Epigr.  Book  VI.) 

Not  fierce  assault  nor  Poison’s  deadly  cup 
Nor  Murder’s  red  right  hand  to  slay  held  up 
Is  in  my  suit ; — but  only  the  mean  theft 
Of  my  three  goats  of  which  I stand  bereft. 

My  neighbor  here  with  malice  and  forethought 
Has  ta’en  the  kids  he  surely  hadn’t  ought ; — 

Thus  stands  the  case  the  judge  wants  you  to  prove, 
But  far  from  it,  O Posthumus,  you  rove  ; — 

With  thundering  voice  and  madly  waving  hands 
You  laud  the  battles  of  far  distant  lands, 

On  Mithradates  and  on  Hannibal 
On  Sulla  and  on  Marius  you  call ! — 

To  stop  your  raptures  really  shame  forbids, 

But  kindly  say  a word  of  my  three  kids  ! 

James  O’Neill,  Jr.,  ’00. 
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AN  OLD  MAN’S  NOTIONS  ABOUT 
READING. 


I. 

YOU  have  asked  me  for  my  views  upon  the 
practice  and  advantage  of  reading.  I wil- 
lingly comply  with  your  request,  but  as  I have 
reached  that  age  which  is  no  longer  able  to  ex- 
press itself  briefly,  I may  answer  at  greater  length 
than  you  might  desire.  I may  besides  ramble  off 
into  considerations  which  have  no  present  value, 
but  are  only  available  for  future  use.  However, 
that  will  not  be  labor  lost,  for  it  is  good  to  learn 
early  what  may  be  of  service  later,  and  the  sooner 
it  is  laid  hold  of  the  longer  it  is  likely  to  remain. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  reading : first,  to  form 
one’s  style,  and  second,  to  acquire  knowledge  (for  I 
do  not  now  consider  those  who  read  only  for  amuse- 
ment), and  therefore  what  I have  to  say  may  be  re- 
duced to  the  double  head  of  knowledge  and  train- 
ing. As  we  go  along,  we  can  discuss  what  belongs 
to  each.  That  will  be  better  than  to  have  separate 
treatises  on  the  different  topics. 

Of  course,  what  I say  may  be  questioned,  for 
men’s  tastes  will  differ,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  ob- 
ligation to  accept  it  as  binding.  Nor  are  my  views 
the  best.  It  would,  indeed,  be  presumption  for  one 
of  my  slender  ability  to  set  up  such  a claim.  Nor 
do  they  enter  into  the  higher  regions  of  the  art  of 
letters,  for  once  there,  you  need  no  giiide,  but  they 
are  merely  the  advice  of  an  old  man  who  points  out 
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the  road  which  he  thinks  is  best  to  take.  You  may 
therefore  do  as  you  please  in  choosing  or  rejecting. 
If  you  find  what  suits  your  fancy,  I shall  have  both 
gained  your  good  will  and  followed  your  behest, 
and  perhaps  been  of  some  help  in  your  work. 

CONSTANT  READING. 

I remember  often  asking  myself  when  I was  a 
boy,  why  I could  not  achieve  literary  eminence 
without  having  recourse  to  reading.  I fancied  that 
if  a man  had  resources  of  his  own  he  did  not 
require  outside  help.  To  borrow  from  others  was 
putting  oneself  under  obligations,  and  to  go  a beg- 
ging was  a shame.  One  should  be  bold,  I said, 
and  as  those  who  made  the  first  steps  in  any  science 
walked  out  into  the  unknown,  so  in  our  own  times 
I reasoned,  we  might  (for  genius  was  not  extinct  in 
the  world)  do  the  same.  I was  thus  going  into 
the  water  not  knowing  how  to  swim,  and  without 
even  the  help  of  a cork  to  buoy  me  up.  But  the 
rashness  of  youth  soon  gave  way  to  the  soberness 
of  succeeding  years,  and  I at  last  concluded,  as  all 
wise  men  must,  that  reading  is  as  needful  for  the 
mind  as  food  for  the  body.  “Books,”  says  Dam- 
asus  to  Jerome,  “are  the  daily  bread  on  which 
our  native  speech  must  feed  and  thrive.  No  organ- 
ism grows  unless  it  draws  from  without.”  No 
more  can  knowledge  increase  or  even  be  kept 
without  the  continued  supply  of  material  derived 
from  reading.  Book  about  you  and  see  how  many 
there  are  who  ever  achieved  any  eminence  in  letters 
unless  their  shelves  were  groaning  with  the  weight 
of  many  volumes.  Take  the  twin  lights  of  Grecian 
wisdom.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  genius  of 
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Aristotle  was  materially  aided  by  the  books  which 
the  wealth  of  Alexander  procured  him.  The  man 
who  could  pay  three  talents  for  the  literary  reliques 
of  Speusippus,  assuredly  laid  great  store  upon  read- 
ing. He  was  omnivorous  according  to  Plato. 
Plato  himself  didn’t  hesitate  to  give  one  hundred 
mines  for  what  Philolaos  left  behind.  Why  then 
should  not  common  minds  avail  themselves  of 
the  help  that  great  geniuses  stood  in  need  of? 
It  were  arrogance  and  stupidity  to  esteem 
one’s  self  abler  than  the  greatest  leaders  in 
the  realms  of  thought.  Their  genius  was  a special 
gift  of  God  given  to  them  that  others  might 
draw  from.  At  least  men  always  thought  them 
such,  and  it  would  be  insufferable  arrogance  in  us 
to  claim  to  do  what  they  could  not,  and  stupid  be- 
sides were  we  to  leave  the  beaten  track  and  wander 
in  an  unknown  land  with  yawning  abysses  on  every 
side.  Let  us  keep  in  mind  the  old  adage,  “Every 
one  grasps  not  everything.”  No  matter  how  fruitful 
your  genius  you  need  rills  from  other  fields  to  irri- 
gate your  soil ; no  matter  how  keen  your  wit,  an- 
other’s file  will  give  it  edge. 

Surely  if  any  pursuit  that  is  to  succeed  requires 
constant  application,  that  one  does  whose  name/1  hu- 
manities,” denotes  the  vastness  of  its  scope.  Where 
can  you  hear  the  language  of  the  nations  that  are 
dead  but  in  the  few  remnants  of  the  books  which 
they  have  written?  Where  contemplate  their  re- 
ligious rites  and  manners  and  morals  and  memor- 
able deeds,  but  in  their  literary  remains  ? How  can 
antiquity  be  known  but  by  its  monuments,  and  how 
can  we  examine  the  exquisite  mechanism  of  speech 
and  letters  except  in  the  splendid  works  which  have 
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been  fashioned  and  finished  by  the  great  masters  of 
the  art? 

What  would  you  be  ? An  orator  ? A poet  ? But 
a poet  or  an  orator  must  perforce  imitate  the  great 
models  of  the  art  he  aims  at,  and  imitation,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  supposes  reading. 

Independently  of  this  consideration  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  how  reading  insensibly  exerts  its  in- 
fluence upon  the  tone  and  color  of  each  man’s 
mind.  The  author’s  way  of  thinking  gradually 
grows  upon  the  reader.  It  is  like  walking  in  the 
sun.  We  can  not  fail  to  feel  the  heat.  In  fact  many 
a thought  which  we  are  innocently  proud  of  can  be 
traced  to  authors  we  are  accustomed  to  read.  It  is 
a case  of  unconscious  appropriation.  The  seed  had 
fallen  unperceived  and  the  flower  has  sprung  up 
and  bloomed  and  we  call  it  ours.  Or  it  is  like 
living  with  a friend.  Our  ways  and  thoughts  and 
even  looks  grow  soon  to  be  marvellously  like  his. 
The  process  of  assimilation  has  been  going  quietly 
on,  without  effort  and  even  unperceived.  Man’s 
mind  has  the  receptivity  of  wax  that  readily  takes 
any  impression. 

All  this  is  enough  to  show  the  advantage 
to  be  gained  by  reading.  It  emphasizes  also 
the  necessity  of  making  a good  choice  of  books  as 
well,  for  the  sake  of  forming  our  character  and 
fashioning  our  style  so  as  not  to  let  the  heaven 
born  power  of  being  taught  what  is  good  be  per- 
verted to  our  disadvantage  or  used  for  our  hurt. 
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FURTHER  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MEMORY 
OF  JUDGE  DODGE. 


IN  response  to  a request  for  further  particulars  as 
to  the  ceremonies  in  commemoration  of  the 
late  Judge  Henry  Hobart  Dodge,  ’49,  whose 
death  was  recorded  in  the  June  issue  of  the  Month- 
ly, his  son,  Mr.  Frederick  D.  Dodge,  ’82,  has  sent 
us  a full  report  of  the  action  of  the  Wood  County, 
Ohio,  Bar  Association.  He  says,  in  part : 

“ Inclosed,  please  find  press  clipping  as  to  the 
action  of  the  Wood  County  Bar  Association  (Ohio), 
in  memory  of  my  beloved  father. 

“ Well,  he  was  an  exemplary  man;  an  earnest,  de- 
vout Catholic  ; universally  respected,  and  loved  by 
all  who  knew  him  at  all  intimately — withal  a son 
devoted  and  loyal  to  his  Alma  MaterA 

That  this  is  true,  nobody  will  deny.  Nor  was 
this  esteem  and  veneration  confined  to  those  so  for- 
tunate as  to  know  him  personally.  Many  a Ford- 
hamite,  who  knew  him  only  by  reputation — who 
knew,  not  his  many  lovable,  personal  qualities,  but 
only  his  staunch  devotion  to  his  Alma  Mater , is  to 
be  reckoned  among  his  friends.  This  devotion  won 
for  him  more  admirers,  probably,  than  he,  in  his 
simple  loyalty,  ever  suspected.  What  wonder,  then, 
that  those  who  came  in  daily  contact  with  him 
should  esteem  him  so  highly?  That  they  did,  needs 
no  further  evidence  than  the  eulogies  pronounced 
by  his  associates  of  the  bench  and  bar  of  Wood 
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County.  We  publish  herewith  the  address  de- 
livered by  Mr.  James  O.  Troup,  on  presenting  the 
customary  resolutions  at  the  opening  of  the  court  of 
Common  Pleas,  after  the  death  of  Judge  Dodge. 

MR.  TROUP’S  EULOGY. 

May  it  please  the  Court : It  becomes  my  duty  on 
behalf  of  the  bar  of  this  county,  to  formally  ad- 
vise the  court  of  what  your  honor,  individually, 
already  knows,  viz.,  the  death  of  one  of  the  promi- 
nent members  of  the  bar,  Hon.  Henry  H.  Dodge, 
and  to  ask  the  court  to  spread  upon  its  journal  a 
resolution  commemorative  of  his  life  and  death.  In 
this  connection  we  may,  with  propriety,  bear  in 
mind  that  in  the  midst  of  light  we  are  in  the  edge  of 
darkness.  The  glorious  sunset  melts  through  the 
gloaming  into  the  blackness  of  night.  The  sign 
and  tokens,  which  we  eagerly  look  for  and  grasp  at 
as  pledges  of  health  renewed  and  life  prolonged,  are 
but  the  “ shadows  of  the  funeral  pall.”  We  hope, 
we  pray,  we  strive  for  life,  but — death  cometh  after 
all.  Only  four  days  before  the  departure  of  our 
friend  for  the  “unknown  country,”  he  came  from 
his  home  in  Perrysburg  to  revisit  the  scenes  and 
mingle  again  with  the  friends  of  his  former  profes- 
sional activity.  To  those  who  saw  him,  his  coun- 
tenance seemed  brighter  and  his  step  more  buoyant 
than  for  many  months  before.  The  cloud  which 
had  hung  over  him,  seemed  to  be  lifting,  and  the 
added  light  gave  promise  of  many  days  of  calm, 
serene  existence,  which  in  old  age  often  and  appro- 
priately follows  the  storms  and  vicissitudes  of  busi- 
ness life.  The  promise  was  delusive.  It  was  but 
the  upward  flash  of  the  flame  which  precedes  its 
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final  extinction.  Four  days  later  he  was  summoned 
to  appear  before  the  Judge  of  judges,  from  whose 
decree  lies  no  appeal. 

No  other  class  of  business  or  professional  men  are 
brought  into  so  intimate  contact  with  each  other  as 
are  the  members  of  our  profession.  The  mental, 
moral  and  social  qualities  of  each  are  of  necessity 
almost  an  open  book  to  his  brethren  within  the 
sphere  of  his  professional  activity.  The  very  con- 
test in  which  we  engage,  if  properly  conducted, 
bring  to  the  fore  the  qualities  of  head  and  heart 
which  we  admire  in  each  other.  And  so,  among 
us,  the  severest  battles  tend  to  foster  the  closest 
friendships  between  the  contestants.  It  is  therefore 
especially  appropriate  when  one  of  our  number 
passes  away  for  those  who  remain  to  commemorate, 
in  words  fitly  spoken,  his  talents  and  his  virtues, 
and  by  proper  resolution,  entered  on  the  record  of 
the  court,  to  erect  a monument,  as  it  were,  at  the 
place  in  the  onward  march  of  our  profession,  where 
he  fell. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  Judge  Dodge’s 
career  is  a long  march,  forty-four  years,  and  in  its 
progress  he  fought  many  a hard  battle.  Many  of 
the  men  with  whom  it  was  his  lot  to  associate  and 
to  contend  in  his  earlier  professional  life  were  of 
more  than  ordinary  calibre.  Morrison  R.  Waite, 
James  Murray,  John  C.  Spink,  Asher  Cook,  John 
H.  Reid,  James  R.  Tyler,  Francis  Hollenbeck  were 
some  of  the  men  of  marked  individuality  and 
strength  among  his  contemporaries.  They  were 
men  who  studied  and  applied  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  jurisprudence.  Judge  Dodge’s  professional 
education  and  training  were  under  their  influence, 
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and  before  the  advent  of  the  “ case  lawyer,”  the 
limit  of  whose  research  is  the  finding  of  a precedent. 
To  the  influence  of  these  eminent  contemporaries  of 
his  earlier  years  we  may  trace  some  of  his  charac- 
teristics as  a practitioner.  Among  these  was  the 
tendency  to  search  for  the  underlying  principle  in 
his  case  and  to  find  authority  declaratory  of  that  prin- 
ciple, rather  than  to  merely  search  for  another  case 
“ on  all  fours  ” with  the  one  in  hand.  He  was 
learned  in  the  underlying  principles  of  the  law, 
skillful  in  the  application  of  them  to  existing  facts 
and  clear  and  forcible  in  argument.  He  had  no 
specialty  in  the  profession.  He  was  what  we  term 
a “ good  all  round  lawyer”  and  to  lawyers  them- 
selves that  expression  means  much.  In  the  trial  of 
a case,  he  was  always  respectful  to  the  court,  defer- 
ential to  his  associates,  courteous  to  his  opponents, 
firm  in  his  contentions,  calm  in  defeat,  and,  what  is 
equally  difficult  and  perhaps  more  rare,  he  was  con- 
siderate and  dignified  in  the  hour  of  victory.  In 
these  respects  he  was  a model  to  his  younger  breth- 
ren, to  whom  he  was  especially  kind  and  consider- 
ate. The  pleasant  memories  of  these  qualities  in 
him  made  us,  who  were  his  juniors,  more  careful  to 
extend  to  him  in  his  later  years  the  courtesies  which 
are  so  grateful  to  the  aged  when  their  senses  are 
less  acute  and  their  faculties  less  active.  His  son 
informs  me  that  he  often  alluded  feelingly  to  these 
courtesies  of  his  younger  brethren  at  the  bar. 

I have  said  that  he  has  come  before  the  Judge 
from  whose  decree  there  is  no  appeal.  If  there  is 
truth  in  the  utterance,  “ With  what  judgment  ye 
judge,  ye  shall  be  judged,”  he  would  desire  no  ap- 
peal, for  his  own  ts  when  he  occupied  the 
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bench  of  this  court,  were  always  tempered  with  the 
quality  of  mercy — 

“ Which,  droppeth  as  the  gentle  dew  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath  * * * ” 

He  did  not  evade  the  administration  of  suitable 
punishment  to  the  guilty,  but  he  administered  it 
with  compassion  for  those  whose  erring  feet  had 
brought  them  to  the  bar  of  justice.  In  pronounc- 
ing sentence,  we  have  seen  him  far  more  affected 
than  the  criminal  whose  doom  he  declared.  One 
such  I shall  never  forget.  An  old  man  was  con- 
victed of  murder  in  the  first  degree.  He  had  not 
led  a criminal  life,  nor  had  he  associated  with  crimi- 
nals. It  was  his  first  known  offense;  yet  he  received 
the  verdict  of  guilty  and  the  sentence  of  death  with- 
out a tremor.  Judge  Dodge  was  so  agitated  that  he 
could  hardly  speak  when  he  pronounced  the  death 
penalty  and  immediately  had  to  leave  the  room. 
This  agitation  was  not  due  to  any  weakness  of 
character,  for  he  had  himself  faced  death,  under  the 
most  trying  circumstances,  with  the  calm  courage 
of  a hero.  When  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1 854  in- 
vaded Perrysburg,  he  was  there  as  a law  student, 
only  twenty-four  years  old.  For  ninety-four  days 
the  deadly  disease  held  sway  in  the  village.  It 
numbered  its  victims  by  the  hundreds.  Whole 
families  were  swept  away.  All  business  was  sus- 
pended. Grass  grew  in  the  streets,  for  they  were 
untraveled  save  by  the  few  who  attended  the  sick 
and  buried  the  dead.  The  deaths  were  so  numer- 
ous and  in  such  rapid  succession  that  funeral  rites 
and  ceremonies  were  abandoned.  The  volunteer 
nurse  and  undertaker  of  to-day  were  themselves  the 
victims  of  to-morrow.  Young  Dodge  had  no  family 
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ties  or  business  interests  to  detain  him.  He  might 
have  fled,  as  did  hundreds  of  others,  from  the  deso- 
lation and  death  which  pervaded  this  community. 
Yet,  with  a delicate  nervous  organization,  unusually 
sensitive  to  human  suffering  and  distress,  he  re- 
mained at  what  he  felt  to  be  his  post  of  duty.  Through 
all  those  three  months  of  indescribable  horror,  he 
daily  ministered  to  the  sick  and  dying,  and  when 
life  ceased,  laid  their  festering  bodies  in  the  earth 
with  his  own  hands. 

When  his  own  funeral  occurred,  attended  as  it 
was  with  the  pomp  and  ceremonial  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  of  which  he  was  a devoted  member,  we 
expected  to  see  him  laid  to  rest  in  ground  which 
that  church  has  consecrated  to  the  burial  of  her 
own  dead.  Nevertheless,  it  was  an  act  of  far  more 
beautiful  propriety  to  lay  his  remains  in  the  old 
Fort  Meigs  cemetery,  whose  ground  he  himself  had 
consecrated  by  heroic  Christian  work  in  the  burial 
of  his  plague-stricken  neighbors  forty-four  years 
ago.  The  record  of  such  work  the  recording  angel 
delights  to  spread  upon  his  page.  And  may  we  not 
believe,  in  spite  of  creeds  and  dogmas,  that  on  that 
day  of  days,  when  the  book  shall  be  opened  and 
the  record  shall  be  read  of  the  cup  of  cold  water 
held  to  the  lips  of  the  plague-stricken  sufferers,  of 
the  comforting  words  and  the  sympathetic  touch  in 
the  dying  hour,  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  say, 
“In  as  much  as  ye  did  it  unto  the  one  of  the  least 
of  these  ? ” 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  address  Mr.  Troup  in- 
troduced the  following  resolutions  which  were 
adopted: 

Resolved,  That  by  the  death  of  Hon.  Henry  H. 
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Dodge  the  legal  profession  in  Northwestern  Ohio 
has  lost  a member  whose  learning  and  integrity 
won  for  him  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  bench 
and  bar,  and  whose  courtesy  and  kindness  of  per- 
sonal intercourse  won  the  friendship  and  esteem  of 
his  professional  brethren. 

We  extend  to  his  family  our  sincere  sympathy  in 
their  loss  of  husband  and  father,  and  we  ask  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Wood  county,  in  whose 
bar  he  chiefly  labored  and  whose  bench  he  honored, 
to  spread  upon  its  journal  this  token  of  affectionate 
remembrance  of  our  deceased  brother. 

James  O.  Troup, 

John  McCauley, 

D.  R.  Jones, 

Committee. 

Other  addresses,  breathing  the  same  spirit  of 
esteem  and  friendship,  were  delivered  by  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  and  fellow  members  of 
the  association.  All  spoke  feelingly  of  his  noble 
personal  qualities,  his  tender  domestic  relations  and 
his  great  charity.  Mr.  Jones  paid  a high  tribute 
to  the  ripe  scholarship  of  Judge  Dodge,  declaring 
“that  his  eminent  scholarship  and  intellectual 
attainments  entitled  him  to  our  highest  respect. 
In  youth  he  had  been  subjected  to  the  severest  dis- 
cipline under  rigid  teachers,  and  he  had  received 
the  most  careful  instruction  and  training,  so  that  he 
brought  to  his  profession  a mind  well  developed 
and  qualified  to  grasp  the  technicalities  of  the  law. 
He  was  a classical  scholar  and  so  proficient  a lin- 
guist that  he  was  able  to  conduct  his  correspondence 
with  the  dignitaries  of  his  church  in  Datin.  His 
leisure  hours  were  always  devoted  to  reading  and 
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study,  his  knowledge  of  literature,  history,  philos- 
ophy and  science  was  extensive.  He  had  that 
spirit  of  inquiry  which  everywhere  characterizes 
the  scholar.” 

We  shall  here  quote  again  from  Mr.  Frederick 
Dodge’s  letter  in  order  to  explain  a remark  in  one 
of  the  above  addresses  which  seems  to  require  elu- 
cidation. He  says:  “A  word  of  explanation  re- 
garding the  remarks  of  Mr.  Troup  set  forth  in  the 
inclosed  clipping.  In  the  village  of  Perrysburg 
there  is  a Catholic  cemetery,  also  the  historic  Fort 
Meigs  cemetery.  In  the  latter  are  buried  some  of 
the  heroes  of  Perry’s  victory,  in  which  my  mother’s 
father  fought.  Many  years  ago  Bishop  Rappe,  of 
Cleveland,  in  deference  to  my  mother’s  request, 
consented  to  have  a lot  in  Fort  Meigs  cemetery 
blessed  for  us.  I merely  wanted  you  to  understand 
that  my  father  was  buried  in  ground  which  the 
‘ Catholic  Church  had  consecrated  to  her  dead  ’ — to 
quote  from  Mr.  Troup.  It  occurred  to  me  that 
without  this  explanation  his  reference  to  conse- 
crated ground,  etc.,  might  puzzle  you.” 
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SANCTUM. 

THE  outlook  for  the  scholastic  year  we  now 
begin  is  most  promising.  This  hope  is 
inspired  first  of  all  by  the  generally  beauti- 
ful appearance  of  our  college,  especially  manifest  at 
present.  Radical  changes  have  of  late  taken  place 
in  our  surroundings.  Every  old-time  Fordhamite, 
paying  us  a casual  visit,  notes  them  and  pronounces 
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them  decidedly  for  the  better.  With  the  beautiful 
picture  of  nature  that  fronts  our  college,  the  in- 
spiriting appearance  of  our  campus,  and  the  taste- 
ful arrangements  within  and  without  doors,  Ford- 
ham  realizes,  we  may  venture  to  say,  to  the  fullest 
degree  Newman’s  dream  of  the  ideal  university 
site. 

* 

* * 

Another  inspiriting  omen  is  the  increased  num- 
ber of  students  and  the  zeal  shown  by  them  in  all 
Fordham’s  doings.  The  number  already  in  atten- 
dance far  exceeds  that  of  last  year,  and  the  new 
men  seem  to  have  come  with  the  intention  of  being 
of  us  and  with  us  in  everything.  We  wish  them 
success,  for  their  endeavors  are  earnest. 

* 

* * 

Among  the  various  clubs  and  societies  which 
have  already  been  reorganized  increased  zeal  is 
shown.  The  Glee  Club  is  hard  at  work  and  has 
found  many  new  and  valuable  members.  We  have 
always  looked  to  the  Glee  Club  to  reflect  much  credit 
on  Fordhain  and  it  has  demonstrated  that  our  hopes 
are  well-founded.  A Library  Association,  the  ab- 
sence of  which  has  hitherto  been  deeply  felt,  has 
been  formally  organized,  and  the  many  other  clubs 
about  the  house  give  promise  of  success.  The  old 
English  course,  the  name  of  which  for  the  past  six 
years  has  been  shrouded  in  mourning,  shows  signs 
of  a resurrection.  In  1900  we  shall  have  a gradu- 
ating class  of  scientific  bachelors. 

* 

* * 

Above  all,  in  the  athletic  world,  our  outlook  is 
the  brightest  possible.  That  we  shall  have  a win- 
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ning  baseball  team  is  certain.  Football,  too,  will 
this  year  be  more  interesting  than  circumstances 
have  of  late  allowed  it  to  be,  and  the  material  on 
hand  for  a first-class  track  team  should  not  be  neg- 
lected. The  good  work  and  active  spirit  on  the 
students’  part  is  by  no  means  unseconded  by  the 
management  and  faculty.  L,et  anyone  gaze  on 
Fordham’s  campus  and  judge  of  our  words.  Our 
ball  field  is  beautiful,  and  the  time  and  labor  ex- 
pended on  it  are  fittingly  crowned  by  the  result. 
Next  year  the  baseball  diamond  is  to  be  placed  in 
the  most  advantageous  position,  and  a grandstand 
that  will  be  worthy  of  us  is  proposed.  This  is  an 
admirable  project — one  that  deserves  our  own  and 
our  friends’  hearty  support. 

* 

'Jf.  * 

Among  the  boys  there  is  this  year  shown  a spirit 
of  cheerfulness  that  is  most  encouraging.  The 
spirit  at  Fordham  has  always  been  such,  but  at  pres- 
ent it  is  more  remarkable  than  ever.  We  have 
students  from  other  colleges,  many  of  them  in  ad- 
vanced classes,  and  all  express  themselves  happy  in 
their  change.  All  the  old  men  who  have  returned 
seem  intent  on  passing  a year  in  harmony  with 
everyone  else.  This  is  the  proper  spirit  and  the 
only  one  that  can  lead  us  to  ultimate  success.  It  is 
the  best  foundation  for  discipline,  with  it  we  shall 
succeed  ; without  it,  fail. 

* 

* * 

There  seemed  to  be  an  exception  to  this  rule  on 
one  occasion  during  the  month,  when  a movement 
was  set  on  foot  to  arrange  a series  of  class  baseball 
games.  These  games  should  be  played.  Besides 
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the  general  interest  they  excite,  there  are  innumer- 
able advantages  derived  from  them.  We  sincerely 
hope  they  will  be  arranged  and  played  next  Spring. 

* 

* * 

We  present  with  this  issue,  the  Monthly’s  new 
staff  of  editors,  each  of  whom  is  eager  to  labor  at  his 
duties.  We  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  maintain 
the  reputation  which  our  journal  has  earned  in  the 
past.  We  earnestly  urge  subscribers  to  remit  early, 
for  without  the  aid  of  their  dollars,  we  shall  be 
sadly  crippled. 

* 

* * 

There  is  another  reason  why  we  need  financial 
support  especially  at  present.  We  have  abandoned 
our  old  nomadic  existence  and  have  opened  a sanc- 
tum. This  must  be  furnished  and  take  on  an  ap- 
pearance worthy  the  sacred  name  it  bears.  We  in- 
tend to  make  it  so,  and  therefore  need  funds.  Other- 
wise, like  many  such  joys  of  life, 

“ Which  sent  from  heaven,  like  lightning  make  no  stay,” 

our  sanctum  will  be  a thing  of  the  past.  Not  that 
we  wish  to  have  it  as  flashy  as  one  might  judge 
from  our  quotation.  We  want  our  home  to  be  the 
most  comfortable  corner  in  the  college  and  to  en- 
tertain our  friends  there  whenever  they  come  to 
Fordham. 

* 

* * 

We  expect,  beginning  with  our  next  issue,  to  add 
to  the  Monthly  a feature  at  once  interesting  and 
novel  among  college  journals.  This  is  a series  of 
war  articles  from  Fordham  alumni.  The  writers 
have,  all  but  one,  been  in  active  duty  during  the 
war,  and  their  writings  will  describe  what  they 
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themselves  saw  and  did.  We  have  been  promised 
for  the  next  issue  an  article  by  Lieutenant  Edward 
H.  Martin,  B.S.,  ’92,  who  with  the  21st  U.  S.  In- 
fantry took  active  part  in  the  storming  of  Santiago. 
He  will  tell  us  much  that  is  interesting  about  the 
Cuban  campaign.  Other  articles  are  expected  by 
Lieut.  James  P.  McNally,  ’92,  of  Pennsylvania’s 
1 8th  regiment,  and  Andres  B.  Crosas,  ’97,  who  has 
consented  to  write  a few  papers  on  the  situation  in 
Porto  Rico.  We  hope,  also,  to  have  something 
from  Manila,  where  some  of  our  boys  have  been 
engaged. 

* 

* * 

On  another  page  of  the  Monthly  will  be  found 
a letter  recently  addressed  to  us  by  an  Alumnus. 
We  gladly  grant  him  space  for  so  worthy  a theme 
and  only  regret  that  his  complaint  should  be  so 
well  founded.  We  allude  to  the  letter  reminding  us 
that  our  college  color  is  maroon — not  maroon  and 
white.  Reminding  us  indeed,  as  if  we  did  not 
know  what  our  color  was.  Yet  some  of  us  do  not. 
The  words  of  this  letter,  we  think,  should  cause 
something  more  than  indignation  in  our  breasts. 
If  we  be  college  men,  if  we  have  any  regard  at  all 
for  the  traditions  of  our  college,  if  indeed  we  be 
sons  of  Fordham  and  proud  to  bear  that  title,  it 
should  urge  us  to  spurn  any  such  innovation  as  the 
one  this  letter  repudiates.  Our  color  is  maroon — 
not  maroon  and  white.  For  the  past  twenty-five 
years  maroon  has  been  the  distinctive  emblem  of 
Fordham  and  we  fully  agree  with  our  correspon- 
dent that  this  tradition  will  not  admit  of  shattering. 
In  most  colleges  there  could  not  be  found  such 
heedlessness  to  sacred  tradition,  nor  is  it  so  here 
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among  us.  There  are  only  a few  at  fault  in  this 
matter,  but  they  must  be  corrected.  The  evil  is  in 
its  beginning,  but  there  is  danger  of  its  spreading. 
Last  year  especially  this  misuse  of  our  college  color 
began  to  assume  a threatening  aspect.  A petty 
desire  for  something  showy,  a craving  for  a tasteful 
contrast  has  brought  about  this  movement.  But 
why  have  any  color  at  all  if  it  be  not  one  with  a 
meaning  ? Any  high-school  in  the  land  can  make 
a tasteful  arbitrary  choice  of  color,  but  none  can 
have  an  emblem  that  has  as  much  significance  as 
has  the  maroon  for  Fordham.  We  are  proud  of  it, 
with  reason;  and  until  two,  or  at  most  three,  years 
ago  no  one  would  dare  to  come  among  us  display- 
ing a maroon  and  white  badge  as  an  emblem  of 
this  college. 

We  would  not  censure  using  a white  letter  in  the 
maroon,  for  in  that  case  there  is  reason  for  desiring 
contrast;  but  then  white  should  not  be  made  as  dis- 
tinctive as  maroon  on  a college  pin  or  any  emblem 
of  Fordham. 

* 

* * 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  ask  our  readers  and 
the  students  especially,  to  give  some  consideration 
to  our  advertisers.  There  are  among  these  men  in 
every  line  of  business  who  deserve  our  patronage. 
These  men  look  to  us  for  it  and  if  it  is  not  forth- 
coming, our  chief  source  of  revenue  will  cease. 

Paul  Dolan,  ’99. 
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DO  YOU  RECOGNIZE  IT  ? 

WHEN  we  first  entered,  it  was  so  dark  and  so 
dingy  we  could  see  nothing,  but  as  our 
eyes  gradually  became  accustomed  to  the 
darkness  we  were  able  to  distinguish  objects. 

The  room  was  small,  scarcely  more  than  twelve 
feet  by  nine,  the  ceiling  was  so  low  that  I could 
almost  touch  it  with  my  hand;  the  floor  was  of 
wood  and  here  and  there  stains  were  visible,  giving 
us  at  once  the  idea  that  a scrubbing-brush  seldom 
entered  there.  There  was  but  one  window  and  it 
so  small  and  dark  that  even  Sol  with  his  mighty 
rays  scarcely  ever  entered.  Just  in  front  of  us 
were  two  long  tables  or  what  might  have  once 
served  for  writing  desks.  Upon  one  of  these  were 
spread  out  a dozen  or  more  paste-board  boxes  of 
various  sizes,  on  the  other  were  piles  of  magazines  or 
books  of  some  kind,  which  two  boys  were  trying 
with  real  boyish  clumsiness  to  roll  up  into  wrappers 
while  a third,  the  stamper,  was  wearing  the  skin 
off  his  tongue,  that  he  might  save  himself  the 
trouble  of  going  to  the  pump  for  a little  water  to 
wet  them  with. 

On  our  right  were  two  large  wooden  boxes, 
labeled,  “ American  Biscuit  Company,”  and  just 
below  these  there  were  several  boxes,  leaning 
against  the  wall,  in  which  were  bottles  of  some 
kind  of  beverage. 

In  the  wall,  to  the  right  of  us,  was  a door  and 
into  it  was  cut  a smaller  door  with  a shelf  beneath 
giving  one  the  idea  of  a paying  teller’s  window. 
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Fixed  into  the  wall  just  opposite  us  were  cases 
with  glass  fronts  in  which  were  a number  of  odds 
and  ends,  covered  with  the  dust  of  years  and  giving 
to  the  place  that  careless,  negligent,  I-don’t-care 
look  which  is  frequently  seen  in  cellars. 

Not  satisfied  with  scrutinizing  that  side  of  the 
room,  I turned  to  the  other.  In  the  corner  next  to 
me  were  three  long  shelves  upon  which  were  thrown 
in  the  greatest  confusion,  some  dozen  boxes  simi- 
lar to  those  on  the  central  table,  some  old  rope,  a 
shaving  strap,  a mug,  a pair  of  scales,  two  or  three 
old  towels,  several  iron  drinking  cups  with  long 
chains  attached  to  the  handles  of  each  as  if  some 
one  might  be  tempted  to  run  off  with  them,  a 
hammer,  a crowbar,  a box  of  nails,  and  above  all 
a layer  of  dust,  not  the  accumulation  of  a day  or  a 
week,  but  of  years. 

Next  to  this  shelf  was  a low  closed  cupboard 
upon  which  were  several  empty  jars,  an  oil  cloth 
coat,  and  a pile  of  old  papers. 

I was  just  turning  to  look  at  an  old  safe  in  a 
corner  of  the  room  when  my  attention  was  attracted 
by  a cough.  There  in  an  arm-chair  at  the  back  of 
the  room,  a desk  covered  with  cornucopias  at  his 
side,  sat  a man,  tall,  broad,  heavy,  with  a large  al- 
most hairless  head  and  a high  forehead  upon  which 
age  and  a hard  struggle  in  life  had  left  many 
furrows  ; one  leg  was  crossed  over  the  other  and 
upon  this  were  piled  five  or  six  paper  covered  books. 
In  his  right  hand  he  held  a birch  bark  snuff  box 
of  unusual  size,  from  which  he  poured  a quantity 
of  the  powder  upon  the  back  of  his  left  hand.  There 
seemed  enough  to  kill  an  ordinary  man  or  to  make 
him  sneeze  from  now  until  doomsday,  but  B 
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H was  no  ordinary  man,  for  he  snuffed  up  all 

of  it  and  with  the  words  “ 0 Misericordia pro- 
ceeded to  make  cornucopias  with  the  books  on  his 
knee. 
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THE  following  letter  from  the  pen  of  Professor 
Austin  O’Malley,  of  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  a Fordham  man  of  the  class  of  ’78, 
appeared  recently  in  the  New  York  Freeman' s 
Journal , in  answer  to  several  other  letters,  criticiz- 
ing our  Catholic  colleges,  which  had  been  pub- 
lished in  the  same  paper.  We  recommend  it  to  the 
attention  of  chronic  fault-finders.  It  contains  food 
for  thought. 

The  Editor  of  the  Freema?t's  Journal. 

Sir: — The  gentlemen  that  have  recently  been  dis- 
cussing Catholic  Collegiate  Education  in  the  Free- 
man's Journal  have  incorrect  information  concern- 
ing the  number  of  non-Catholic  boys  in  our  Catho- 
lic colleges.  Last  year  in  44  leading  Catholic  col- 
leges there  were  only  84  non-Catholic  collegiate 
students  and  348  preparatory  boys.  One  writer 
said  that  Georgetown  had  “ nearly  an  equal  pro- 
portion ” of  Catholic  and  Protestant  students  in  the 
collegiate  department.  It  had  ten  Protestant  boys 
in  all,  and  seven  of  these  were  preparatory  lads. 
There  were  only  34  non-Catholic  collegiate  students 
in  20  Jesuit  colleges. 

Even  if  we  had  as  many  Protestant  boys  in  our 
colleges  as  there  are  Catholic  boys  in  Protestant 
institutions,  that  condition  would  be  a disadvantage 
rather  than  a matter  having  any  weight  in  the  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  Kernan  thinks  we  should  give  better  food. 
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College  authorities  agree  with  him,  but  there  is  an 
obstacle  in  the  way.  The  Catholic  boarding  college 
charges  $300  or  less  a year  for  tuition,  board,  lodg- 
ing, fire,  light,  washing  and  mending.  Harvard, 
Yale  and  Columbia  charge  $150  for  tuition  alone ; 
Pennsylvania,  Cornell,  Brown  and  other  institutions 
charge  $100.  Let  us  set  aside  $100  as  our  tuition 
fee,  and  surely  that  is  small  enough  if  one  knows 
the  expense  incident  to  teaching.  Our  colleges, 
therefore,  receive  $200  at  most  for  board,  lodging, 
heat,  light  and  washing  and  mending  for  each 
student  that  pays  his  full  bill,  not  counting  the 
large  number  that  clamor  for  reduction  and  the 
number  that  forget  to  pay  anything  at  all.  In  a 
place  like  Sorin  Hall,  at  Notre  Dame,  for  example, 
there  are  a hundred  boys  that  get  rooms  and  furni- 
ture. These  rooms  are  heated  with  steam  and 
lighted  with  electricity,  service  is  furnished,  and 
besides,  washing  and  mending  are  done,  all  at  the 
expense  of  the  college.  That  leaves  $15  a month, 
as  a liberal  estimate,  for  board — about  16  cents  a 
meal.  Are  we  to  give  these  youngsters  three  wines 
and  an  orchestra  at  dinner  for  this  munificent  con- 
tribution to  higher  education  ? 

The  food  is  good  enough  in  our  best  Catholic 
colleges  for  any  boy;  it  was  excellent  twenty  years 
ago  at  Fordham,  when  I was  a boy  there,  and  it  is 
thrice  as  good  as  the  food  students  would  get  in 
any  boarding  house  for  the  same  money.  As  it  is, 
it  is  far  better  than  the  food  obtained  at  home  by 
most  of  the  whiners. 

“A  prominent  Catholic  gentleman  of  New  York” 
maintains  that  two  of  his  sons,  who  have  lived  at 
two  of  our  best  boarding  colleges  in  the  East, 
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suffered  ruin  of  health  “from  the  bad  cooking  and 
the  bad  food.”  Tobacco  and  the  afternoon  and 
night  “feeds”  between  meals  are  the  causes  of  this 
catastrophe.  I am  a physician,  and  I have  been 
connected  with  Catholic  colleges  for  the  greater 
part  of  twenty-five  years,  and  I have  yet  to  see  the 
first  case  of  sanitary  collapse  from  college  food. 

I should  regret  very  much  if  Mr.  Kernan  were  to 
think  that  I am  finding  fault  with  him  for  what 
has  been  said — honest  consideration  of  this  subject 
is  necessary  at  present,  and  we  should  be  grateful 
to  him  for  starting  the  discussion.  The  Catholic 
World  recently  published  statistics  concerning  our 
colleges,  the  press  took  the  matter  up  favorably, 
and  private  letters  have  been  received  telling  us 
how  the  article  opened  the  eyes  of  many  persons. 
It  did  not,  however,  open  a single  pocket — this 
eye-opening  is  poor  business.  The  college  ques- 
tion must  be  kept  before  the  people. 

The  way  out  is  not  by  the  dining  room  door. 
Catholic  collegiate  education  with  us  is  not  a mys- 
tery. There  is  a plenty  of  Catholic  college  men 
that  know  exactly  what  is  required,  if  our  people 
will  do  less  talking  and  fault-finding  and  put  more 
money  in  the  correct  place.  We  know  the  blem- 
ishes in  our  colleges  and  preparatory  schools,  but 
we  cannot  work  first-class  miracles ; we  need  money. 
Five  hundred  thousand  dollars  spent  by  competent 
men  on  one  of  our  colleges  would  begin  a solution 
of  the  difficulty  for  our  Eastern  States. 

As  to  the  question  of  permitting  some  boys  to 
board  in  cities  like  New  York  and  Washington 
while  undergraduates,  it  may  be  said  that  even  such 
a plan  is  better  than  to  send  these  boys  to  non- 
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Catholic  colleges,  but  not  much  better.  One  of  the 
chief  reasons  for  the  existence  of  a Catholic  insti- 
tution of  learning  is  discipline,  and  the  day  scholar 
does  not  get  this  training.  The  smaller  the  col- 
legiate town  the  worse  that  plan;  St.  Francis 
Xavier’s,  Boston  College  and  other  city  colleges, 
might  try  it,  but  houses  like  Georgetown  and  Ford- 
ham  would  meet  with  trouble;  Notre  Dame  cer- 
tainly would  not  even  hear  the  suggestion.  It  is 
difficult  enough  to  keep  the  peace  with  six  prefects 
on  a division,  and  what  would  happen  were  the 
boys  free  to  do  what  they  like?  When  men  have 
been  graduated  ten  to  fifteen  years  they  forget  what 
a college  boy  is  capable  of  doing. 

Again,  you  cannot  teach  manners  with  success  at 
any  college — that  is  a parent’s  work.  Mr.  Kernan 
says  : “ It  is  claimed  for  Harvard,  Yale  and  other 

prominent  colleges  that  the  students  in  attendance 
at  them  are  taught  to  be  gentlemen.”  Certainly  ; 
and  there  are  many  other  broad  claims  made  in 
this  blessed  Republic.  Association  is  the  best  teacher 
of  manners,  and  the  association  in  any  reputable 
Catholic  college  is  at  least  as  good  as  that  met  with 
in  Protestant  institutions.  There  are  very  wealthy 
boys  in  the  large  non-Catholic  institutions,  and 
many  of  these  have  had  excellent  training  at  home, 
but  at  college  they  always  move  in  a set  of  their 
own,  into  which  nothing  can  break.  I have  known 
boys  to  sit  on  the  same  benches  for  years,  even  in 
Catholic  colleges,  and  never  become  friends.  In  a 
university  where  there  are  twelve  or  fifteen  hun- 
dred students  a boy  does  not  learn  even  the  names 
of  his  own  class  mates. 

Parents  who  think  that  because  their  sons  are  in 
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a college  like  Harvard  these  boys  will  afterward 
move  in  the  glory  of  the  upper  light,  are  simple — 
at  Harvard  you  must  have  had  a forefather  that 
was  a cook  or  a sailorman  on  the  Mayflower  to  get 
on  even  the  football  team.  At  Pennsylvania  a 
Catholic  student  is  never  admitted  as  a resident  in 
the  hospital  of  the  medical  department,  although 
Catholic  taxes  help  along  the  university.  If  a 
Catholic  tried  to  get  on  the  faculty  of  Pennsyl- 
vania the  authorities  would  be  aghast  at  his  impu- 
dence. 

Catholics  that  complain  of  our  own  colleges  fancy 
that  non-Catholic  colleges  are  perfect  at  least  in 
the  intellectual  part.  They  know  no  more  about 
these  sectarian  institutions  than  they  do  about  the 
Chinese  court,  but  the  Protestant  house  must  be  ex- 
cellent. There  is  not  a single  American  university 
that  has  one-fourth  the  intellectual  force  of  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  or  one-tenth  that  of  the  Universities 
of  Paris,  Berlin  or  Vienna.  Not  long  ago  I was  at 
a meeting  of  American  university  and  college  pro- 
fessors. These  gentlemen  all  taught  in  a certain 
literary  course,  and  they  represented'every  large  in- 
stitution from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Ttvo 
professors  in  the  entire  number  pronounced  the 
English  vowels  correctly.  I can  name  ten  pro- 
fessors in  the  Jesuit  province  of  New  York,  to  con- 
fine the  count  to  one  set  of  men,  that  never  make 
an  error  in  English.  All  American  colleges  are 
weak,  but  our  Catholic  colleges  are  not  worse  than 
the  others.  Those  that  see  faults  in  our  own  estab- 
lishments should  look  to  the  Protestant  institutions 
before  they  speak.  A small  boy  goes  home  with  a 
tale,  and  his  mother  sets  the  parish  agog  at  the  ex- 
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pense  of  a certain  college.  I find  that  the  bottom 
of  most  of  the  charges. 

Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 

Austin  O’Malley. 
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AN  ECHO  FROM  THE  EIGHTIES. 


WE  have  already  quoted  freely  from  the  letter 
of  Mr.  Frederick  D.  Dodge,  ’82,  but  have 
confined  ourselves  to  such  passages  as  re- 
ferred to  his  father  and  the  ceremonies  in  respect  to 
his  memory.  But  there  is  other  matter  in  it.  He 
has  a few  words  to  say  about  Fordham  as  he  knew 
it,  and  those  who  were  here  then.  We  feel  certain 
that  he  will  not  find  fault  with  us  if  we  quote  him 
again.  He  says: 

“ I suppose  few  of  my  friends  are  now  at  Ford- 
ham:  Fathers  Becker,  O’Leary,  O’Brien,  McKinnon, 
Scully,  Halpin,  Hanrahan,  Cavanagh,  Quinn, 
Keveney,  et  al.  How  I would  enjoy  seeing  them 
all — to  turn  back  the  hands  of  Time — to  be  there  as 
a boy  again  ! Eighteen  years  ago  I hardly  appreci- 
ated Father  Halpin’ s oft-repeated  assurance  that 
those  were  the  happiest  days  of  my  life ! When 
you  see  Father  Halpin  kindly  convey  to  him  the 
assurance  of  my  long-continued  friendship — that  I 
have  remembered  him  all  these  years  (I  graduated 
in  1882)  as  a dear  friend. 

Father  Gockeln  was  indeed  a father  to  me  during 
my  career  at  Fordham.  I dearly  loved  the  old 
gentleman.  In  fact,  I came  from  Fordham  on  com- 
mencement day,  1882,  with  naught  but  most  pleas- 
ant memories  of  all  the  professors  and  members  of 
the  faculty  whom  I knew.  And  I think  I knew 
them  all,  not  excepting  Brother  Roach,  the  infir- 
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marian,  whose  acquaintance  I used  to  cultivate  most 
assiduously.  Believe  me,  dear  sir, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

F.  D.  Dodge,  ’82. 

A TIMED  Y PROTEST. 


Dear  Mr.  Editor: 

Will  you  permit  an  old  fellow  to  air  a grievance 
in  your  pages?  The  cause  of  my  trouble  is  the 
manner  in  which  one  of  our  sacred  traditions  is 
being  abused.  There  is  nothing  novel  in  this 
situation.  It’s  in  the  nature  of  an  old  fellow  to 
grumble  at  the  shattering  of  traditions,  just  as  it  is 
in  the  nature  of  traditions  to  be  shattered  and  of 
old  established  customs  to  give  place  to  new.  But 
the  tradition  to  which  I allude  is  no  ordinary  tradi- 
tion— it  will  not  admit  of  shattering.  I allude  to 
the  attempt  to  change  the  college  color  by  combin- 
ing white  with  the  maroon,  which  we  have  worn 
so  proudly  for  the  last  twenty-five  years.  I have 
been  surprised  and  more  than  a little  irritated,  as 
indeed,  have  many  of  my  fellow  alumni,  to  find,  on 
visiting  the  college,  so  many  of  the  students  wear- 
ing maroon  and  white  jerseys  and  maroon  and 
white  buttons,  and  combining  the  colors  in  the 
decorations  on  festive  occasions.  Worse  still,  I 
have  seen  the  baseball  team  playing  in  maroon 
and  white  sweaters  and  jerseys,  and  to  cap  the 
climax,  at  the  last  Alumni  dinner,  the  decorations, 
and  even  the  ribbons  that  tied  the  menu-cards,  were 
maroon  and  white. 

This  should  not  be,  Mr.  Editor.  Even  if  the 
change  were  desirable  (which  it  is  not,  since  this 
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combination  is  used  also  by  Lafayette),  it  is  bad 
policy  to  change.  Our  color  is  our  distinctive 
badge.  It  has  become  identified  with  our  college, 
and  to  alter  it  is  to  make  us  ridiculous.  It  argues, 
too,  a lack  of  pride.  What  would  be  done,  think 
you,  to  a Secretary  of  War,  or  other  official,  or 
even  a private  citizen,  who,  because  he  did  not  like 
the  combination  of  colors  in  our  national  flag,  sub- 
stituted yellow  for  the  red  in  the  stripes,  or  black 
for  the  blue  in  the  field  of  stars  ? I don’t  think 
any  conservative  life  insurance  company  would 
take  him  as  a risk.  And  is  there  any  reason  why 
we  should  guard  our  national  badge  more  jealously 
than  our  college  badge  ? 

The  arguments  put  forth  by  the  advocates  of  the 
innovation  are  particularly  ingenuous.  I took  one 
of  them  to  task  recently,  and  he  attempted  to 
defend  his  position  by  asserting  that  all  the  other 
colleges  used  two  colors — therefore,  we  should  do 
likewise.  I drew  his  attention  to  Harvard,  Yale 
and  Holy  Cross,  and  he  immediately  shifted  his 
ground,  falling  back  on  his  own  individual  taste. 
This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  only  reason  for  the 
change.  But  the  position  is  untenable.  If  the 
precedent  is  once  established  there  is  no  determin- 
ing where  it  will  stop.  If  it  is  merely  a matter  of 
personal  preference,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
next  generation  from  eliminating  the  maroon  and 
substituting  some  other  color — green,  for  instance — 
and  then  what  will  become  of  our  traditions  ? 

It  is  a shame  that  it  should  be  necessary  to  speak 
publicly  about  a matter  of  this  kind.  If  the  stu- 
dents and  alumni  of  our  college  do  not  know  their 
own  color,  who  can  be  expected  to  recognize  and 
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respect  it  ? It  may  be  that  you  have  not  space 
available  in  your  columns  for  this  letter,  but  I will 
ask  you  at  least  to  notice  the  subject  editorially,  and 
lend  the  weight  of  your  influence  in  securing  the 
recognition  of  our  proper  color.  With  best  wishes, 

Faithfully  yours, 

Senex. 

A WAIL,  OF  DISTRESS. 


Messrs.  Editors  : 

Can  you,  out  of  your  infinite  store  of  wisdom, 
or  your  readers  (such  as  have  any)  out  of  their  ditto 
ditto  of  ditto,  suggest  a remedy  for  an  evil  which  is 
afflicting  a poor,  pestered  creature — to  wit,  the  sub- 
scriber. I am  bored  almost  to  death  by  the  frequent 
and  persistent  visits  of  my  too  sociable  neighbors. 
The  five  minutes  allowed  by  the  rules  seem  sadly 
insufficient  for  them  ; no  hour  is  sacred  to  them  ; no 
work  is  safe  from  the  danger  of  a sacrilegious  inter- 
ruption. It  may  be  that  by  dint  of  unremitting  toil, 
I have  justsucceeded  in  finding  the  latitude  and  long- 
itude of  a Greek  sentence,  when  some  unregenerate 
disturber  bursts  in  on  my  solitude,  and  the  result  of 
fifteen  minutes’  hard  labor  goes  careering  into  ob- 
livion. It  may  be  that  I have  just  succeeded  in  top- 
ping off  a masterly  sonnet — an  epoch-making  work, 
maybe — when  a rap  on  my  door  followed  by  a sight 
draft  on  my  stable  scatters  my  inspired  thoughts  to 
the  four  winds.  (This  last  situation  might  have  a per- 
sonal interest  for  you,  gentlemen,  inasmuch  as  it  in- 
volves a possible  loss  to  the  Monthly.)  The  corridor 
to  which  an  unkind  fate  has  assigned  me,  is  so  full  of 
people  of  this  kind,  that  I have  come  to  believe 
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with  the  genial  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table, 
that  “all  men  are  bores  except  when  you  want 
them.” 

At  Oxford,  I have  been  told,  they  have  a device 
which  provides  a remedy  for  this  evil.  Every  room 
is  provided  with  what  is  known  locally  as  an  “oak.” 
It  is  a door  without  handle  or  latch,  hung  outside 
the  door  proper,  which,  when  closed,  intimates  that 
the  occupant  is  within,  but  does  not  wish  to  be  dis- 
turbed. Etiquette  demands  that  his  wish  be  respected. 
Now,  of  course,  I don’t  expect  that  the  house  is  go- 
ing to  equip  each  room  in  this  manner,  but  could 
not  some  other  sign  be  adopted,  which  would  con- 
vey, when  displayed,  the  same  intimation  ? One  of 
the  post-graduates  last  year,  used  such  a device  in 
the  form  of  a sign  with  the  inscription,  “ This  is 
my  busy  day,”  which  he  tacked  to  the  outside  of 
his  door.  I don’t  know  whether  or  not  it  was  re- 
spected, but,  perhaps,  if  the  use  of  such  a signal,  or 
an  illuminated  card  containing  Dr.  Holmes’  remark, 
or  a flag  at  half-mast,  or  any  old  thing,  were  to  be- 
come general,  and  its  significance  understood,  we 
would  be  saved  a great  deal  of  trouble  and  bad  tem- 
per. Perhaps,  gentlemen,  you  can  improve  on  my 
suggestion.  Yours,  in  trouble, 

PERT^SUS. 

[Your  own  suggestion,  my  dear  fellow,  seems  to 
be  very  good — as  good  as  any  we  could  make.  The 
Monthly  might  be  tempted  to  issue  such  cards  as 
you  describe  if  a sufficient  demand  for  them  could 
be  guaranteed.  The  profit  might  enable  us  to 
furnish  our  sanctum  fittingly.  Let  us  hear  some 
more  on  the  subject. — Eds.] 
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NEWS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

THE  SENIORS’  RETURN. 


IT  was  not  the  triumphant  return  of  the  valiant 
heroes  from  Santiago’s  battlefield  nor  the  com- 
memoration of  a glorious  victory  over  some 
rival  institution  which  occasioned  the  rejoicing  at 
Fordham  on  the  evening  of  September  14th,  but 
the  return  of  those  time  honored  veterans  whom  we 
revere  and  with  awe  and  envy  salute  as  “ Our  Phil- 
osophers.” One  and  all  we  were  looking  forward 
to  the  return  of  a band  of  our  fellow  collegians, 
who  bade  us  good-bye  as  Juniors  but  who  returned 
a dignified  body  of  Seniors. 

But  the  undergraduates  were  not  the  only  ones 
who  looked  forward  with  so  much  pleasure  to  this 
date.  We  feel  safe  in  saying  it  was  likewise  a 
source  of  pleasure  to  the  Seniors  themselves.  For 
several  years  the  Senior  has  been  present  at  the  re- 
ception given  the  returning  philosophers  and  ob- 
serving year  after  year  the  kindly  attention  and  re- 
spect paid  those  who  were  entering  upon  the  last 
act  in  the  drama  of  college  life,  he  could  not  help 
looking  forward  with  pleasure  to  that  occasion 
when  he  would  return  to  Alma  Mater  in  the  same 
role.  This  period  in  the  lives  of  the  men  of  ’99 
was  now  at  hand. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth,  as  the  evening 
train  was  leaving  the  station,  near  a group  of 
maples  at  the  foot  of  the  lawn,  we  caught  our  first 
glimpse  of  the  class  of  ninety-nine.  Suddenly  there 
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broke  upon  our  ears  a cheer  known  alike  to  all. 
They  were  the  first  to  salute  and  we  responded 
again  and  again  with  cheers  which  echoed  and  re- 
echoed throughout  the  grounds  until  the  very  trees 
seem  to  join  in  our  greeting. 

As  they  emerged  from  the  darkness  which  had 
hitherto  partly  concealed  them  from  our  view  we 
recognized  their  familiar  faces.  Yes,  they  are  all 
there,  from  the  representative  of  Fordham  to  the 
gentleman  from  San  Francisco.  And  with  them 
are  three  unfamiliar  faces,  three  new  men  who  have 
come  to  us  from  a sister  college,  to  make  their 
philosophical  studies  with  our  boys  of  ninety-nine. 

That  their  last  year  may  be  pleasant,  and  their 
final  course  successful,  is  the  sincere  wish  of  the 
undergraduates  of  Fordham. 

Michael  J.  Earkin,  ’oo. 


FATHER  McTAMMANY  AT  AURIESVILEE. 


THE  Vatican , of  Albany,  published  in  a recent 
issue  an  account  of  the  ceremonies  on  Sep- 
tember 3d,  at  the  Shrine  of  Our  Eady  of 
Martyrs,  Auriesville,  N.  Y.  The  account  included 
the  following  notice  of  a sermon  by  the  Rev. 
Edward  McTammany,  S.J.,  treasurer  of  Fordham 
College : 

“ Father  McTammany  was  never  heard  to  better 
advantage,  nor  listened  to  with  more  attention.  He 
recounted  the  sacrifices  made  by  the  missionaries  of 
that  bygone  time;  he  dwelt  in  particular  upon  the 
lives  of  those  whose  days  were  spent  among  the 
savages  of  this  very  locality.  He  described  the 
death  of  the  young  novice,  Rene  Goupil,  and  the 
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weary  years  that  intervened  before  his  faithful 
friend,  Father  Jogues,  met  death  at  the  same  cruel 
hands.  He  spoke  of  the  boundless  charity  that  in- 
spired these  souls  and  of  the  boundless  faith  that 
sustained  them.  He  spoke  of  our  lives  with  their 
trials  perhaps,  but  none  without  opportunities  for 
doing  good.” 

SANCTUARY  SOCIETY. 


ONE  of  the  important  changes  inaugurated  by 
Rev.  Father  Rector  and  Father  O’Carroll, 
S.J.,  our  minister,  is  the  complete  renovation 
of  the  sanctuary  in  the  college  church.  The  sanc- 
tuary itself  is  being  extended  several  feet  into  the 
body  of  the  church;  the  walls  have  been  retouched; 
the  altar  gilded  anew,  and  the  general  aspect  of  the 
whole  sanctuary  materially  improved.  Nor  have 
the  small  altars  been  neglected.  They,  too,  have 
taken  on  a fresher  and  more  befitting  garb  and  have 
moreover  been  moved  several  feet  away  from  the 
walls. 

The  beautiful  statue  of  “ Jesus  pleading,”  erected 
last  year  by  the  students  at  the  suggestion  of  Rev. 
Father  Whitney,  S.J.,  has  been  removed  from  the 
main  altar  as  being  out  of  harmony  with  the  pre- 
vailing darker  hues,  and  now  graces  the  corridor 
leading  to  the  refectory  and  students’  chapel.  Here 
its  appearance  is  certainly  more  impressive  and  its 
peculiar  beauty  more  in  accord  with  the  surround- 
ings. To  complete  the  transformation  the  floor  of 
the  sanctuary  has  been  covered  with  a beautiful 
green  carpet,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Moore  of  Albany. 

The  church  was  formally  reopened  with  Solemn 
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Mass,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  retreat,  and  will  here- 
after be  used  daily  as  in  former  years. 

The  Sanctuary  Society  reorganized  immediately 
after  our  return,  with  Mr.  Carney,  S.J.,  as  moder- 
ator. The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are  as  fol- 
lows: Master  of  ceremonies,  Ambrose  Dunnigan, 
’oo;  assistant  master  of  ceremonies,  Thomas  Mc- 
Cormick, ’oi;  thurifers,  Joseph  Martin,  ’oo,  and 
John  O’Donohue,  ’oi;  acolytes,  John  O’Brien  and 
Dennis  McLaughlin;  wardens.  Charles  Mum  and 
John  Sullivan. 

Thos.  McCormick,  ’oi. 


LIBRARY  NOTES. 


THE  Library  Association,  now  under  the  super- 
vision of  Rev.  Father  Ziegler,  held  an  elec- 
tion of  officers  on  September  18.  The  follow- 
ing were  elected : President,  Paul  Dolan,  ’99  ; vice- 
president,  Ambrose  Dunnigan,  ’00 ; treasurer, 
Thomas  McCormick,  ’01 ; first  secretary,  Charles 
Vion,  ’99 ; second  secretary,  J.  O’Donohue,  ’01  ; 
third  secretary,  James  Kilroe,  ’00 ; librarians,  M.  A. 
Zuricalday,  ’99,  and  Lawrence  Clancey,  ’02. 

On  September  23,  a meeting  was  held  at  which 
Rev.  Father  Ziegler  presented  to  the  Association  a 
series  of  rules  intended  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the 
members,  and  insure  easy  access  to  the  Library  for 
the  students  at  large.  The  aim  of  the  Association 
is  to  see  that  all  demands  are  properly  attended  to, 
and  to  encourage  all  in  the  use  of  the  library. 

M.  A.  Zuricalday,  ’99. 
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THE  RETREAT. 


THE  annual  Retreat  began  on  the  evening  of  the 
5th,  and  ended  with  general  Communion  on 
the  morning  of  the  9th  of  October.  It  was 
given  by  Rev.  Father  Chester,  S.J.,  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  a former  professor  at  St.  John’s.  Four  ser- 
mons were  given  in  the  chapel  daily,  the  evening 
one  being  followed  by  Benediction  of  the  Most 
Blessed  Sacrament.  Spiritual  reading  was  held  in 
common  every  day  before  dinner,  and  the  stations 
of  the  cross  were  made  every  afternoon. 

No  classes  were  held  during  the  retreat;  the 
billiard  and  reading  rooms  were  closed ; no  letters 
were  written  or  delivered,  and  only  spiritual  books 
could  be  procured  from  the  library. 

On  Sunday  morning,  October  10th,  Solemn  High 
Mass  was  celebrated  in  the  church.  The  following 
assisted  in  the  services : Celebrant,  Rev.  Father 
Chester;  Deacon,  Rev.  Father  Minister;  Sub-dea- 
con, Mr.  Brooks.  In  the  afternoon,  Rev.  Father 
Chester  gave  the  closing  sermon  of  the  retreat,  fol- 
lowed by  Solemn  Benediction:  Celebrant,  Rev. 
Father  Rector;  Deacon,  Rev.  Father  Casten;  Sub- 
deacon, Mr.  Brown. 
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FORDHAMENSIA. 


— “ Once  more  into  the  breach,  dear  friends,  once 
more  ! ” 

— What  a wealth  of  new  faces  greeted  the  old 
boy  at  his  return  on  the  seventh.  Surely  the  at- 
tendance this  year  bids  fair  to  be  a red-letter  one  in 
the  history  of  the  college,  and  deservedly  so. 
Squareness  is  a virtue  that  is  appreciated  alike  the 
world  over. 

— The  new  year  has  brought  many  new  faces 
among  the  faculty.  Father  Campbell  remains  as 
president,  and  Father  McTammany  as  treasurer  ; 
as  minister,  however,  the  latter  has  been  succeeded 
by  the  Rev.  Peter  O’Carroll,  a former  student  of  the 
college,  who  was  in  residence  in  ’80  and  ’81.  Father 
Whitney,  who  was  chaplain,  librarian  and  professor 
of  Higher  Mathematics  last  year,  has  been  appointed 
president  of  Georgetown  University.  The  Rev. 
Father  Ziegler,  who  was  a member  of  the  faculty  in 
’90  and  ’91,  has  returned  and  has  succeeded  Father 
Whitney  as  librarian;  he  is  also  professor  of  Classics 
and  English  in  the  Sophomore  class.  Father  Cas- 
ten,  who  had  this  class  last  year,  is  now  vice-presi- 
dent in  the  place  of  Father  Pettit,  who  has  gone  to 
Frederick,  Md.,  as  Assistant  Master  of  Novices ; 
Father  O’Reilly,  who  had  the  post-graduate  class  in 
Ethics  last  year,  is  chaplain,  and  Father  Jouin  suc- 
ceeds him  as  professor  of  Ethics.  The  classes  in 
Higher  Mathematics  are  divided  between  Fathers 
McTammany  and  Casten.  Father  Renaud  remains 
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in  charge  of  the  class  of  Philosophy  and  Father 
Fox  of  the  Chemistry  and  Physics  classes.  Father 
O’Hara  has  gone  to  Holy  Cross  College,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  and  has  been  succeeded  as  professor  of  Rhet- 
oric by  the  Rev.  James  P.  Fagan,  S.J.,  who  taught 
the  same  class  ten  years  ago.  Father  Fagan  is  also 
an  old  Fordham  student,  having  been  a member  of 
the  class  of  ’76.  The  Rev.  Patrick  Casey,  S.J., 
has  taken  the  place  of  Father  Weber  as  profes- 
sor of  Freshman  class.  The  latter  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
Harmon,  S.J.,  Mr.  Mulligan,  S.J.,  and  Mr.  Toohey, 
S.J.,  have  been  replaced  in  the  Academic  classes  by 
Mr.  Moakley,  S.J.,  Mr.  Ljnnehan,  S.J.,  and  Mr. 
Brooks,  S.J.  Mr.  Albert  G.  Brown,  S.J.,  is  still  in 
charge  of  the  Dramatic  Society,  and  is  also  teach- 
ing in  the  Special  Academic  class. 

— Father  Casey,  Mr.  Brown,  and  Mr.  Carney  are 
instructors  in  Elocution.  In  the  English  course, 
Mr.  Eugene  DeE.  McDonnell,  S.J.,  is  professor  of 
Rhetoric,  and  Mr.  Taaffe,  professor  of  Advanced 
English  ; Mr.  Walter  Martin,  ’97,  is  teaching  the 
class  of  Special  English,  and  Mr.  Charles  E.  Ster- 
ling, First  English  Grammar.  Among  the  prefects 
there  has  been  almost  a complete  change.  The 
Rev.  Thomas  Cryan,  S.J.,  another  old  Fordham  stu- 
dent, has  taken  the  place  of  Father  Pittar,  S.J., 
who  has  been  transferred  to  St.  Joseph’s  Church, 
Philadelphia  ; the  Rev.  M.  A.  Purtell,  S.J.,  also  an 
old  Fordhamite,  was  early  in  the  year  in  charge  of 
Second  Division,  but  has  since  been  transferred  to 
St.  Francis  Xavier’s  College,  New  York.  His  place 
has  been  taken  by  Mr.  O’Hare,  who  was  here  seve- 
ral years  ago.  Mr.  Burns  assists  him.  Mr.  Car- 
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ney,  S.J.,  remains  in  charge  of  St.  John’s  Hall, 
where  he  is  assisted  by  Mr.  Johnson,  S.J.,  and  Mr. 
Brooks,  S.J. 

— But  the  most  momentous  change  that  this  sum- 
mer has  witnessed  is  the  removal  of  Brother  Halla- 
han,  or,  as  he  was  more  familiarly  known,  Brother 
“Hooly.”  For  nearly  twenty  years  his  was  a 
familiar  figure  about  Fordham.  Generations  of 
students  have  listened  with  awe  to  his  oracular 
utterances  on  baseball,  football,  philosophy  and 
kindred  topics.  Many  were  his  recollections  of 
other  days — the  days  of  the  Aspells  and  Jack 
Doyle;  of  Giddings  and  McNamara  and  Enright; 
of  Buck  Goshen  and  Sweeney  and  Shea;  of  the 
Carmodys  and  Comerford  and  Sullivan  and  Fergu- 
son; of  the  many  thrilling  situations  “when  Bob 
Carmody  came  to  the  bat — and,  man,  he  could  hit 
a pea  that  day.”  But  he  is  gone.  He  is  one  now 
with  his  memories  and  his  traditions.  The  “shop” 
knows  him  not,  nor  the  baseball  field,  nor  any  of 
his  familiar  haunts.  No  more  will  his  familiar 
figure  cross  our  vision  in  our  comings  and  goings ; 
no  more  will  his  familiar  voice  ring  in  our  ears. 
And  the  old  boys — ah ! the  disappointed  old  boys ! — 
they  will  rub  their  eyes  and  look  about  and  wonder 
if  this  is  really  Fordham. 

— A vast  improvement  has  been  effected  in  the 
main  entrance  hall  by  the  removal  of  the  glass  par- 
tition and  door  which  formerly  divided  it.  This 
partition  spoiled  the  appearance  of  two  of  the  pil- 
lars and  utterly  marred  the  effect  of  the  lofty  hall. 
It  seems  much  larger  and  more  imposing  since  the 
removal.  The  hall  and  the  offices  of  the  president 
and  the  treasurer  have  been  redecorated. 
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— A new  entrance  to  the  music  rooms  has  been 
constructed,  an  iron  stairway  leading  from  without 
directly  to  the  rooms.  This  and  the  new  vestibule 
leading  to  the  treasurer’s  office  to  be  used  by  the 
students,  have  done  away  almost  entirely  with  the 
traffic  through  the  main  hall. 

— Apropos  of  the  music  rooms,  the  Glee,  Banjo 
and  Mandolin  clubs  have  been  reorganized  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  McDonnell,  S.J.,  and  are  hard  at 
work  preparing  for  their  first  concert.  They  have 
already  received  an  invitation  to  appear  in  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  on  Thanksgiving  Eve,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Excelsior  Club  of  that  village,  but 
they  will  probably  not  accept  it.  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible that  they  will  be  ready  for  a public  appear- 
ance so  soon. 

— The  reading  and  billiard  rooms  have  been 
newly  equipped  since  last  year  and  now  look  quite 
comfortable  and  attractive. 

— Rev.  Father  Fox  has  introduced  many  new 
changes  in  the  science  building,  greatly  facilitating 
the  work  of  students.  Amongst  the  additions  may 
be  mentioned  the  new  laboratory.  The  working 
tables  have  been  so  arranged  as  to  give  plenty  of 
room  to  each  student,  thus  avoiding  all  crowding. 
Each  apartment  is  now  provided  with  its  own 
water  spigot  and  own  reagents.  The  result  is  a 
great  saving  of  time.  New  fume-chambers  and 
ventilators  have  also  been  added,  and  things  look 
so  neat  generally  that  it  will  take  some  time 
before  it  assumes  the  ordinary  “working-day” 
appearance  of  a laboratory. 

— The  new  order  of  time  for  lectures  and  classes 
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is  meeting  with  unanimous  approval.  They  now 
commence  at  nine  o’clock  and  are  finished  at  half- 
past three.  There  is  a vast  difference  between  this 
and  the  order  of  some  years  ago,  when  the  session 
commenced  at  eight  and  ended  at  five  o’clock. 

— Here  is  a difficulty  for  some  historical  expert 
to  solve.  Several  young  gentlemen  who  like  to  be 
called  Sophomores,  and  wear  “ 1901  ” on  their  caps, 
are  much  worried  over  a point  in  modern  history. 
In  a recent  recitation  the  question  arose  as  to  the 
spot  in  Britain  where  the  Romans  landed  in  their 
invasion  of  the  island.  One  said  it  was  Plymouth 
Rock  and  another  maintained  that  it  was  London. 
The  point  is  still  unsettled  between  them,  but  both 
are  wondering  why  the  professor  smiled.  It  was 
one  of  these  young  gentlemen,  by  the  way,  who  a 
short  time  before  told  of  the  Emperor  Augustus 
sending  a telegram  to  the  Roman  Senate. 

— An  equally  enjoyable  story  is  told  of  another 
youth  of  sporting  tendencies  who  is  still  in  resi- 
dence here.  The  professor  of  literature  had  been 
reading  extracts  from  Thwing’s  Reading  of  Books , 
one  of  which  referred  to  the  invention  of  Guten- 
berg. On  being  questioned  as  to  what  was  the  inven- 
tion referred  to  this  youth  promptly  and  confidently 
replied:  “ The  race-track.”  Similar  in  taste,  if 

not  otherwise,  to  this  young  man  was  another  who 
interrupted  the  professor  in  a description  of  the 
games  with  which  Nero  entertained  the  Roman 
people,  to  ask  if  there  was  any  limit  to  those  games. 
These  young  men  have  a brilliant  future  in  store 
for  them. 

— Everyone  should  congratulate  himself  and  the 
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other  fellows  on  that  first  Suburban  game.  It  was 
hard,  of  course,  to  have  the  umpire  urge  the  plea 
of  “ darkness  ” when  the  game  was  practically 
yours.  But  the  manner  in  which  all  received  his 
decision  speaks  well  for  the  dominant  spirit  of  the 
college  and,  incidentally,  for  everybody’s  power  of 
self-control. 

— Frank  Murphy,  ’oo,  has  been  elected  captain  of 
the  baseball  team  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  choice 
is  an  excellent  one,  as  Frank  gives  every  evidence 
of  being  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  With 
Manager  McPartland  and  Captain  Murphy  in  the 
van  and  all  the  rest  of  us  giving  them  our  best 
support,  both  financial  and  otherwise,  can  anyone 
doubt  the  result? 

— Apropos  of  baseball,  was  it  not  a real  pleasure 
to  see  how  our  boys  hit  and  fielded  in  that  six-five 
Suburban  game?  Verily  victory,  assuming  the  pro- 
portions of  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  looms  up  in  the 
distance. 

— The  ’Varsity  football  team  has  organized  for  the 
fall  campaign  under  the  management  of  John  Mc- 
Gowan, ’99.  Maurice  J.  O’Gorman,  ’00,  was  unani- 
mously elected  captain  by  the  candidates  for  the 
team.  Captain  O’Gorman  has  his  men  on  the  cam- 
pus daily,  and  under  his  and  Coach  Masterson’s  effi- 
cient instruction,  the  material  is  being  rapidly 
rounded  into  shape. 

— Class  elections  were  in  order  immediately  after 
our  return  in  September.  The  following  is  a list 
of  officers  of  the  various  classes: 

Senior:  President,  Paul  Dolan;  secretary,  Ar- 
thur Higney. 
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Junior:  President,  Henry  P.  Downes;  vice-presi- 
dent, Ambrose  P.  Dunnigan;  treasurer,  James  A. 
Treacy. 

Sophomore:  President,  Thomas  J.  McCormick; 
vice-president,  Joseph  Sinnott;  treasurer,  William 
Curley. 

Freshman:  President,  Lawrence  D.  Clancy;  vice- 
president,  Edward  Mitchell;  treasurer,  Edwin  C. 
Fasset. 

Junior  English:  President,  Louis  Rabel;  vice- 
president,  Michael  Kelley;  treasurer,  John  Bourke; 
secretary,  William  Rafferty. 

Sophomore  English:  President,  John  Mullen* 
vice-president,  Thomas  McLoughlin;  treasurer, 
Joseph  Ferrara;  secretary,  Joseph  A.  Byrne. 

— The  officers  of  the  billiard  and  reading  rooms 
for  the  ensuing  term  are  the  following: 

Billiard  Room:  President,  John  J.  Joyce,  ’oo; 
vice-president,  Charles  Wade,  ’oo;  treasurer,  Henry 
P.  Downes,  ’oo;  corresponding  secretary,  Edwin  C. 
Fasset,  ’02;  recording  secretary,  Richard  Treacy, 
’01. 

Reading  Room:  President,  James  Kilroe,  ’00; 
vice-president,  Michael  Larkin,  ’00;  secretary,  David 
Donovan,  ’01;  librarian,  Richard  Treacy,  ’01. 

— The  excellent  work  done  thus  far  to  further  the 
interests  of  athletics  deserves  a word  of  commenda- 
tion. The  Rev.  Father  Cryan  has  earned  the  grati- 
tude of  all,  both  by  what  he  has  done  himself  and 
by  what  he  has  inspired  others  to  do.  Considering 
the  season  and  the  conditions,  the  baseball  team 
has  been  doing  admirably  and  there  is  every  indi- 
cation that  we  shall  have  a strong  football  team  and 
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a strong  track  team  in  the  field  this  year.  It  is 
probable  that  all  the  important  baseball  games 
next  spring  will  be  played  on  the  new  Second  Di- 
vision diamond.  Plans  have  been  prepared  for  a 
handsome  and  commodious  grand  stand  to  be  built 
there  and  it  is  probable,  too,  that  a new  cinder 
track,  including  both  fields,  will  be  laid.  As  a 
step  towards  raising  enough  money  to  build  the 
grand  stand  the  following  circular  letter  has  been 
sent  to  all  the  alumni  and  friends  of  the  college : 

Fordham  College  Athletic  Association. 

New  York  City,  Oct.  8,  1898. 

Dear  Sir: 

We  are  endeavoring  to  raise  twelve  hundred  dol- 
lars ($1,200),  if  we  can,  among  the  students, 
alumni  and  friends  of  the  college. 

Our  object  is  to  build  a grand  stand  that  will  not 
be  a disgrace  to  the  college,  as  the  present  one  is. 
Can  we  induce  you  to  help  us  out  ? 

We  would  ask  you  for  twenty-five  dollars  ($25), 
but  whatever  your  generosity  and  love  for  your  old 
college  may  prompt  you  to  give  us  will  be  most 
gratefully  received  and  acknowledged. 

Awaiting  your  favor,  we  are 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

S.  J.  McPartland,  Pres. 

f Thomas  Gaffney  Taaffe,  ’90,  a.m. 

Committee  < John  F.  Joyce,  ’oo. 

John  J.  Toohey,  ’oo. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  response  to  the  appeal 
will  be  prompt  and  generous.  The  money  will  be 
well  spent. 

— The  classes  of  the  University  Course  have  dele- 
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gated  two  members  each,  to  revise  the  constitutions 
of  the  athletic,  gymnasium  and  baseball  associations. 

Henry  P.  Downes,  ’oo. 

ST.  JOHN’S  hale. 

There  are  more  students  at  St.  John’s  Hall 
now  than  at  any  time  last  year.  All  but  eight 
of  the  old  boys  have  returned  with  admirable 
promptness.  There  are  many  new  faces  on  the 
division,  and  most  of  them  are  likely  ones, 
although,  according  to  the  average  St.  John’s  Hall 
boy,  a “likely”  fellow  is  one  who  can  play  baseball 
and  football  well  enough  to  get  on  the  “Tyros.” 

The  United  States  are  very  well  represented  here. 
We  have  boys  from  all  parts  of  our  beloved 
country. 

Our  superiors  made  many  improvements  during 
the  summer  vacation.  When  the  old  boys  re- 
turned they  thought  they  were  in  some  unfamiliar 
place.  There  was  hardly  an  old  eyesore  left.  We 
say  hardly , for  the  extension  of  our  ball  field  still 
remains  to  be  completed.  However,  we  hear  that 
Father  Minister  promises  to  have  this  done  at  his 
earliest  possible  convenience.  We  quote  the  base- 
ball coach’s  own  words  when  we  say  that  we  have 
some  extraordinary  material  for  the  Tyros  of  ’99 
and  a future  ’Varsity  baseball  team. 

We  played  three  games  since  we  returned,  win- 
ning every  one.  The  last  game  was  especially 
noteworthy,  as  our  opponents  were  our  seniors  in 
age  and  our  superiors  in  strength.  But  we  out- 
played them  both  in  the  field  and  at  the  bat. 
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Score : 

Innings  ..12345678  9 — R.  H.  E. 
Tyros  ...54112614  x — 24  30  2 
Nortlisiders  25002000  1 — 10  14  6 

To  see  a boy  perched  up  in  a corner  with  a tac- 
tics book  in  his  hands  is  not  an  unfamiliar  sight 
nowadays.  It  may  be  surmised  that  he  expects  to 
be  a lieutenant,  or  even  a captain,  when  the  ap- 
pointment of  officers  comes  around. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  like  the  change  of 
time  for  classes  very  much.  The  reason  is  evident. 

The  following  are  the  officers  for  St.  John’s  Hall 
for  the  first  term : Reading  room,  H.  Marsh  and  W. 
Moore;  billiard  room,  J.  Noulett  and  E.  Lopez; 
bowling  alley,  G.  D’Arcy  and  W.  Hinchliffe;  press, 
A.  Ewald  and  R.  Bourke;  tennis,  G.  McNally  and 
H.  McNally. 

The  officers  of  the  bowling  alley  will  soon  have 
plenty  of  work  to  do.  At  present  there  is  little 
bowling,  but  we  intend  soon  to  start  a shooting 
gallery,  where  we  may  amuse  ourselves  with  our 
fine,  new  Winchester  repeaters.  This  will  be  in 
charge  of  those  officers. 

Our  parlor,  billiard  and  reading  rooms,  study-hall 
and  dormitory  are  being  beautified  more  and  more 
every  day  and  are  looking,  so  folks  tell  us,  more 
and  more  home-like. 

Honorable  Louis  M.  Haffen,  President  of  the 
Borough  of  the  Bronx,  favored  us  with  his  pres- 
ence at  one  of  the  “ Tyro  ” baseball  games.  The 
president  came  to  see  his  godson  and  nephew, 
Louis  Haffen,  a student  of  St.  John’s  Hall.  While 
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enjoying  the  game,  Mr.  Haffen  recalled  the  days 
when  he  played  on  the  “ Tyros,”  and  when  he  cov- 
ered third  base  for  and  captained  the  “ Rose  Hills.” 

On  the  eighteenth  of  September,  God,  our  Lord, 
called  to  Himself  the  mother  of  William  J.  Hinch- 
liffe,  a student  of  the  Hall.  We  sent  to  our  com- 
rade and  his  bereaved  family  a letter  expressive  of 
our  sympathy,  and  many  of  us  offered  prayers  and 
communions  for  the  repose  of  the  departed  soul. 
Our  Prefect  and  two  of  the  students  visited  the 
home  of  the  mourners  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  on  the 
day  preceding  the  funeral. 
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AMONG  THE  OLD  BOYS. 


AMONG  the  earliest  of  the  old  students  to  visit 
. us  this  year  was  Lieutenant  Edward  H. 
Martin,  B.S.  ’92,  of  the  21st  U.  S.  Infantry. 
He  was  on  furlough,  recuperating  from  a severe 
attack  of  malarial  fever  contracted  in  the  trenches 
before  Santiago.  He  had  many  stories  to  tell  of 
the  hardships  of  the  campaign  in  Cuba,  an  account 
of  which,  by  the  way,  he  has  promised  to  give  the 
readers  of  the  Monthly  in  the  near  future.  Since 
his  return  home  he  has  had  an  additional  oppor- 
tunity to  display  his  heroism.  The  New  York 
Herald  of  September  5,  under  the  caption  of 
“Lieutenant  Martin’s  Heroism,”  told  how  he  had, 
while  yachting  with  some  friends  on  Long  Island 
Sound,  ably  assisted  in  saving  the  lives  of  the  occu- 
pants of  a capsized  boat.  The  Herald , after  de- 
scribing the  overturning  of  the  boat  and  the  oppor- 
tune arrival  of  the  yacht  on  the  scene  of  the  acci- 
dent, continues: 

“Lieutenant  Martin,  with  no  thought  of  his 
fever-weakened  system,  threw  off  his  coat,  and,  as 
the  Arline  came  up  to  one  of  the  drowning  men, 
plunged  overboard  to  save  him.  A heavy  sea  was 
running,  but  the  lieutenant  swam  with  powerful 
strokes  and  soon  reached  his  man.  Laying  hold  of 
him,  he  swam  with  him  to  the  Princess  of  Norwalk , 
the  boat  which  had  been  capsized,  and  aided  him 
to  a safe  hold  of  the  rigging  This  done,  Lieuten- 
ant Martin  struck  out  for  another  almost  exhausted 
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man  and  bore  him  to  the  schooner,  repeating  the 
deed  until  he  had  placed  in  safety  all  who  had  been 
swept  away.  In  the  meantime  his  friends  had 
come  to  his  aid  in  a boat,  and  all  were  taken  on 
board  the  yacht.” 

Others  of  our  Alumni  have  been  concerned  in 
the  unpleasantness  with  Spain,  as  has  already  been 
noted  in  this  column,  though  few,  as  far  as  we  can 
learn,  were  actually  engaged  in  the  field.  One,  at 
least,  has  lost  his  life  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty. 
Dr.  George  McCreery,  ’74,  surgeon,  U.  S.  A.,  died  of 
fever  while  on  his  way  North  on  board  one  of  the 
transports.  We  hope  to  obtain  a full  account  of 
his  life  and  death  for  a future  issue.  Lieutenant 
James  P.  McNally,  ’92,  has  been  doing  garrison 
duty  with  his  regiment,  the  18th  Pennsylvania; 
Martin  McM.  Ramsay,  of  the  same  class,  has  been 
among  the  Philippines  on  board  the  Montgomery ; 
Louis  Gillon,  who  was  in  residence  here  six  or 
seven  years  ago  and  who  will  be  remembered  as  a 
member  of  the  ’Varsity  football  and  baseball  teams, 
was  a sergeant  in  the  108th  New  York;  Morris 
Clarke,  ’9 7,  was  in  the  171st  New  York;  John  J. 
Sullivan,  ’93,  was  in  the  4th  New  Jersey;  and  Karl 
Aschenbrand,  who  was  a student  in  the  preparatory 
school  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  was  in  the  16th 
Pennsylvania.  These  last  four  saw  none  of  the 
rigors  of  a campaign  except  such  as  were  to  be  en- 
countered in  the  State  camps. 

Although  the  members  of  the  ’class  of  ’98  have 
ceased  to  be  a part  of  our  family,  it  is  probable 
that  we  shall  see  a good  deal  of  them  during  the 
coming  year.  Most  of  them  will  be  located  in  New 
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York  or  vicinity,  where  they  will  be  within  easy 
reach  of  the  college.  Barry,  Downes,  Tierney, 
Mason  and  Meagher  will  study  law  at  "the  New 
York  Daw  School;  Kingston  and  Dunne  will  study 
medicine  at  the  new  Cornell  Medical  School;  Mc- 
Donnell, Claffy  and  Shields  have  elected  to  go  into 
business  and  are  already  hard  at  work;  Byrne  has 
entered  the  seminary  at  Dunwoodie,  and  O’Dono- 
van  will  study  engineering.  Dunlevy,  Corbett  and 
McElroy  will  be  too  far  away  for  any  but  occasional 
visits.  Dunlevy  will  study  law  in  Pittsburg  and 
the  others  have  entered  Georgetown  for  the  post- 
graduate course.  McElroy  will,  in  addition,  take  the 
law  course.  Since  the  re-opening  of  the  college  we 
have  had  visits  from  Barry,  Claffy,  Dunne,  McEl- 
roy, O’Donovan,  Kingston  and  Mason. 

Of  last  year’s  post-graduates,  Daniel  E.  Kiernan, 
’95,  is  at  the  Seminary,  Dunwoodie,  and  George 
V.  Grainger,  ’87,  is  studying  law  in  New  York. 
Both  have  visited  us  during  last  month.  Andres  B. 
Crosas,  ’97,  was  also  among  our  recent  visitors.  He 
left  New  York  for  Porto  Rico  a few  weeks  ago. 
He  has  promised  the  Monthly  a series  of  letters 
on  the  present  condition  of  the  island  and  the 
effects  of  our  invasion.  Joseph  F.  Shea,  ’97,  has 
decided  after  a year’s  experience  of  business  to  com- 
mence the  study  of  medicine.  He  will  enter  Cor- 
nell. Morris  Clarke,  ’97,  has  already  entered  New 
York  Law  School.  P.  Paulding  Brant,  of  the  same 
class,  has  resumed  charge  of  the  class  in  drawing 
and  painting  here.  J.  Frank  Quinlan  and 
George  Hayes,  ’97,  witnessed  one  of  the  recent 
practice  games  of  the  baseball  team.  Mr.  Quinlan 
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had  been  training  at  Traver’s  Island  for  the  cham- 
pionship games  in  Montreal,  but  injured  his  leg 
and  was  obliged  to  quit. 

An  authentic  rumor  has  reached  this  office  that 
Dr.  John  F.  Haben,  ’87,  of  McKeesport,  Pa.,  was 
married  during  the  summer.  Both  the  editors  of 
the  Monthly  and  the  historian  of  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation are  anxiously  awaiting  an  official  notifica- 
tion from  the  gentleman,  but  although  the  union  is, 
as  alleged,  already  several  months  old,  none  has  yet 
been  received. 

Several  of  our  Alumni  are  figuring  prominently 
in  the  present  political  campaign  in  New  York 
State.  Hon.  John  T.  McDonough,  who  was  in 
residence  here  for  three  years,  is  the  Republican 
candidate  for  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  McDonough 
was  here  from  ’63  until  ’66  and  left  in  February  of 
his  graduating  year.  An  excellent  portrait  of  him 
and  a short  biographical  sketch  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  of  October  1st. 
Another  old  student  of  Fordham,  Mr.  Charles  Bul- 
ger, was  for  a time  a possible  candidate  for  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor on  the  Democratic  ticket.  He 
was  a member  of  the  class  of  ’75  but  did  not  finish. 
He  visited  the  college  during  the  first  week  of 
October. 

In  the  issue  of  October  1st  of  Town  Talk , of  Al- 
bany, is  a portrait  of  Mr.  Martin  H.  Glynn,  ’94, 
whose  friends  are  working  hard  to  secure  for  him 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  Assemblyman  from 
the  Third  Assembly  District  of  Albany.  A bio- 
graphical sketch,  as  full  of  weird  inaccuracies  as 
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the  average  newspaper  article,  accompanies  the 
portrait. 

John  H.  Slevin,  ’90,  who  has  been  virtually  lost 
to  the  Fordham  world  for  several  years,  is  now 
located,  as  we  have  been  told,  in  Detroit,  Mich. 
He  is  practicing  medicine  there,  having  completed 
his  studies  in  a Western  college.  John  P.  Whelan, 
of  the  same  class,  is  practicing  law  in  Montreal. 

As  we  were  going  to  press,  the  news  reached  us 
of  the  death  of  one  of  our  graduates,  the  Rev.  John 
J.  Mead,  ’85.  He  died  Thursday,  October  6th,  at  the 
rectory  of  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas,  West  118th 
Street,  New  York,  where  he  was  a curate.  He  was 
buried  the  following  Saturday,  in  Chester,  N.  Y., 
the  home  of  his  family.  The  Mass  was  celebrated 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Halpin,  ’86,  an  old  friend 
of  Father  Mead,  and  a recent  associate  in  his 
priestly  labors.  The  Rev.  Father  Campbell,  S.J., 
President  of  the  college,  preached  the  funeral  ora- 
tion. The  Rev.  Father  McTammany  also  attended 
the  services.  Father  Halpin  has  promised  us  for 
next  issue,  a fuller  account  of  Father  Mead. 

There  are  several  old  Fordham  students  on  the 
faculty  this  year,  the  Rev.  James  P.  Fagan,  S.J., 
Professor  of  Rhetoric,  was  in  residence  here  in  ’72 
and ’73 ; Father  Cryan  and  Father  O’ Carroll  were 
here  a few  years  later.  Father  Purtell,  S.J.,  who 
was  a member  of  the  class  of  ’86,  was  here  for  a 
short  time,  but  has  been  transferred  to  St.  Francis 
Xavier’s.  Messrs.  Martin  and  Brant,  of  the  class  of 
’97,  and  Mr.  Taaffe,  ’90,  are  also  members  of  the 
teaching  staff. 

Mr.  John  T.  Fitzpatrick,  ’92,  S.J.,  has  been  sent 
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to  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  John 
J.  O’Rourke,  ’95,  S.J.,  has  gone  to  England  to  com- 
plete his  studies.  He  will  study  at  Stonyhurst  and 
later  at  Oxford. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Halpin,  ’86,  has  informed 
us  that  on  October  5th,  he  married  Mr.  Richard 
Birmingham  and  Miss  Minnie  Rampone.  Students 
of  seven  or  eight  years  ago  will  remember  Mr. 
Birmingham  as  one  of  the  guards  on  the  football 
team.  Father  Halpin  says  that  “ Dick”  is  as  gen- 
erous as  he  is  big,  and  wishes  that  there  were  many 
more  Fordham  men  like  him. 

The  St.  John’s  Alumni  Sodality  held  its  first 
meeting  Sunday,  October  2d.  It  should  have  been 
held  the  preceding  Sunday,  but  owing  to  an  over- 
sight, no  notices  were  issued.  The  election  of 
officers,  which  should  have  been  held,  was  post- 
poned until  the  last  Sunday  of  this  month,  when 
the  next  meeting  will  be  held.  There  were  seven- 
teen members  present. 

Among  our  many  visitors  this  month  and  last, 
was  one  who  is  deserving  of  special  mention.  Mr. 
Theodore  Madden,  ’68,  who  was,  in  his  time,  one 
of  the  star  baseball  players  of  Fordham,  has  been 
here  several  times  since  the  beginning  of  the  term. 
Mr.  Madden  played  second  base  on  the  “Rose 
Hills,”  as  the  team  was  known  then,  and  figured  in 
many  stirring  games.  Those  were  the  days  when 
the  Actives,  the  Mutuals  and  the  Atlantics,  were 
among  the  foremost  teams  in  the  country.  We 
may  add  incidentally  that  we  used  to  beat  them  all. 
Mr.  Madden  has  promised  to  let  us  have  some  of 
his  reminiscences  of  those  early  baseball  days. 
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Trigant  Burrow,  ’95,  and  Joseph  Kelly,  ’87,  vis- 
ited the  college  during  the  vacation,  and  since  the 
resumption  of  studies,  especially  at  baseball  games, 
many  more  alumni  were  in  evidence.  Among  them 
were  : Mr.  John  Bunny,  S.J.,  Hon.  Bouis  F.  Haffen, 
’75  ; Dr.  F.  B.  Donlon,  ’88 ; M.  J.  Sweeney,  ’89  ; 
Hugh  and  Fairfax  McBaughlin,  ’93;  Frank  O’Neill, 
’96  ; John  McBoughlin,  ’96  ; Charles  Sinnott,  ’96  ; 
George  Hayes,  ’97 ; Joseph  Shea,  ’97  ; John  P. 
Joyce,  ’97  ; Morris  Clarke,  ’97. 

We  take  pleasure  in  printing  the  following  circu- 
lar, which  was  received  in  our  office.  We  are  glad, 
in  a two-fold  sense,  inasmuch  as  the  writer,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  B.  Donovan,  is  an  old  Fordham  stu- 
dent. He  was  a member  of  the  class  of  ’88,  but  left 
at  the  end  of  his  Sophomore  year.  Following  is 
the  circular  : 

“ During  the  past  year,  thousands  of  pieces  of 
Catholic  reading  matter  have  been  circulated  among 
the  colored  people  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina. 

“ This  valuable  aid  in  mission  work  has  been 
distributed  from  the  mailing  room  of  St.  Joseph’s 
Colored  Mission  House,  Richmond,  Va.  Old  Cath- 
olic papers,  prayer  books,  pictures,  rosaries,  medals 
and  illustrated  Catholic  magazines  are  sent  to  this 
Mission  House  by  kind  Catholic  friends,  and  then 
assorted  and  shipped  to  various  missionary  points. 
This  feature  of  the  missionary  work  among  the 
colored  in  the  South,  was  increased  greatly  last  year, 
but  it  is  hoped,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Cath- 
olic laity,  to  see  a much  larger  development  in  this 
line  in  the  year  1899. 
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“ Teachers,  we  appeal  to  you,  as  the  schools  are 
now  opening,  it  is  practicable  to  have  the  children 
bring  the  old  Catholic  reading  matter  from  home, 
and  then  box  the  collection  thus  made  and  freight 
it  to  the  MissionHouse.  This  practice  will  have  an 
effect  to  interest  the  young  hearts  in  the  Mission 
work  of  the  Church.  Catholic  reading,  and  espe- 
cially the  illustrations  found  in  our  Catholic  maga- 
zines, speaks  loudly  and  effectually  to  the  imagina- 
tions and  minds  of  both  the  educated  and  untutored 
children  of  the  colored  race. 

“ Kindly,  then,  dear  reader,  collect  old  Catholic 
papers,  illustrated  magazines,  etc.,  and  send  by 
freight  (never  by  express)  to  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Don- 
ovan, President  of  St.  Joseph’s  Colored  Mission 
Union  of  Virginia,  104  and  106  East  Jackson  Street, 
Richmond,  Va.” 

Thomas  Gaffney  Taaffe,  ’90. 
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ATHLETICS. 

BASEBALL. 

AS  is  usual  in  Fordham,  the  prevailing  sport  for 
_ the  first  three  weeks  of  the  collegiate  year  is 
baseball.  There  were  a few  practice  games 
played  in  order  to  find  out  what  our  strength  would  be 
in  the  spring  after  the  winter  training.  Two  games 
were  played  with  the  Suburbans  and  one  with  the 
Crown  Athletic  Club.  Although  the  boys  had  only 
been  together  two  weeks,  with,  therefore,  little  time 
to  perfect  their  team  work,  they  made  a creditable 
showing,  winning  two  out  of  three  games.  The 
game  lost,  or  rather  taken  from  us,  would  have 
been  ours,  but  the  opposing  captain,  seeing  that 
defeat  was  inevitable,  asked  the  umpire  to  call  the 
game,  as  “the  lights  had  been  lit  for  half  an  hour,” 
and  the  umpire,  being  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
aforesaid  captain,  called  the  game,  leaving  two  men 
on  bases  and  one  man  out. 

As  to  the  game — well,  it  was  well  contested,  and 
abounded  in  brilliant  plays.  Captain  Murphy 
made  a startling  one-hand  catch  that  electrified  the 
crowd.  McKenna  pitched  a very  fine  game,  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  he  was  on  a strange  field  and 
before  a comparatively  strange  crowd.  The  result 
of  the  game  was : 

Fordham  Suburbans 

r.  ib.  p.o.  A.  E.  r.  ib.  p.o.  A.  E. 


Murphy,  2b.  ...  o o 3 4 o Falke,  3b 1 1 3 1 o 

Lavin,  l.f 1 1 o o o H'hings,  2b ....  1 o 1 3 1 

Reilly,  ib 1 3 8 1 o Condon,  ib  . . . 1 212  1 o 

McAllister,  c.f  . . 1 2 2 o 0 Livingston,  c.f  . . 2 2 2 1 0 

Tobin,  s.s  . . .11221  St’dale,  s.s 1 0 o 4 1 

Dolan,  c 1 212  2 o Brieoenbach,  l.f.  .10400 

Wade,  3b 1 t o o 1 Johnson,  r.f.  . . . 1 o o 1 o 

Kelly,  r.f o 1 o o o Hersey,  c 1 4 2 3 0 

McKenna,  p.  . . . o 1 0 1 1 Fijux,  p o o o 4 o 


6 12  27  10  3 

Game  called  “ account  of  darkness.” 


9 9 24  18  2 
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SCORE  BY  INNINGS. 


Pordham 01021020  — 6 

Suburbans 10223100  o — 9 


Two-base  hits,  Livingston  and  Hersey.  Sacrifice  hits,  Condon  and  Fijux. 
Stolen  bases,  Suburbans,  3;  Fordhams,  3.  Double  plays,  Livingston,  Her- 
sey, Condon  and  Falke.  Base  on  balls,  off  Fijux,  1.  Struck  out,  by  Fijux, 
3;  by  McKenna,  10.  Time  of  game,  two  hours  and  fifteen  minutes.  Um- 
pire, Mr.  Matthews. 

On  Saturday,  September  24,  the  Suburbans  ar- 
rived at  3:30  p.  M.  The  game  was  well  played,  and 
the  batting  of  our  team  was  exceedingly  good. 
The  score  is  as  follows : 


Fordham 

r.  ib.  p.o.  A.  E. 
Murphy,  2b  ....  i I i 2 0 

McAllister,  c.f.  ..01200 

Reilly,  ib o o 9 o o 

Lavin,  3b 2 1 3 1 1 

Wade,  r.f 2 2 1 o o 

Tobin,  s.s o 2 1 2 o 

Kelly,  c o 1 9 o 0 

McKenna,  l.f . . 1 o 1 o o 

Mullen,  p o o o 13  o 


Suburbans 

r.  ib.  p.o.  A.  E 

Falk,  3b 1 o 1 2 2 

Hutchings,  2b...  . o 1 o 1 o 

Condon, ib  . . . . o 1 9 o 2 

Livingston,  r.f  . . o 1 2 0 o 

Stockdale,  s.s.  . . . o 1 2 1 o 

Cassel.c.t o o 5 o 1 

Briedenbach,  l.f.  .00200 

Hersey,  c 3 3 3 3 o 

Fijux,  p 1 0 1 1 0 


6 8 27  18  1 5 7 35*  8 5 

* One  man  out  when  winning  run  was  made. 

The  last  of  the  games  was  played  on  October  2. 
The  Fordhams  played  well,  and  easily  defeated  the 
Crown  Athletic  Club.  The  game  was  a listless, 
one-sided  affair.  The  score  was  13  to  1 in  our 
favor. 


Mr.  James  E.  Sullivan,  secretary  of  the  A.  A.  U. 
and  president  of  the  N.  J.  A.  C.,  paid  us  a visit  a 
short  time  ago  and  evinced  a lively  interest  in  the 
ball  team.  After  watching  one  of  our  games  he 
said  our  team  gave  indications  of  being  very  strong. 
He  also  remarked  that  we  had  a few  athletes 
amongst  us  whom  he  would  like  to  see  make  a 
name  both  for  the  college  and  for  themselves.  He 
has  since  interested  himself  sufficiently  to  secure 
for  us  coaches  for  the  football  and  track  teams. 

FOOTBALL. 

Now  that  baseball  for  the  year  1898  has  passed 
into  peaceful  oblivion,  we  shall  betake  ourselves  to 
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that  game  of  “brains  and  muscle”  which  for  a few 
months  lends  life  to  the  college  world.  Football  is 
rapidly  regaining  its  old  stand  in  Fordham’s  ath- 
letics. Mr.  John  J.  McGowan,  ’99,  is  manager  of 
the  team.  Mr.  Maurice  O’Gorman,  ’00,  is  captain. 
The  management  has  secured,  through  Mr.  Sulli- 
van, the  services  of  two  good  coaches,  Mr.  Master- 
son  and  Mr.  Couch,  both  of  the  N.  J.  A.  C.  football 
team.  Under  their  careful  instruction  the  team 
hopes  to  be  successful. 

There  are  thirty  candidates  on  the  field  every 
afternoon  for  an  hour’s  hard  practice,  consisting  of 
falling  on  the  ball,  tackling,  punting  and  running 
with  the  ball.  The  men  have  shown  more  earnest- 
ness than  has  been  displayed  here  for  a long  time. 

TENNIS. 

A great  deal  of  interest  has  been  shown  and 
preparations  are  already  under  way  for  a tourna- 
ment. The  courts  are  in  the  best  of  condition. 

C.  J.  Vion,  ’99. 


EXCHANGES. 


THE  Literary  Digest  of  September  24th  is  well 
worth  a thorough  perusal.  The  Topics  of 
the  Day  treated  of  in  this  paper  are  selected 
with  care  and  are  really  those  of  most  interest  to 
mankind  in  general.  Besides  Topics  of  the  Day, 
divisions  of  the  Digest  are  given  to  such  subjects 
as  “Letters  and  Art,”  “Science  and  Invention,” 
“The  Religious  World,”  “Foreign  Topics”  and 
miscellaneous  items.  Under  all  of  the  headings 
one  can  discover  things  worth  learning  and  new. 
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The  October  number  of  Short  Stories  is  nothing 
if  not  interesting.  “An  Oriental  Wooing”  is  a 
pretty  little  Chinese  love  story.  A strong  tale  of 
retribution  and  revenge  is  “The  Nemesis  of  Otter 
Creek.”  The  Nemesis  of  this  story  is  a beautiful 
young  girl,  who,  of  course,  masquerades  as  a man 
and  revenges  herself  upon  the  murderer  of  her 
father  and  brother.  Beulah  Marie  Dix  has  a clever 
story  of  the  old  Puritan  days  of  England  called 
“The  Mercy  of  the  Righteous”  in  this  number. 

The  breeziest  college  exchange  that  has  come  to 
us  this  month  is  The  Notre  Dame  Scholastic.  There 
is  a something  of  liveliness  and  good-natured  fun 
about  its  local  items  that  seems  to  be  peculiarly  its 
own  and  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  our  other  col- 
lege exchanges.  In  the  last  number  of  the  Schol- 
astic is  concluded  a very  able  essay  on  Shelley  by 
Frank  Earle  Herring. 

Among  the  other  exchanges  received  so  far  are 
The  Lafayette , The  Holy  Cross  Purple , The  Young 
Eagle , The  College  Athlete  and  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal. 

Jas.  O’Neill,  Jr.,  ’00. 

BOOK  REVIEWS. 

Jerome  Savonarola.  A sketch  by  Rev.  J.  L.  O’Neil, 
O.P.  Marlier,  Callanan  & Co.,  Boston.  Price,  $1.00. 

Interest  in  Savonarola  never  seems  to  flag.  He  is  as 
yet  an  unsolved  problem.  Men  of  every  kind  discuss  him, 
but  always  differ  in  tbeir  verdict  on  his  character.  Was 
be  a heretic  or  a saint  ? Father  O’Neil,  O.P.,  pays  the 
Monthly  the  compliment  of  sending  his  contribution  to 
this  interesting  theme.  It  is  not  precisely  a life,  for  the 
biographical  portion,  which  is  the  first  part  of  the  book, 
takes  only  a third  of  the  volume.  The  second  part  is  a 
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series  of  quotations  from  various  writers  to  prove  that 
Savonarola  was  not  a Protestant.  The  third  is  a triple 
appendix  of  quotations  from  his  discourses  and  books  ; a 
discussion  of  the  great  monk’s  influence  on  art  and  lit- 
erature; and  a bibliography  of  various  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  portrait  of  Savonarola  which  serves  as  a frontis- 
piece is  somewhat  startling.  They  said  of  him  when  a 
baby  that  he  was  neither  pretty  nor  playful.  The  descrip- 
tion must  have  been  true  till  the  end.  He  looks  like  one 
of  the  old  leaders  of  Israel,  not  fierce  but  awfully  intense; 
a man  who  walked  alone  and  near  a precipice;  not  a 
fanatic,  perhaps,  but  stone  deaf  to  any  one’s  words  but 
his  own. 

The  life  is  of  great  interest  to  a college  student.  It 
brings  him  into  the  very  maelstrom  of  modern  history; 
the  times  of  Alexander  VI.  and  Leo  X.,  of  Columbus, 
Michael  Angelo,  Pico  della  Morandola  and  Scanderbeg  and 
Martin  Luther.  Father  O’Neil  does  not  profess  to  make 
any  elaborate  study  of  that  period,  but  indicates  where  to 
go  for  information. 

Was  Savonarola  a saint?  It  is  hard  to  think  so  of  a 
man  who  not  only  openly  disobeyed  the  Pope  again  and 
again,  but  secretly  wrought  upon  the  governments  of 
Europe  to  depose  him.  He  was  not  a Protestant,  for  he 
believed  in  the  Mass  and  the  sacraments  and  good  works, 
but  he  certainly  displayed  the  spirit  of  heresy  when  he 
put  his  supposed  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  against 
the  just  and  gentle  command  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ. 
That  it  was  Alexander  VI.  made  no  difference.  The 
alleged  irregularities  of  the  Pontiff  did  not  deprive  him  of 
his  right  to  be  obeyed  or  excuse  the  brutal  reproaches 
hurled  at  him  by  Savonarola. 

If  the  description  of  the  death  bed  of  Lorenzo  the  Mag- 
nificent be  correct,  Savonarola  had  little  of  the  gentleness 
of  Christ  in  dealing  with  sin.  He  acts  like  a Jewish 
Prophet  rather  than  a Christian  priest,  and,  much  as  we 
shudder  at  it,  there  is  a certain  congruity  in  the  man- 
ner of  his  own  death.  He  had  set  Florence  on  fire.  His 
death  was  a consequence  of  the  conflagration. 
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Qualitative , Analytical  Chemistry  of  Inorganic  Substan- 
ces. Tabulated  and  arranged  chiefly  from  “Fresenius,” 
by  J.  W.  Fox,  S J.  Price  60  cents. 

This  latest  edition  of  Fr.  Fox’s  book,  prepared  princi- 
pally for  the  use  of  St.John’s  students,  contains  many 
advantages  not  to  be  found  in  other  works  of  this  kind. 
The  size  and  general  arrangement  of  the  book  are 
such  as  to  render  it  most  convenient  for  labora- 
tory use.  The  order  of  the  tables  has  been 
changed,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  them  more  consecu- 
tive and  logical,  thus  greatly  facilitating  the  student’s 
work.  Moreover,  to  help  him  in  the  manipulation  of  his 
reagents,  descriptive  chapters  have  been  added  on  the 
qualitative  analysis  of  bases  and  acids.  The  group  re- 
actions, instead  of  being  scattered  throughout  the  book, 
are  placed  together,  thus  rendering  them  much  more  easy 
of  access,  and  allowing  the  groups  themselves  to  follow 
one  another  in  natural  succession.  Father  Fox  has  also 
added  a chapter  on  acid  analysis. 

The  book  may  be  obtained  at  the  college  book  store. 

New  Testament  Studies.  By  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Thomas 
J.  Conaty,  D.D.,  Rector  of  the  Catholic  University, 
Washington.  Benziger  Brothers,  New  York.  Price,  60 
cents. 

This  little  manual  we  consider  to  be  a valuable  addition 
to  the  list  of  Catholic  school-books.  It  embodies  the 
results  of  Dr.  Conaty 's  experience  in  teaching  the  chil- 
dren of  his  former  parish  at  Worcester,  Mass.  To  them 
it  is  dedicated,  “ the  joy  and  pride  of  my  parochial  life.” 

The  manual  opens  with  some  preliminary  lessons  on 
the  nature  and  authority  of  the  Bible,  to  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  the  New  Testament.  The  “studies” 
proper  consist  of  five  parts,  treating  of  the  most  import- 
ant events  in  the  life  of  our  Lord,  from  the  Annunciation 
to  the  Ascension.  The  method  of  instruction  followed  is 
catechetical,  consisting  of  a memory  text,  a moral  lesson 
or  reflection  suggested  by  the  text,  and  a series  of  ques- 
tions and  answers  on  the  subject  matter.  “ Bible  talks” 
are  scattered  here  and  there  throughout  the  book,  and  a 
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Bible  Dictionary  of  all  the  proper  names  used  is  given  at 
the  end  of  the  manual. 

Such  a book  recommends  itself  to  the  consideration  of 
Catholic  students.  ‘ ‘ The  Church  needs  strong  defenders 
against  the  irreligion  that  prevails,  and  in  the  breaking 
up  of  the  sects  she  must  depend  upon  her  intelligent 
children  to  lead  souls  to  the  truth.”  But  who  are  her 
"intelligent  children,”  if  not  the  Catholic  students? 
"So  she  bids  us  study  the  Scriptures,  reminding  us,  with 
St.  Jerome,  that  a man  who  is  well  grounded  in  the  testi- 
monies of  the  Scriptures  is  the  bulwark  of  the  Church.” 

The  author  truly  remarks  : " It  is  needless  to  say  that 

it  is  a most  fascinating  study,  and  offers  all  the  attrac- 
tions of  history,  geography  and  antiquity,  in  their  world- 
encircling  interest,  while  as  literature  it  combines  all  that 
is  highest  and  noblest  in  human  thought.” 

The  book  is  well  printed  and  abundantly  illustrated. 
It  is  a work  such  as  we  should  expect  from  its  scholarly 
author. 

The  Four  Gospels.  Benziger  Brothers.  Price,  io  cents. 

A neat  little  edition  of  the  New  Testament  and  a fitting 
companion  to  " New  Testament  Studies.”  Cheap  editions 
of  the  Scripture  have  long  been  a desideratum  among 
Catholics,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  Messrs.  Benziger  Broth- 
ers supplying  the  defect.  Few  can  complain  now  of  not 
being  able  to  procure  a cheap  edition  of  the  Gospels. 

When  read  in  the  proper  spirit,  the  Holy  Scripture  is 
of  the  greatest  utility.  "No  pearls  so  precious,  no 
flowers  so  fragrant,  no  thoughts  so  beautiful.  In  all 
literature  there  is  no  history  so  eventful,  no  poetry  so 
rich  in  imagery,  no  deeds  of  warriors  so  deserving  of 
imitation  and  praise.”  A habit  of  reading  thoughtfully 
the  Holy  Scripture  for  a short  time  each  day,  formed 
during  one’s  college  life,  would  be  a source  of  great 
pleasure  and  profit  for  present  and  future  time. 

Popular  Instructions  on  Prayer.  By  Very  Rev.  Ferreol 
Girardey,  C.SS.R.  Benziger  Brothers.  Price,  cloth,  35 
cents,  paper,  25  cents. 

A small  book,  yet  containing,  in  a condensed  form,  all 
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that  St.  Alphonsus  has  written  on  prayer.  The  Rever- 
end author  shows  the  necessity  of  prayer  as  a means  of 
salvation;  explains  when,  how,  and  for  what  we  should 
pray,  and  after  showing  the  importance  of  mental  prayer, 
teaches  an  easy  method  of  making  it  well.  Several  chap- 
ters are  devoted  to  the  disposition  required  in  prayer,  the 
difficulties  to  be  overcome,  remedies  to  be  used,  etc. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  those  competent  to 
judge,  pronounce  this  little  book  the  best  and  most  use- 
ful of  the  Reverend  author’s  works,  so  that  he  has  rea- 
son to  say  with  St.  Alphonsus,  when  speaking  of  his  own 
treatise  on  prayer:  ‘ ‘ I have  already  published  several 
spiritual  works,  ....  but  of  all  these  works  I con- 
sider none  more  useful  than  this  little  book,  which  treats 
of  prayer  as  a secure  and  necessary  means  of  obtaining 
salvation  and  all  the  graces  necessary  for  it.  Were  it  in 
my  power,  I would  publish  as  many  copies  of  this  little 
book  as  there  are  Christians  on  earth,  and  would  give  to 
each  a copy,  that  each  might  be  persuaded  of  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  prayers  for  salvation.  ” 

Little  Month  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  House  of  the  Angel 
Guardian,  Boston,  Mass.  Price,  io  cents. 

We  cannot  have  too  many  good  books  on  this  subject, and 
this  little  work  dedicated  by  the  orphans  of  the  House  of  the 
House  of  the  Angel  Guardian  to  their  benefactors  and 
friends,  comes  as  one  more  contribution  to  help  spread  the 
sweetest  of  the  Church’s  devotions.  It  consists  of  a series 
of  meditations  for  each  day  of  the  month  of  June,  and  a 
collection  of  devout  prayers  and  invocations  to  the  Sacred 
Heart.  “ Oh  ! that  this  Heart  were  made  known  ! What 
choice  and  abundant  graces  would  it  not  spread  over  the 
world ! ’ ’ 

We  trust  that  the  good'Brothers  of  Charity  and  their  Or- 
phans have  already  realized  the  promise  made  by  our 
L,ord  to  those  who  promote  this  devotion. 

Parochial  Hymn  Book.  By  the  late  Father  Police,  S.M. 

The  friends  of  the  Orphan  and  Destitute  Boys  of  the 
House  of  the  Angel  Guardian,  Boston,  “The  Brothers 
of  Charity,’’  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
this  notice  : 
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“ This  collection  of  hymns,  the  largest  and  most  com- 
plete of  its  kind,  contains  all  the  chief  truths  of  our  holy 
religion,  expressed  in  beautiful  verse.  It  likewise  un- 
folds the  meaning  of  the  liturgical  seasons  and  chief  festi- 
vals of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  thus  giving  the  faithful  an 
insight  into  the  sublimity  of  Catholic  worship,  and  tend- 
ing thereby  to  increase  in  their  hearts  love  for  God  and 
Holy  Church. 

“In  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  all,  the  compiler  has  also 
added  to  this  collection  a set  of  prayers  for  common  use 
among  the  faithful,  and  other  prayers  most  suitable  for 
special  meetings  of  confraternities  or  other  parochial  de- 
votions. This  publication  is  sold  at  25  cents  a copy, 
paper  cover;  and  35  cents,  cloth  binding,  stamped  in  gold, 
delivery  prepaid.  ” It  may  be  procured  from  the  House  of 
the  Angel  Guardian,  Boston,  Mass. 

We  acknowledge  also  the  receipt  of  the  Catholic  Home 
Annual  for  1899,  published  by  Benziger  Brothers,  an  in- 
teresting almanac  for  Catholic  homes,  price  25  cents;  and 
Hojff  man's  Catholic  Directory , July  number,  published  by 
M.  H.  Wiltzius  & Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 


Vol.  XVII.  November,  1898.  No.  2. 


VOYAGE  AND  HAPPY  HAVEN. 


E’en  as  the  ship,  urged  on  by  tide  and  wind, 

Is  wafted  to  its  haven  ; so  life’s  bark 
With  its  all  priceless  freight,  the  vital  spark, 
Bounds  on  the  sea  of  time,  its  bourne  to  find. 

And  like  the  work  of  hands,  God ’s  vessel  too 
Assumes  its  worth,  arrived  at  the  mart, 

From  the  rich  cargo,  pent  within  its  heart, 

Of  tearful  pearls  and  gold  of  ruddy  hue. 

But  of  God’s  vessels  some  make  voyage  long, 

Yet  of  their  sailing  leave  no  rippling  trace  ; 
While  others  some  cleave  furrows  of  such  space, 
They  sail  and  sail  time-waves  of  thought  among. 
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Such,  happy  one,  was  thy  good  bark  of  life, 
Delivered  now  of  all  its  burdening  care, 

Which,  forasmuch  it  was  so  fine  and  rare, 

Time’s  myrmidons  begrudged  it  thee  with  strife. 

Naught  longer  can  thy  soul  indue  of  sin  ; 

Nor  tarnished  be  thy  golden  charity; 

Both  laved  now  by  His  refining  eye, 

The  Merchant  whose  staunch  vessel  thou  hast  been. 
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AN  ARGUMENT  AND  A QUERY. 


REASON  compels  the  recognition  of  a First 
Cause.  To  it  everything  is  secondary  ; 
from  it,  necessarily,  everything  depends,  and 
depending  from  it,  to  it  everything  owes  tribute. 
Call  it  what  you  will,  we  Christians  call  this  Su- 
preme First  Cause,  God.  Man,  depending  from 
God,  owes  Him  tribute.  Man  is  dual — he  has  a 
body  and  a soul.  The  body  renders  its  tribute, 
whether  it  will  or  not — it  dies.  The  soul  cannot 
die  if  it  would.  How,  then,  can  it  render  tribute 
unto  God  ? By  faith  alone,  since,  the  moment  a 
man  sees  or  understands,  from  that  moment  he  is 
paying  tribute,  if  paying  tribute  at  all,  merely  to  his 
own  senses  or  intellect.  Hope  and  love  here  natu- 
rally suggest  themselves ; but  they  are  subsidiary 
tributes,  based  upon  faith,  and  having,  without  it, 
no  reason  for  existence,  no  object  to  act  on.  And 
what  is  faith  ? My  friend  shows  me  a table  and 
says:  “ This  is  a table.”  I admit  it  to  be  one.  In 
this  admission  there  is  neither  faith,  nor  room  for 
faith  ; my  senses  force  conviction  upon  me.  But 
he  says  to  me : “ Yesterday,  at  this  hour,  I was  in 
Paris,  France.”  My  whole  experience  rebels 
against  this  assertion.  The  fact  it  alleges  is  to  me 
inexplicable,  its  truth  seemingly  impossible.  Were 
I,  however,  verily  to  believe  it,  that  would  be  faith 
— a belief,  upon  the  word  of  the  proposer,  in  what 
the  senses  convey  no  evidence  of,  and  the  under- 
standing cannot  fathom. 
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But  if  God  exacts  from  me  the  tribute  of  faith, 
and  requires  me  to  believe,  He  must  necessarily  give 
me  the  means  of  believing.  Otherwise  He  would 
be  unjust,  and  no  longer  God.  To  be  God  at  all, 
He  must  be  the  very  essence  of  justice — justice  in- 
finite. To  imagine  a being  more  just  than  He  is, 
would  be  to  destroy  Him,  for  He  would  then  be 
secondary,  in  justice,  at  least,  to  that  being,  and  no 
longer  Supreme  First  Cause. 

How  does  God,  in  His  justice,  teach  me  what  to 
believe  ? It  is  evident  that  He  no  longer  manifests 
Himself  directly  to  man,  as  He  did  to  our  first  pa- 
rents, or  as  He  did  when  He  came  to  walk  among 
men  on  earth  and  die  for  them.  There  must  be, 
then,  some  channel  through  which  He  teaches  me. 
And  this  channel  must  be  at  once  Divine  and  hu- 
man. God  is  infinite  ; I am  finite  ; and  so  the 
channel  connecting  us,  whilst  Divine  in  its  origin 
in  Him,  must  be  human  in  order  to  reach  my  hu- 
manity. And  this  channel  must  be  incapable  of  de- 
ceiving me,  in  making  any  mistake  in  what  I am 
to  believe.  Just  as  God,  to  be  God,  must  be  the  es- 
sence of  justice,  so,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  must  He 
be  the  very  essence  of  truth  ; and  a true  God,  using 
a false  channel,  a God  incapable  of  deceiving  me, 
instructing  me  through  a channel  capable  of  deceiv- 
ing me,  is  an  impossible  conception. 

I bow  my  intellect  to  that  of  no  man.  There  is 
no  particular  reason  why  I should.  In  any  event  I 
will  not.  And  I will  not  pin  my  faith  on  any  man’s 
sleeve.  If  a fellow  mortal  have  the  hardihood  to 
tell  me  that  I am  to  believe  that  in  one  God  there 
are  three  Divine  persons,  really  distinct  and  equal, 
and  still  all  one  and  the  same  God — that  one  is  three 
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and  three  are  one  ; or,  what  to  my  mind  is  more  stu- 
pendous still,  that  this  Supreme  Being,  in  one  of 
His  persons,  came  down  from  heaven  and  united 
Himself,  personally,  with  my  lowly  human  nature, 
in  order  that  He  might  die  ignominiously  on  a cross, 
between  two  thieves,  for  my  salvation  ; or,  in  con- 
tradiction of  every  one  of  my  senses,  that  when  I 
see,  touch,  taste  and;smell  bread  and  wine,  and  hear 
the  consecrated  host  crackle  when  broken,  there  is 
still,  after  consecration,  neither  bread  nor  wine,  but 
that  these  have  been  changed  into  the  substance  of 
the  body  and  blood,  accompanied  by  the  soul  and 
Divinity  of  our  L,ord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ, 
really  and  absolutely  present,  I will  simply  laugh  at 
him.  But  if  Almighty  God  tells  me  I am  to  be- 
lieve in  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  Real  Pres- 
ence, that  is  quite  another  affair.  Before  Him  and 
under  His  word,  I am  willing  to  bend  my  intellect, 
even  unto  annihilation.  In  that  there  is  nothing 
derogatory  to  my  manhood,  or  my  freedom.  What 
God  teaches  must  be  truth,  and  to  accept  and  hold 
to  the  truth  is  not  to  be  enslaved,  but  to  be  free. 
Faith  resides  in  the  will.  Credo  quia  volo.  I be- 
lieve, because  I so  will  it ; and  to  exercise  my  own 
will  is  certainly  not  to  sacrifice  my  freedom. 

In  the  absence  of  a direct  manifestation  by  God 
of  Himself  to  me,  some  channel  of  His,  conveying 
to  me  His  teaching,  must  exist ; and,  once  more,  it 
must  be  infallible.  If  it  be  not  infallible,  I have 
no  possible  use  for  it.  I have,  unfortunately,  within 
my  own  poor  self,  all  the  fallibility  I need  and  to 
spare.  If  this  channel  be  capable  of  deceiving  me,  I 
absolutely  will  have  none  of  it.  If  God  is  just  and 
true — that  is,  if  God  is  God — this  infallible  channel 
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must  exist,  and  must  be  within  my  ken  and  reach. 
Where  shall  I find  it  ? I traverse  the  surface  of  the 
earth  to-day,  I scan  history  in  the  past,  and  I find 
but  one  organism  that  even  claims  infallibility,  or 
has  ever  claimed  it.  That  organism  is  the  Catho- 
lic Church.  If  I find  not  God’s  infallible  teaching 
in  her,  where  shall  I find  it?  Not  among  the  sects, 
for  they  expressly  disclaim  it,  nay,  even  impute  it 
as  a crime  to  the  Catholic  Church,  that  she  should 
dare  pretend  to  it.  Still,  in  God’s  justice  and  truth, 
an  infallible  teacher  must  exist,  whose  teachings 
may  reach  me  here  on  earth,  where  I move  and 
have  my  being,  and,  with  the  grace  of  my  Redeemer, 
am  to  work  out  my  salvation.  If  this  infallible 
teacher  be  not  the  Catholic  Church,  where  will  this 
infallible  teacher  be  found?  This  is  a question 
which  may  well  coerce  many  an  uneasy  but  right- 
meaning mind  into  serious  thinking. 

Joseph  J.  Marrin,  ’57. 
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( Competitive  Essay.) 

I DOUBT  if  there  is  one  in  a thousand  in  New 
York  to-day,  who,  if  asked,  could  tell  where  is 
the  last  resting  place  of  the  gifted  young  poet, 
Joseph  Rodman  Drake.  And  yet  during  his  short 
life  he  had  earned  such  fame  as  comes  to  few  so 
young.  More  is  the  pity  that  the  Angel  of  Death 
called  him  so  soon,  before  he  had  given  to  the 
world  more  of  his  poems  to  be  a lasting  monument 
to  his  name.  His  memory  deserves  to  be  cherished 
with  that  of  the  unfortunate  Poe  by  every  Ford- 
hamite,  for  it  was  of  this  district,  of  the  familiar 
Bronx  and  its  vicinity,  that  he  so  sweetly  sang. 
And  it  is  peculiarly  fitting,  under  these  circum- 
stances, that  the  latest  tribute  to  his  memory  should 
be,  as  we  shall  see,  the  work  mainly  of  Fordhain 
men. 

His  last  resting  place  is  not  far  from  Fordham. 
A-wheel  it  is  but  a short  and  pleasant  journey, 
when  roads  and  weather  are  favorable.  To  get  to 
the  grave  you  go  down  the  Southern  Boulevard  as 
far  as  the  Hunt’s  Point  road.  This  road,  for  about 
half  a mile,  is  of  hard  macadam.  On  either  side 
may  be  seen  fine  old  homesteads,  with  long  drives 
sweeping  up  to  the  doors,  while  here  and  there  an 
occasional  more  modern  dwelling  meets  the  eye. 
As  you  advance  along  the  road  it  takes  on  a more 
primitive  aspect  until  finally  it  becomes  a mere 
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wagon-track.  The  casual  visitor  would  have  to 
keep  a sharp  lookout,  because,  if  he  does  not,  he  is 
liable  to  pass  the  grave  without  ever  noticing  it. 
A close  watch  will  reveal  the  top  of  the  monument 
peeping  through  the  foliage  of  the  trees. 

A careful  search  will  find  an  opening  in  the 
rough  fence  and  a climb  over  an  accumulation  of 
obstacles  will  bring  you  to  a path,  narrow  and 
winding,  skirted  by  bushes  and  overrun  with  creep- 
ing vines.  This  path  leads  to  the  crest  of  a little 
knoll,  overlooking  the  placid  waters  of  the  Sound, 
the  last  resting  place  of  the  “ Poet  of  the  Bronx.” 

The  monument  stands  in  a clump  of  trees,  which 
form  a dark  green  canopy  overhead  and  protect  the 
grave  of  the  gifted  dead  from  the  glaring  light  of 
day.  It  is  a shaft  of  polished  marble  about  ten 
feet  in  height  and  is  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing. 
On  the  side  next  to  the  water  is  the  following  in- 
scription: 

Sacred 

to  the  memory 
of 

Joseph  R.  Drake,  M.  D. 
who  died  Sept.  21st 
1820 

aged  25  years. 

“ None  knew  him , but  to  love  him , 

None  named  him , but  to  praise." 

Beneath  this  is  a fresher  inscription: 

“ Renovated  By  The 
Brownson  Literary  Union, 

July  25,  1891.” 
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The  monument  faces  the  Sound,  and  when  the 
tide  is  in  it  is  beautiful  to  stand  beside  the  grave 
and  look  out  across  the  sparkling  sheet  of  water 
spread  out  almost  at  your  feet.  It  is  a quiet,  se- 
questered spot,  and  the  only  sounds  one  hears  are 
the  humming  of  insects,  the  lowing  of  soft-eyed 
cattle,  grazing  in  the  neighboring  fields,  and  the 
occasional  beat  of  a horse’s  hoofs  on  the  road  close 
by.  So  quiet  is  the  place  that  a stranger  standing 
on  that  knoll  would  never  imagine  he  was  within 
the  confines  of  a great  city. 

The  history  of  Drake  is  both  interesting  and  ro- 
mantic; but  alas  ! too  short.  He  was  born  in  New 
York,  August  7, 1795.  His  father,  Jonathan  Drake, 
was  a Colonel  in  the  Continental  army  and  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  bravery.  His  mother’s  name  be- 
fore her  marriage  was  Lawrence,  and  she  possessed 
a strong  and  cultivated  mind,  was  accomplished, 
and  refined  in  character.  He  had  three  sisters.  His 
parents  died  when  he  was  very  young  and  the 
family  suffered  many  hardships,  caused  by  this 
misfortune.  The  effect  of  this  misfortune  could  be 
detected  later  in  his  poems. 

Suffering  for  many  years  from  depression  and  ill- 
health,  he  followed  his  studies  with  untiring  perse- 
verance, fitting  himself  for  the  course  he  had  laid 
out  for  himself.  He  was  a born  poet.  When  he 
was  fourteen  years  of  age  he  wrote  two  poems, 
“ The  Mocking  Bird  ” and  “ Past  and  Present.”  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  retired  from  the  merchant 
trade  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  gave  himself 
up  to  the  study  of  medicine  under  Drs.  Bruce  and 
Romaine.  When  he  became  of  age  he  received  a 
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degree  as  physician  with  great  honors.  Just  about 
this  time  he  became  acquainted  with  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Henry  Eckford,  a wealthy  ship  builder. 
This  acquaintance  ripened  into  love,  and  in  October 
Drake  led  her  to  the  altar  to  be  his  wife.  Several 
years  ago  before  Drake  and  Halleck  met,  and  from 
that  meeting  until  the  death  of  the  poet,  they  were 
firm  friends.  It  was  Halleck  who  acted  as  “ best 
man  ” at  his  wedding  and  it  was  Halleck  who  soft- 
ened the  last  moments  of  the  expiring  author  four 
years  later. 

For  many  years  the  grave  has  been  in  a state  of 
great  dilapidation,  and  not  until  1891  was  there  any- 
thing done  towards  improving  its  condition.  Then  it 
was  that  the  Brownson  Literary  Union  came  forward 
and  appointed  a committee  of  three,  Rev.  John  J. 
Mallon,  and  Drs.  Joseph  J.  Smith  and  James  S. 
Geary,  three  Fordham  men,  to  see  that  the  monu- 
ment and  grave  were  put  in  good  condition. 
Father  Mallon  and  Dr.  Smith  were  graduated  from 
Fordham  in  ’86,  and  Dr.  Geary  was  a member  of 
the  class  of  ’91,  but  left  college  in  his  Sophomore 
year.  The  Brownson  Literary  Union  was  a Catho- 
lic organization  composed  chiefly  of  Fordham  men. 
Among  its  founders  were  Joseph  B.  Richardson, 
Eng.,  ’83 ; Dr.  Joseph  J.  Smith,  ’86 ; Joseph  I. 
Berry,  ’88  ; M.  J.  Sullivan,  of  ’88  ; Dr.  James  S. 
Geary,  of  ’91.  The  committee  examined  the  grave 
and  found  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  down 
the  monument  and  rebuild  it  on  a new  foundation. 
It  was  therefore  taken  to  the  marble  yard,  where  it 
was  polished  and  relettered,  and  on  the  twenty-fifth 
of  July,  1891,  it  was  set  up  over  the  grave,  which 
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had  in  the  meantime  been  cleared  of  weeds  and 
bushes,  of  the  young  and  much-loved  “ Poet  of  the 
Bronx.”  Historicus. 
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AN  OLD  MAN’S  NOTIONS  ABOUT 
READING. 

II. 


THE  CHOICE  OF  BOOKS. 

AS  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  books  work  harm 
. to  both  mind  and  morals,  we  must  see  to  it  that 
every  danger  from  such  a source  be  sedulously 
avoided.  Knowledge  should  never  stand  in  the  way 
of  righteousness,  but  on  the  contrary  should  be  al- 
ways helpful  to  virtuous  living.  Hence  if  a book 
informs  the  mind  but  defiles  the  heart,  it  should 
never  be  in  our  possession.  It  would  be  preposter- 
ous and  perverse  indeed  to  prefer  science  to  sanctity. 
Hence  the  question  of  immoral  books  does  not  enter 
into  these  considerations  at  all.  We  are  discussing 
only  those  which  help  or  hinder  the  mind  in  its 
operations.  What  is  bad  we  eschew  utterly. 

To  begin,  then,  let  me  quote  the  younger  Pliny, 
who  was  wont  to  say  that  his  uncle  often  declared 
that  he  found  some  intellectual  food  in  almost  any 
book,  no  matter  how  poor  it  happened  to  be.  He 
referred,  of  course,  to  those  whose  language  and 
style  was  serious  and  solid,  and  in  which  maturity 
and  good  sense  prevailed.  Where  there  is  neither 
maturity  nor  matter,  it  behooves  us  to  remember 
that  as  with  men,  so  with  books,  defects  are  com- 
municated quicker  than  good  qualities.  A sick  man 
will  give  you  his  ailments  sooner  than  a hale  one 
his  health.  For  as  good  health  consists  in  a certain 
equalization  and  tempering  of  the  humors  of  the 
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body,  so  disease  springs  from  the  excess  and  undue 
preponderance  of  one  or  other  over  the  rest.  The 
one  that  dominates  is  like  a tyrant,  more  prone  to 
injure  than  the  well  ordered  group  of  subservient 
powers  are  to  improve  the  body’s  constitution. 

What  is  true  for  the  body,  is  also  true  for  the 
mind.  For  virtue  of  any  kind  is  subdued  and  tem- 
perate in  its  tone,  but  vice  being  of  its  nature  violent 
arouses  and  startles  by  the  effect  it  produces.  Again, 
defects  may  masquerade  under  the  guise  of  good 
qualities  and  for  that  reason  be  all  the  more  potent 
for  harm.  It  will  not  unfrequently  happen  that  a 
wretched  book  will  captivate  a youth  because  of 
the  merit  his  foolish  fancy  alone  ascribes  to  it.  Thus 
it  is  a common  occurrence  for  a spendthrift  to  be 
preferred  to  the  open-handed  man  and  a dare  devil 
to  a hero.  Extravagance  in  spending  will  captivate 
the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  while  the  well-ordered  acts 
of  prudent  liberality  will  go  unheeded  by.  A mad 
deed,  if  successful,  will  attract  eyes  which  are  blind 
to  the  manifestations  of  power  walking  in  the  light 
of  wisdom.  So  it  is  that  the  inflated  and  ambitious 
style  of  writers  mostly  appeals  to  the  ardor  of  youth. 
Youth  is  fresh  and  full  of  strength  and  hope.  It 
loves  what  is  great  and  aspires  to  what  is  high. 

Hence,  as  in  sowing  a field  we  carefully  select 
the  seed,  we  should  be  no  less  solicitous  in  our 
watch  over  what  germs  are  implanted  in  our  minds. 
As  the  seed,  so  the  fruit  will  be.  Moreover,  it  is 
well  said  by  Aristippus,  that  as  those  who  eat  a 
multiplicity  of  things  are  not  the  healthiest,  so  the 
student  who  aspires  to  be  something,  should  not 
overload  his  mind,  but  restrict  himself  to  what  is 
easy  to  assimilate.  In  fact  the  worst  result  that 
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flows  from  indifferent  books  is,  that  the  tender 
mind  of  youth  will  receive  impressions  which  will 
be  difficult  to  correct  and  require  more  trouble  to 
unlearn  than  to  learn. 

The  worst  result,  I say,  for  the  mind  gives  works 
their  shape.  If  it  is  distorted,  the  work,  too,  will 
be  misshapen.  Add  to  it  the  loss  of  time,  which 
though  many  make  light  of,  is  of  supreme  import- 
ance. It  is  not  other  men’s  property  we  are  throw- 
ing away,  but  our  own  life,  which,  though  spanned 
by  narrow  bounds,  has  the  potency  of  reaching  oiit 
into  eternity.  Be  careful,  then,  to  avoid  not 
only  harmful  and  wicked,  but  also  light  and  frivo- 
lous books ; lest  the  use  of  the  day  that  is  given  to 
sow  the  seed  of  eternity  be  lost  by  listless  idleness 
or  work  that  results  in  naught. 

Here  I might  remind  you,  that  not  only  in  the 
books  which  you  read  for  study’s  sake  should  you 
have  an  eye  to  what  is  helpful  for  piety  and  good 
morals,  but  that  you  should  also  be  the  possessor  of 
others  which  are  professedly  pious;  for,  as  it  is  proper 
that  the  divine  things  should  prevail  over  what  is 
human,  so  heavenly  things  are  to  be  studied  with 
special  care  and  made  the  leading  influences  in  our 
earthly  lives. 

III. 

WHAT  BOOKS  TO  READ. 

It  is  as  easy  to  discourse  on  the  choice  of  books 
as  it  is  hard  to  name  the  books  to  read.  With 
Seneca  we  may  say,  “ it  matters  not  how  many 
books  you  have,  but  how  many  good  ones.”  Pliny 
the  younger,  puts  it  thus  : “Read  the  authors  who 
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are  best  on  every  branch,  and  as  wise  men  would 
counsel,  read  not  many  but  much.” 

The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  though  lovers  of 
knowledge  should  be  greedy  of  books,  they  should 
limit  their  choice  to  the  best.  One  makes  rapid 
strides  by  steady  and  solid  reading,  and  not  by 
rummaging  the  shelves  of  a library. 

The  old  Aldine  version  of  this  maxim:  “not 
much  but  many,”  strikes  my  fancy  as  better  than 
“not  many  but  much.”  It  is  in  fact  the  same, 
though  in  words  it  is  not.  Pliny  was  talking  about 
the  choice  of  authors,  and  advises  us  to  cling  to 
what  gives  much  without  many  readings, — a pre- 
cept of  inestimable  value,  for  there  are  writers  in 
whom  only  the  thumbing  of  many  an  empty  page 
will  discover  aught,  and  the  result  is  not  worth  the 
time  employed.  Imitate  the  husbandman  who  does 
not  harvest  what  will  not  repay  his  labor,  or  the 
miner  who  will  not  follow  a poor  vein  when  there 
is  a rich  lode  close  at  hand. 

There  are  people  who  are  so  infatuated  with  shal- 
low and  meager  authors  that  they  fly  into  ecstasies 
when  at  last  they  fall  upon  what  looks  like  a 
thought.  It  is  the  pleasure  of  getting  a grape  on  a 
thorn  bush,  but  it  is  pure  folly  while  rich  clusters 
are  hanging  overhead.  Select  your  books  as  you 
would  your  food,  eat  not  everything.  What  is 
withered  and  dry  will  not  nourish  mind  or  body. 
To  you  for  example  who  have  passed  the  rocks  and 
quicksands  of  grammar  and  are  scudding  with  full 
sails  to  the  isles  of  the  blest  in  which  rhetoricians 
and  orators  delight,  I would  give  the  advice  that 
Livy  gave  his  son,  as  Quintillian  assures  us,  “Read 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero  and  read  them  to  grow 
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like  them.”  In  general,  read  the  masters  of  every 
tongue.  The  advice  is  so  palpably  proper  as  to 
seem  superfluous;  but  it  is  more  important  than  at 
first  appears  and  more  necessary  than  one  might 
imagine.  How  many  limbs  of  the  law  for  example 
have  read  Justinian’s  Pandects;  how  many  philoso- 
phers, Aristotle;  how  many  theologians,  St.  Thomas  ? 
They  study  the  commentators  indeed,  but  thus 
abandon  the  fountain  to  drink  at  the  river  side. 

Read  the  best  writers;  read  them  daily  and  learn 
them  by  heart.  They  are  the  fountains  where 
others  dip;  they  are  the  kings  whose  word  is  law; 
they  are  the  seeds  whence  the  trees  have  sprung 
which  cover  every  land. 

To  form  one’s  style  I judge  it  wise  for  each  to 
know  his  own  mind,  and  affect  those  authors  who 
fit  in  best  with  his  individual  taste.  “ Like  likes 
like,”  and  as  in  corporal  nourishment  so  in  the  in- 
tellectual, what  is  most  grateful  is  likely  to  be  most 
nutritious.  In  general  what  is  succulent  is  better 
than  what  is  parched;  and  a copious  better  than  a 
scant  supply. 

But  shun  excess;  and  correct  tendencies  to  defects 
by  calling  their  opposites  to  your  aid.  One  who 
revels  in  what  is  rich  and  luxurious  should  read 
for  a while  at  least  what  is  concise  and  laconic;  and 
minds  which  are  cold  and  colorless,  should  culti- 
vate the  more  exuberant  and  florid  writers.  Thus 
what  is  rough  and  repellant  will  borrow  what  is 
smooth  and  attractive,  and  the  territory  that  is  lux- 
urious and  overgrown  will  put  on  the  appearance 
of  beauty  that  is  cultivated  and  under  control.  The 
golden  mean  will  in  this  wise  be  reached,  and  ex- 
travagance made  impossible.  It  was  thus  the 
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ancient  leeches  proceeded,  correcting  the  dry  by 
the  humid,  the  heat  by  the  cold.  Contraries  by 
contraries  were  cured. 

Be  choice  therefore  in  your  books ; read  what  is 
best;  cultivate  the  masters,  take  what  suits  your 
disposition,  and  use  the  opposite  qualities  as  execu- 
tioners of  your  defects. 

Let  us  now  see  in  what  order  our  reading  should 
proceed. 


( To  be  continued. ) 
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WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

(i Competitive  Essay.) 

IT  is  almost  universally  conceded  that  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  an  age  of  literature,  no  writer 
ever  came  into  prominence  more  famed  for 
the  grandeur  and  purity  of  his  style  than  Washing- 
ton Irving.  One  of  the  strongest  evidences  of  his 
ability  is  the  fact  that  when  his  works  first  came  into 
print  in  England  he  received  nearly  as  much  praise 
and  attention  from  the  English  people,  naturally 
prejudiced  against  Americans,  as  did  either  Walter 
Scott  or  Charles  Dickens  at  any  period  of  their 
popularity.  Many  an  Englishman  while  heaping 
the  slurs  of  his  criticism  against  the  literary  charac- 
ter of  the  American  people,  finds  himself  opposed  by 
an  insurmountable  barrier  when  he  remembers  that 
Washington  Irving  was  an  American  citizen.  Thus 
it  is  that  the  memory  of  the  great  author  is  ever 
cherished  by  his  grateful  countrymen,  who  can  point 
with  pride  to  the  man  whose  genius  had  added 
fresh  lustre  to  the  glory  of  the  American  people. 

This  famous  citizen  was  born  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  on  April  3,  1783.  His  father  was  Scotch, 
and  his  mother  English;  critics  say  that  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  both  these  nationalities  are  curi- 
ously represented  in  the  works  of  the  great  writer. 
While  yet  rather  young  Irving  commenced  the  study 
of  law,  but  owing  to  ill  health  and  a natural  desire 
to  see  the  world,  he  went  abroad  and  spent  two 
pleasant  years  in  visiting  interesting  localities 
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throughout  Europe.  The  countries  to  which  he 
gave  his  particular  attention  were  England,  France, 
Switzerland  and  classic  Italy.  Having  regained  his 
health,  he  returned  to  New  York  in  1806,  and  in 
the  following  year  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  But 
after  having  read  law  for  a short  time,  and  finding 
nothing  in  it  which  gave  him  much  pleasure,  he 
finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  his  vocation  in 
life  lay  in  another  line  ; and  so  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
six  he  wrote  the  “ History  of  New  York,”  under  the 
nom  de plume  oi  “ Diedrich  Knickerbocker.”  This 
work  was  a comic  history,  and  although  it  was  almost 
his  first  attempt,  we  have  the  authority  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  his  time  for  the  statement  that 
never  did  any  of  his  future  works  receive  such 
universal  applause  as  this  famous  Dutch  history.  It 
holds  a place  in  the  pages  of  literature  entirely  its 
own,  as  no  other  writer  ever  attempted  with  suc- 
cess this  style  of  composition.  Unlike  other  hum- 
orous writings  there  is  no  apparent  attempt  at  pleas- 
antry, the  whole  work  being  written  in  a serious  and 
dignified  strain  ; so  that  when  something  humorous 
is  said,  it  always  comes  unexpectedly,  and  as  a result 
its  effect  is  doubled. 

When  Walter  Scott  first  read  the  history  of  New 
York  which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  Mr.  Bre- 
voort,an  accomplished  American  traveler  and  afriend 
of  Scott,  the  latter  gentleman  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  his  friend  in  acknowledgment  of  the  book  ; 
and  by  this  letter  we  may  judge  for  ourselves  of  the 
merits  of  Irving’s  history  and  how  it  was  considered 
by  great  men  like  Walter  Scott.  It  was  as  follows  : 

My  Dear  Sir  : — I beg  you  to  accept  my  best 
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thanks  for  the  uncommon  decree  of  entertainment 
which  I have  received  from  the  most  excellently- 
jocose  history  of  New  York.  I am  sensible,  that  as 
a stranger  to  American  parties  and  politics,  I must 
lose  much  of  the  concealed  satire  of  the  piece  ; but 
I must  own  that,  looking  at  the  simple  and  ob- 
vious meaning  only,  I have  never  read  anything  so 
closely  resembling  the  style  of  Dean  Swift  as  the 
annals  of  Diedrich  Knickerbocker.  I have  been 
employed  these  few  evenings  in  reading  them  aloud 
to  Mrs.  S.  and  two  ladies  who  are  our  guests,  and 
our  sides  have  been  absolutely  sore  with  laughing. 
I think,  too,  there  are  passages  which  indicate  that 
the  author  possesses  power  of  a different  kind,  and 
has  some  touches  which  remind  me  much  of  Sterne. 
I beg  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  let  me  know 
when  Mr.  Irving  takes  pen  in  hand  again,  for  as- 
suredly I shall  expect  a very  great  treat,  which  I 
may  chance  never  to  hear  of  but  through  your 
kindness.  Believe  me,  dear  sir, 

Your  obliged  and  humble  servant, 

Walter  Scott. 

Abbotsford,  April  23,  1813. 

From  this  time  on  one  of  Irving’s  sincerest  friends 
was  the  great  author  of  Waverly,  whose  pecuniary 
assistance  did  much  toward  making  Irving  better 
known  to  the  general  public,  which,  no  doubt,  en- 
couraged the  author  to  further  literary  triumphs. 

vSo  much  has  been  said  in  the  way  of  criticism,  or 
rather  praise,  of  the  History  of  New  York  by  emi- 
nent men,  that  to  quote  all  our  authorities,  space 
would  not  allow.  However,  we  will  try  to  find 
room  for  the  best  of  these  opinions.  In  July,  1822, 
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Edward  Everett  in  the  North  American  Review 
says  : “ Equally  or  more  admired  (than  Salma- 

gundi) was  Knickerbocker’s  History  of  New  York, 
a work  to  be  compared  with  anything  of  the  kind 
in  our  language  ; a book  of  unwearying  pleasantry, 
which  instead  of  flashing  out,  as  English  and 
American  humor  is  wont,  from  time  to  time,  with 
long  and  dull  intervals,  is  kept  up  with  a true 
French  vivacity  from  beginning  to  end  ; a book 
which  if  it  have  a fault,  has  only  that  of  being 
too  pleasant,  too  sustained  a tissue  of  merriment  and 
ridicule.” 

The  following  also  appeared  in  the  Review: 
“This  we  consider  as  equal  to  the  best  and  in  some 
respects  perhaps  superior  to  any  other  of  our  au- 
thor’s productions.  It  is  one  which  exhibits  most 
distinctly  the  stamp  of  real  inventive  power,  the 
true  test,  as  we  have  hinted,  of  genius.” 

Henry  T.  Tuckerman  says:  “ The  most  elabo- 
rate piece  of  humor  in  our  literature,  Irving’s  face- 
tious history  of  his  native  town.”  But  let  us  pro- 
ceed. In  1815,  Irving  went  abroad  again,  and 
during  seventeen  years,  in  which  time  he  occupied 
himself  in  collecting  material  for  his  many  famous 
works,  he  visited  every  place  in  Europe  that  pos- 
sibly could  interest  him;  and  after  this  long  pil- 
grimage he  returned  again  to  America.  While 
abroad  he  wrote  many  of  his  best  works:  “ The 
Sketch  Book,”  “ Bracebridge  Hall,”  “The  Fife 
and  Voyages  of  Columbus,”  and  others.  In  1820 
he  wrote  the  “Sketch  Book,”  a collection  of  short 
stories  on  which  he  seems  to  have  labored  with 
more  diligence  than  any  other  of  his  productions; 
and  as  a consequence  his  style  is  most  pure  and 
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beautiful.  The  “ Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  ” and 
“ Rip  Van  Winkle,”  both  of  the  “ Sketch  Book,” 
are  considered  as  “ two  of  the  nicest  little  pieces  of 
classic  writing  in  the  English  language.”  Scott 
says  in  a letter  to  Irving:  “ I have  glanced  over 
the  ‘ Sketch  Book.’  It  is  positively  beautiful,  and 
increases  my  desire  to  crimp  you,  if  it  be  possible.” 

The  following  is  from  Lord  Jeffrey:  “ We  have 
seldom  seen  a work  that  gave  us  a more  pleasing 
impression  of  the  writer’s  character,  or  a more 
favorable  one  of  his  judgment  and  taste.”  In 
1822,  “ Bracebridge  Hall”  came  into  print,  and  in 
this  work  Irving  as  usual  did  great  credit  to  him- 
self. It  is  particularly  noted  for  the  rhythm  and 
music  of  its  sentences.  The  reader  frequently  for- 
getting the  subject  matter  will  surrender  himself 
completely  to  the  poetry  and  melody  of  the  diction. 

Two  years  later  the  “ Tales  of  a Traveller  ” came 
before  the  public  eye,  but  in  this  Irving  seems, 
comparatively  speaking,  to  have  made  a failure. 
However,  it  was  a beneficial  failure,  for  in  1828,  he 
completed  the  famous  “ Life  and  Voyages  of  Chris- 
topher Columbus,”  a work  which  was  the  “ delight 
of  readers  and  the  despair  of  critics;  ” for  it  was  as 
nearly  perfect  as  any  work  could  well  be.  In  re- 
cognition of  the  merits  of  this  great  historical 
masterpiece,  George  IV.  had  a fifty-guinea  gold 
medal  struck,  and  presented  it  to  Mr.  Irving.  The 
life  is  not  only  the  best  and  most  authentic  one  of 
Columbus,  but  it  is  the  only  one  which  the  friends 
of  the  great  discoverer  ever  read.  After  this  the 
most  famous  works  of  Irving  are  his  “ Life  of 
George  Washington  ” in  five  volumes,  a series  of 
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books  very  diligently  compiled  and  very  reliable; 
then  come  the  “ Chronicle  of  the  Conquest  of 
Granada”  and  the  “Alhambra”  printed  respec- 
tively in  1829  and  1832.  These  books  were  quite 
as  popular  as  the  majority  of  his  other  productions. 
Both  treat  of  the  same  subject,  namely  old  Spanish 
stories  and  traditions,  and  were  written  in  the 
author’s  best  style  after  much  research. 

When  he  had  satisfied  himself  with  his  long  and 
fruitful  stay  in  Europe,  Washington  Irving  returned 
to  his  native  country,  seeking  the  rest  which  is  so 
well  enjoyed  and  merited  by  men  who  have  spent 
their  lives  doing  good  for  their  fellow  men.  On 
his  arrival  in  New  York,  he  was  almost  over- 
whelmed by  the  effusion  of  good  will  and  congratu- 
lation with  which  he  was  greeted  on  every  hand. 
A great  public  dinner  was  immediately  tendered  to 
him,  and  multitudes  of  friends,  both  of  civil  and 
social  standing,  “united  in  paying  homage  to  him 
who  had  conferred  honor  upon  all.”  Indeed,  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  was  so  great  that  had  it 
not  been  for  the  retiring  modesty  of  the  distin- 
guished American,  nothing  could  have  prevented  a 
triumphal  march  through  the  states.  When  he  had 
recuperated  somewhat  from  his  extensive  labors  in 
Europe,  Irving  resolved  upon  a new  project, 
namely,  of  visiting  the  Great  West  and  unearthing 
from  that  as  yet  unknown  wilderness,  a host  of 
subjects  that  would  delight  and  instruct  his  fellow 
citizens.  Accordingly  he  journeyed  to  some  of  the 
most  interesting  places  in  the  West,  and  from  his 
researches  among  the  Indian  tribes,  he  wrote  “The 
Tour  on  the  Prairies,”  published  in  the  Crayon 
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Miscellany , in  1835,  and  later  on  he  brought  out 
other  interesting  narratives  of  the  far  West. 

In  the  year  1842,  Mr.  Irving  was  appointed  to 
the  position  of  United  States  Minister  to  Spain, 
and  after  a residence  of  four  years  in  Madrid,  he 
returned  again  to  America,  and  sought  a well  de- 
served respite  from  his  labors,  and  a quiet  retreat 
for  his  remaining  years  in  the  picturesque  old  coun- 
try home  at  Woolfert’s  Roost.  This  historic  house 
is  located  close  to  the  vicinity  of  Sleepy  Hollow, 
“ that  lovely,  mossy  vale,  filled  with  the  music  of 
murmuring  brooks,”  of  which  Irving  says  : “ If 

ever  I should  wish  for  a retreat  where  I might  steal 
from  the  world  and  its  distractions,  and  dream 
quietly  away  the  remainder  of  a troubled  life,  I 
know  of  none  more  promising  than  this  little 
valley.”  One  of  the  reasons  why  he  sought  out 
Woolfert’s  Roost  as  a suitable  place  to  end  his  days 
was  because  he  hirrisef?  had  made  it  famous  in  the 
“Uegend  of  Sleepy  Hollow.”  For  it  was  the  identical 
“ castle  of  Baltus  Van  Tassel,”  where  Ichabod 
Crane  courted  the  little  Dutch  coquette  Katrina, 
and  where  the  great  country  frolic  occurred,  so  well 
described  in  the  legend  by  our  author. 

On  November  28,  1859,  Washington  Irving,  at 
peace  with  God  and  all  the  world,  breathed  his  last 
in  the  affectionate  company  of  his  friends  and  rela- 
tives. His  death  caused  profound  sorrow  through- 
out the  whole  country.  On  December  1st,  the  day 
of  his  funeral,  all  the  church-bells  in  the  city  of 
New  York  were  tolled,  and  the  flags  on  all  public 
buildings  were  hung  at  half-mast.  A vast  throng 
of  sorrowing  citizens  followed  the  funeral  proces- 
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sion  to  the  old  graveyard  at  Tarrytown,  and  by  the 
side  of  a winding  road,  which  runs  through  Sleepy 
Hollow,  now  rests  America’s  famous  son  in  ground 
hallowed  by  his  genius. 

Knickerbocker. 
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POWER  OF  CIRCUMSTANCE. 


(i Competitive  Essay.) 

ANYONE  who  has  arrived  at  that  era  of  his 
own  history,  in  which  memory  more  than 
hope  governs  the  horizon  of  human  affairs, 
who  analyzes  the  motives  and  muses  on  the  events 
of  his  own  life-story,  and  who  learns  to  observe 
with  intense  interest  the  drama  of  life  which  day 
by  day  is  unfolding  itself  before  his  eyes,  will,  I 
think,  agree  with  me  that  circumstance  exerts  a 
controlling  influence  in  life’s  history. 

The  effect  of  circumstance  may  be  plainly  seen, 
not  only  in  the  lives  of  individuals,  but  likewise  in 
the  history  of  mighty  nations ; it  has  caused  great 
results  in  the  political,  civil,  and  scientific  worlds, 
and  also  is  its  influence  felt  in  the  fields  of  litera- 
ture and  art. 

Nowhere  can  the  effects  of  circumstances  be  more 
clearly  traced  than  in  the  history  of  our  own  coun- 
try. In  1673,  New  York  for  the  second  time  became 
a Dutch  colony.  For  a period  of  fifteen  months,  Cap- 
tain Cole  acted  as  governor,  and  had  his  colony  in  a 
most  flourishing  condition  when  hereceived  orders  to 
deliver  it  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  because 
England  and  Holland,  by  treaty,  had  agreed  to  give 
back  to  each  other  all  lands  acquired  in  war.  Al- 
though this  was  an  act  of  unparalleled  folly  on  the 
part  of  the  Dutch,  for  which  no  reason  can  be 
given  other  than  that  they  did  not  know  the  value 
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of  that  which  they  were  giving  away,  still  it  was  a 
circumstance  of  the  utmost  importance  to  us.  By 
it  the  colonies  were  made  a geographical  unit,  and 
consequently  better  prepared  for  the  great  event  by 
which  they  afterwards  threw  off  the  oppressive 
yoke  of  England. 

The  colonists  at  this  time  had  great  love  and 
reverence  for  the  English  king,  even  more,  perhaps, 
than  if  the  ocean  had  not  rolled  between  him  and 
them,  for  at  a distance  of  three  thousand  miles  they 
could  see  none  of  his  imperfections.  Their  devo- 
tion to  the  king  was  also  increased  by  the  terrible 
dangers  they  encountered  in  the  French  and  Indian 
war.  But  notwithstanding  the  loyalty  which  was 
constantly  manifested  by  the  colonists,  England  soon 
began  to  pay  little  or  no  attention  to  it  and  a series 
of  the  most  cruel  acts  of  injustice  was  commenced. 
After  bearing  these  wrongs  with  fortitude  for  some 
time  the  colonists  were  no  longer  humble  loyal 
subjects  of  the  crown,  but  began  to  show  the  grim, 
dark  features  of  resistance,  and  determination  to 
maintain  their  rights.  The  outcome  of  this  series 
of  circumstances  is  known  to  every  schoolboy, — the 
American  revolution,  which  was  the  prime  instru- 
ment in  making  ours  one  of  the  foremost  nations  of 
the  world. 

Again,  in  the  great  war  of  the  rebellion  circum- 
stance manifested  itself  to  our  advantage  in  the  per- 
son of  Gen.  Ulysess  S.  Grant. 

From  his  childhood  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing his  life  were  conducive  to  give  him  a liking  for 
military  life,  and  so  when  the  time  came  for  him  to 
express  his  vocation,  refusing  to  follow  the  trade  of 
his  father,  that  of  a tanner,  he  entered  the  military 
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academy  at  West  Point,  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
years.  His  decision  with  regard  to  his  life-work 
was  certainly  of  great  importance  to  us,  and  every 
American  citizen  must  feel  grateful  for  the  choice 
he  made. 

With  the  outbreaking  of  the  civil  war  his 
military  career  became  a part  of  the  nation’s  his- 
tory. He  was  a quiet,  friendly  and  unostentatious 
man,  attracting  but  little  attention  to  himself  per- 
sonally, but  he  was  a man  of  indomitable  courage 
and  inflexible  resolution,  as  was  shown  by  his  laconic 
message  to  President  Lincoln:  “ I will  fight  it  out 
on  this  line  if  it  takes  all  summer.” 

His  power  of  handling  great  masses  of  men,  and 
of  moving  them  in  concert  even  when  widely  sep- 
arated; his  unruffled  calmness  alike  in  moments  of 
defeat  or  triumph,  and  his  sublime  faith  in  ultimate 
success  inspired  his  companions  in  arms  with  an  in- 
tense devotion,  and  made  him  seem  to  them  the  very 
incarnation  of  the  cause  for  which  they  were  fight- 
ing. 

You  see  I have  dilated  somewhat  upon  the  char- 
acteristics of  this  great  General,  but  with  a purpose 
— to  show  that  accidental  circumstances  are  worth 
nothing  except  to  men  who  are  able  to  take  advan- 
tage of  them.  If  General  Grant  had  not  been  the 
possessor  of  these  rare  gifts,  which  go  to  make  a 
great  general,  and  thoroughly  capable  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  opportunities,  the  circumstances  which 
prompted  his  love  for  military  life  would  not  have 
been  of  any  particular  import  to  us. 

But  this  may  be  more  clearly  shown  in  the  case 
of  Lord  Erskine,  the  famous  English  orator,  whose 
masterpiece  of  eloquence  was  occasioned  by  a com- 
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paratively  trifling  circumstance,  namely,  a rebuke 
which  was  offered  him  by  a judge.  Although  trivial 
in  itself  as  was  this  circumstance  which  led  to  the 
speech,  still,  unless  Erskine  had  trained  himself  for 
the  chance,  the  chance  would  only  have  made  him 
ridiculous. 

Therefore,  we  see  that  circumstances,  no  matter 
how  favorable  in  themselves,  are  of  as  much  value 
to  a man  as  his  antecedents  have  enabled  him  to 
make  use  of  them. 

Circumstance  has  again  manifested  itself  in  our 
behalf,  in  shaping  the  lives  of  some  of  our  great 
literary  men.  Shakespeare  was  the  son  of  a well- 
to-do  burgess  master,  but  while  he  was  still  a mere 
lad,  his  father  fell  into  poverty,  This  caused  an 
interruption  in  his  education,  and  left  him  what  we 
would  perhaps  now-a-days  term  an  inferior  scholar, 
possessing  “a  little  Eatin  and  less  Greek.”  At  the 
age  of  nineteen  he  contracted  an  unfortunate  mar- 
riage. Hereupon  his  circumstances,  poverty  and 
domestic  troubles,  caused  him  to  leave  his  beloved 
Stratford-on-Avon,  and  repair  to  London,  where  he 
fell  in  with  Green,  Marlowe,  and  other  literary  men; 
and  having  a particular  fancy  for  the  stage,  in  due 
time  became  an  actor;  but  not  before  he  had  worked 
his  way  from  the  most  menial  employment  about  the 
theatre.  He  began  his  literary  career  by  revising  and 
touching  up  old  plays,  but  soon  began  to  write  new 
ones  ; finally,  after  twenty-eight  years,  he  made  the 
drama  represent  the  whole  of  human  life,  and  gave 
to  the  world  plays  the  equal  of  which  we  have 
never  yet  seen. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  circumstances  which  sur- 
rounded the  life  of  this  “ myriad-minded  ” poet  in 
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his  early  manhood,  and  which  impelled  him  to  set- 
tle in  London,  were,  to  a great  extent,  instrumen- 
tal in  giving  to  the  world  these  marvelous  dramas. 

Charles  Dickens,  the  great  novelist,  is  but  an- 
other instance  of  the  influence  of  circumstance. 
When  he  was  nine  years  old,  the  family  was  liv- 
ing in  the  most  abject  poverty  in  one  of  the  poorer 
suburbs  of  London,  and  he  was  sent  out  to  earn  his 
mite  towards  their  support. 

The  association  which  he  had  with  all  classes 
of  people,  and  especially  the  poor  class,  helped 
him  exceedingly  when  he  became  a writer.  It 
was  no  doubt  in  this  way  that  he  learned  about 
the  harsh  treatment  boys  received  in  the  Yorkshire 
private  schools,  and  his  famous  “Nicholas  Nickleby” 
wrought  a great  and  speedy  reform  in  these  schools. 
It  was  likewise  owing  to  these  same  circumstances 
of  his  youth,  that  he  received  the  material  for 
“ Oliver  Twist,”  a work  which  was  also  far-reaching 
in  its  effects. 

The  effect  which  circumstances  caused  in  the  life 
of  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  was  to  turn  her  at- 
tention to  the  slavery  question,  and  with  what  re- 
sult ? With  the  publication  of  “Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin,”  a book  which  has  been  translated  into  no 
less  than  forty  different  languages  and  which  so  in- 
censed the  minds  of  its  readers  against  slavery  that 
the  civil  war  and  the  emancipation  proclamation 
followed  in  quick  succession. 

The  invention  of  the  stocking-frame  to  which  the 
city  of  Manchester  is  greatly  indebted,  was  due  to 
quite  a trival  circumsi-ance.  It  is  related  that  Rev. 
William  Lee,  a parson  of  the  sixteenth  century,  be- 
ing enamored  of  a lady,  found  on  the  occasion  of 
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his  frequent  calls,  quite  to  his  disappointment  and 
mortification,  that  she  gave  more  attention  to  her 
knitting  than  to  his  conversation.  This  he  resolved 
to  remedy  by  the  invention  of  an  instrument  which 
would  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  knitting  by 
hand.  In  this  he  succeeded  and  in  due  time  received 
from  Queen  Elizabeth  his  patent  right,  but  in  the 
meantime  despaired  of  ever  wholly  regaining  the 
lady’s  affection,  and  he  died  of  a broken  heart. 

We  have  now  briefly  seen  that  many  of  the  great- 
est ornaments  to  the  political  and  literary  worlds 
have  been  moulded  by  existing  circumstances,  and 
although  we  cannot  control  circumstance  we  can 
make  such  use  of  it  that  its  outgrowth  will  culminate 
in  a life  that  shall  be  true  and  useful  to  others  as 
as  well  as  honorable  to  ourselves. 

Columbus. 
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A NOBLE  DEED. 


THE  following  incident  occurred  in  tlie  Senate 
of  Santiago  de  Chili,  last  January.  It  is 
copied  from  a letter  of  a religious  who  writes 
from  Santiago: 

“A  young  infidel  named  Pletiado  stood  up  to 
make  a speech,  but  counting  too  much  upon  the 
non-religious  principles  of  his  audience,  he  began 
to  speak  in  the  most  disrespectful  and  audacious 
manner  of  our  Lord  and  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Im- 
mediately one  of  the  first  gentlemen  of  Santiago 
(Don  Macairo  Ossa)  rose  from  his  seat  and  made 
an  indignant  protest  against  the  insult.  He  then 
knelt  down  on  the  platform,  in  the  presence  of  all, 
and  offered  a solemn  act  of  reparation.  So  eloquent 
and  soul-stirring  were  his  words,  that  all  present 
were  struck  with  awe  and  reverence,  and  listened 
with  bowed  heads,  while  the  young  atheist  slunk 
away  and  has  not  been  heard  of  since.  For  several 
days  the  house  of  Don  Macairo  was  besieged  with 
visitors, — ladies,  gentlemen,  priests,  all  coming  to 
congratulate  him  upon  his  courage  in  braving 
human  respect,  for  his  audience  was  by  no  means 
composed  of  the  most  practical  Christians.  The 
Archbishop  sent  him  a heart  of  gold,  and  the  Cath- 
olic journals  were  full  of  his  praises. 

“ When  asked  how  he  came  to  speak  with  so  much 
eloquence,  he  answered  : ‘ I do  not  know,  I do  not 
remember  what  I said.’  Needless  to  say  the  im- 
mense amount  of  good  his  example  has  done.  It 
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will  be  a long  time  before  another  will  dare  to  offer 
an  insult  to  our  Lord  in  the  Senate  of  Santiago,  yet 
there  was  only  one  who  had  the  moral  courage  to 
protest  against  it,  though  the  sequel  proved  that  it 
was  not  for  want  of  faith  there  were  not  more. 
To-day  I have  just  learned  that  a reunion  of  several 
bishops,  priests  and  prominent  citizens,  took  place 
in  the  Archiepiscopal  Palace,  in  which  His  Grace 
presented  to  Don  Macairo  Ossa,  a Pontifical  Brief 
from  His  Holiness  Leo  XIII.,  naming  him  Knight 
of  the  Order  ‘Pia,’  in  recognition  of  his  noble  con- 
duct in  the  session  of  January  13,  1898.” 
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SANCTUM. 


THERE  is  a sad  lack  of  literary  contributions 
received  by  the  Monthly  from  students 
outside  the  regular  editors.  This  should  not 
be.  The  Monthly  is  the  representative  paper  of 
this  college — of  all  the  students — and  it  should  be 
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the  medium  of  bringing  to  light  their  literary  en- 
deavors. Because  a certain  number  are  elected  to 
the  staff,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  rest  should 
leave  them  to  reap  all  the  glory  to  be  won  by  writ- 
ing. Each  of  the  editors  has  a department  to  cover 
and  in  most  cases  to  do  it  thoroughly  requires  con- 
siderable time.  If  it  be  that  some  are  over  modest 
and  do  not  wish  to  behold  their  names  in  print,  we 
would  suggest  the  anonymous-contribution  deposi- 
tory, which  can  be  found  in  the  portal  of  our 
Sanctum. 

* 

* * 

There  is  soon  to  be  convened  an  assembly  to  draw 
up  a constitution  for  the  Athletic  Association,  which 
we  hope,  will  take  action  in  a certain  matter  worthy 
of  consideration.  It  is  the  restriction  of  the  privi- 
lege of  wearing  the  “ F ” as  a symbol  of  this  college, 
to  those  who  represent  or  who  have  represented  us 
in  athletics.  Of  course  the  regulation  thus  broadly 
put  would  admit  of  modification.  No  one,  for  in- 
stance, should  be  prevented  from  wearing  a college 
badge  containing  the  letter  “ F,”  or  from  wearing 
that  letter  on  a cap,  in  combination  with  his  class 
year,  but  not  every  one  should  have  the  sacred 
privilege  of  displaying  on  the  broad  breast  of  his 
maroon  sweater  a Fordham  “ F ” as  large  and  life- 
like as  himself. 

To  restrict  the  privilege  would  add  dignity  to  the 
name,  it  would  make  the  letter  more  significant  and 
by  so  doing  impel  men  to  strive  harder  in  athletics. 
In  most  colleges  this  privilege  is  sacred  and  the 
possession  of  it  very  honorable  indeed.  Students 
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deem  it  an  honor  worth  striving  for  and  throughout 
their  course  look  forward  to  it,  much  as  they  do  to 
the  right  of  signing  themselves  A.  B. 

* 

* * 

Why  not  adopt  a Fordham  monogram  at  this 
meeting?  We  should  have  one  by  all  means. 
Though  there  are  many  class  and  other  mono- 
grams about  the  house,  we  know  of  none  that  is 
representative  of  Fordham  herself. 

* 

* * 

Why  is  it  that  the  day-scholars  do  not  take  a 
more  active  part  in  some  of  the  clubs  and  societies 
of  Fordham  ? Is  it  because  they  feel  that  they  owe 
their  college  no  other  duty  than  to  spend  a few 
hours  of  study  here  each  day  ? We  hope  not.  All 
of  us,  day-students  as  well  as  boarders,  owe  our 
college  a duty  whenever  her  interest  can  be  fur- 
thered. Of  course  there  are  hindrances  to  those 
living  outside  taking  part  in  much  that  is  done  here. 
Still,  there  are  many  organizations  in  which  we 
would  like  to  see  the  day-scholars  unite  their  efforts 
with  those  of  their  fellow  students.  We  hope 
there  will  come  a change  in  this  matter  and  before 
long  they  will  on  all  occasions  vie  with  the  board- 
ers in  glorifying  the  fair  name  of  Fordham. 

* 

* * 

Lieutenant  Martin,  whom  we  had  scheduled  for  a 
November  article,  has  been  stricken  with  malaria. 
The  toils  he  underwent  and  zeal  with  which  he 
labored  in  the  Santiago  campaign  have  quite  over- 
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come  him.  They  have  not,  however,  overcome  his 
love  for  old  Fordham,  and  he  regrets  very  much  his 
inability  for  the  present  to  contribute  the  interest- 
ing article  he  had  intended. 


Paul  Dolan,  ’99. 
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IT  NEEDS  NO  COMMENT. 


THE  following  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Boston  Citizen  speaks  for  itself : 

REPUBLICANS  PUT  UP  A RANK  ROMANIST  FOR  THE 
VOTES  OF  PROTESTANTS. 

Rome  got  in  her  work  at  the  Republican  State 
convention  held  at  Saratoga,  Sept.  27.  A formal 
demand  was  made  by  Romanists  for  representation 
on  the  ticket,  and  John  McDonough,  of  Albany, 
was  selected  for  the  office  of  secretary  of  state. 
Arthur  L.  Andrews,  of  Albany,  disgraced  himself 
by  making  the  nominating  speech.  He  prefaced  his 
remarks  by  the  statement  that  McDonough  “ was 
born  in  Ireland  50  odd  years  ago.”  McDonough 
received  his  education  at  St.  John’s  College,  Ford- 
ham,  New  York  City — a Jesuit  institution,  which 
has  turned  out  more  vipers  to  war  against  human 
progress  and  American  institutions  than  any  other 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 

No!  the  American  schools  were  not  good  enough 
for  his  parents,  poor  dupes  of  the  priesthood  ! So 
young  McDonough  was  sent  where  he  would  not 
be  contaminated  by  love  of  liberty,  or  learn  the 
lesson  of  equal  rights.  Bigots  formed  his  character 
and  shaped  his  spiritual  growth.  He  took  to  pol- 
itics as  naturally  as  a duck  does  to  water.  He  has 
always  been  true  to  his  training.  One  virtue  (if 
brazenness  can  be  called  such)  he  has  always  dis- 
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played  ; he  never  has  concealed  the  fact  that  in  his 
eyes  the  meanest  Romanist  is  vastly  superior  to  the 
best  Protestant. 

He  was  a member  of  the  New  York  State  Con- 
stitutional convention  in  1893  ; was  a member  of 
the  committee  on  education.  It  is  alleged  that  he 
fought  every  move  for  the  separation  of  church  and 
state,  and  was  pernicious  in  his  opposition  to  those 
loyal  Americans  who,  in  and  out  of  the  convention, 
were  working  for  the  safe-guarding  of  the  public 
schools.  He  also  acted  as  counsel  for  nuns  in  the 
Watervliet  school  controversy,  displaying  rancorous 
hatred  for  things  Protestant  and  American. 

And  this  is  the  manner  of  man  who  now,  with 
cap  in  hand,  seeks  the  suffrage  of  the  free  Ameri- 
cans of  the  Empire  State  ! What  will  they  do 
about  it?  They  should  rebuke  the  Republican 
managers  in  such  a manner  as  they  deserve. 

Friends,  bestir  yourselves  ! 

American. 
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THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING  of  the  officers  of  the  Alumni 


Association  was  called  Friday  evening, 
October  21st,  at  the  residence  of  the  presi- 
dent, Dr.  Butler,  but  owing  to  the  illness  of  several 
and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  it  was  poorly 
attended.  Besides  the  president  there  were  present 
only  the  two  secretaries,  Messrs.  McNeilly  and  Fer- 
guson, and  the  historian.  As  there  was  no  quorum, 
no  business  was  transacted,  but  a call  was  issued  for 
another  meeting  a week  later.  The  following  res- 
olutions in  respect  to  the  memory  of  deceased 
alumni  were  prepared  and  were  adopted  at  the 
meeting  on  October  28th  : 

Whereas , It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  summon 


to  His  presence  our  late  brother,  the  Hon. 
Henry  Hobart  Dodge,  ’49,  be  it 


Resolved , That  we,  the  officers  of  the  Fordham 


College  Alumni  Association,  confident 
that  we  are  voicing  the  sentiments  of  all 
whom  we  represent,  express  our  sincere 
sorrow  at  the  loss  of  one  who  for  nearly 
half  a century  had  shown  himself  one  of 
the  most  devoted  sons  of  alma  mater , who 
had  on  every  possible  occasion  demon- 
strated his  deep  concern  in  her  welfare, 
who  had  never  once  flagged  in  his  efforts 
to  further  her  interests.  Be  it  also 
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US 

Resolved , That  we  record  our  appreciation  of  the 
great  personal  worth  of  one  who  in  both 
his  private  and  public  life  was  an  exem- 
plar of  all  that  was  good  and  virtuous — a 
true  type  of  the  Christian  gentleman;  and 
that  we  join  with  his  afflicted  relations  in 
prayer  for  his  eternal  repose.  And  be  it 
furthermore 

Resolved , That  these  resolutions  be  spread  on  the 
minutes  of  the  Association,  that  they  be 
published  in  the  Fordham  Monthly 
and  that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to 
notify  the  family  of  our  deceased  brother 
of  the  action  of  the  board. 

J.  N.  Butler,  ’84,  M.  D., 

Wm.  A.  Ferguson,  ’94,  President. 

Secretary. 


Whereas , It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  remove 
from  the  scenes  of  their  earthly  labors 
our  brothers,  Major  George  McCreery,  U. 
S.  A.,  ’74,  who  died  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty  during  the  late  war ; the  Rev. 
Joseph  P.  Egan,  ’71  ; and  the  Rev.  John 
J.  Mead,  ’85,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  officers  of  the  Fordham 
College  Alumni  Association,  while  bow- 
ing to  the  decree  of  Providence,  deplore 
the  untimely  taking  off  of  our  friends  and 
brothers,  and  be  it 

Resolved , That  we  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy 
to  the  afflicted  relatives  of  each  in  their 
sad  bereavement,  and  that  we  join  our 
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prayers  with  theirs  for  the  eternal  repose 
of  our  departed  brothers  ; and  be  it  further 
Resolved , That  these  resolutions  be  spread  on  the 
minutes  of  the  Association,  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Fordham  Monthly,  and 
that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  inform 
the  relatives  of  the  deceased  of  the  action 
of  the  board. 

J.  N.  Butler,  ’84,  M.  D., 

Wm.  A.  Ferguson,  ’94,  President. 

Secretary. 


Whereas , the  Rev.  M.  J.  McEvoy,  ’77,  has  been 
appointed  rector  of  the  Church  of  our 
Lady  of  Mercy,  Fordham,  be  it 
Resolved , That  the  Board  of  Officers  of  the  Alumni 
Association  extend  their  congratulations 
to  their  brother  alumnus  on  his  promo- 
tion, and  their  best  wishes  for  his  success 
in  his  new  sphere  of  activity,  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved , That  this  resolution  be  spread  on  the 
minutes  of  the  Association,  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Fordham  Monthly,  and 
that  a copy  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary 
to  our  reverend  brother. 

J.  N.  Butler,  ’84,  M.  D., 

Wm.  A.  Ferguson,  ’94,  President. 

Secretary. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  WAIL  ANSWERED. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Monthly. 

Gentlemen  : I read  with  conflicting  emotions  the 
“ protest  ” of  Pertsesus  which  appeared  in  your  last 
issue.  I am  surprised  that  you  should  lend  even 
tacit  approval  to  such  revolutionary  doctrines. 

Greek  sentences  and  epoch-making  sonnets,  for- 
sooth ! I should  think  your  correspondent  would 
have  a soul  above  such  trifles.  Who,  permit  me  to 
ask,  comes  to  college  in  this  age  of  advancement 
with  such  absurd  ideas  ? Has  he  no  weightier  mat- 
ters than  studies  to  occupy  his  mind  ? Is  there  not 
baseball  and  football  and  golf?  Or  if  his  taste  is 
for  more  gentle  occupations,  has  he  no  pipe  to  color  ? 
Has  he  not  the  decoration  of  his  room  to  consider, 
the  proper  disposition  of  draperies  and  cushions,  of 
photographs,  gloves,  ribbons  and  the  various  other 
trophies  which,  properly  arranged,  give  such  a 
scholastic  atmosphere  to  the  collegian’s  room?  If, 
in  view  of  these  things,  he  can  turn  his  attention 
to  such  common-place  topics  as  Greek  and  poetry, 
then  he  is  out  of  place  in  college.  Greek  and 
poetry  ! If,  now,  it  had  been  experimental  psychol- 
ogy which  was  worrying  him,  I would  not  have 
minded.  That  topic  has  the  double  advantages  of 
being  of  good  form  and  being  almost  unpronounce- 
able. But  Greek ! — Well,  well,  I’ll  say  no  more, 
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except  that  such  a man  deserves  expulsion.  Look 
to  it,  gentlemen. 

Progress. 

P.  S.  I would  like  to  be  as  good  as  my  friend 
Pertsesus,  whoever  he  is,  and  sign  a latin  name,  but 
the  only  latin  name  I know  is  “ Excelsior,”  and  I 
am  not  certain  whether  that  is  latin  or  Greek. 


[You  must  not  misunderstand  us,  my  dear  fellow. 
We  did  not  lend  our  sanction  to  the  opinions  of 
Pertsesus.  We  simply  printed  his  letter  as  a matter 
of  courtesy  and  allowed  it  to  speak  for  itself.  We 
would  be  sorry  to  offend  so  large  a body  of  college 
men  in  all  parts  of  the  country  as  those  represented 
by  you.  But  permit  us  to  remark,  parenthetically,  my 
dear  fellow,  that  you  should  spell  Latin  with  a 
capital  “ L.” — Eds.] 
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DRAMATIC  SOCIETY. 


ON  Wednesday,  October  12th,  the  Dramatic  So- 
ciety held  its  first  meeting  of  the  year.  Mr. 
Brown,  S.  J.,  as  moderator,  presided  and  after 
the  election  of  officers,  and  the  reception  of  new 
members,  made  a few  remarks  relative  to  the  semi- 
annual play. 

The  officers  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year  are  : 
President,  Mr.  John  J.  Dillon,  ’00;  vice-president, 
Mr.  Charles  Wade,  Eng.  ’oo;  secretary,  Mr.  John 
J.  Toohey,  ’00;  treasurer,  Mr.  Stephen  J.  McPart- 
land,  ’00;  property-man,  Mr.  George  Daly,  ’99;  stage- 
manager,  Mr.  Charles  Vion,  ’99. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  received  as  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  to  fill  up  the  gaps  left  in  our 
ranks  by  the  graduation  of  the  class  of  ’98  : Joseph 
Martin,  James  Treacy,  Richard  Treacy,  J.  Garcia 
Pimentel,  Hart  Benton,  Edward  Mitchell,  Richard 
V.  Harrington,  Henry  Heide,  Thomas  J.  Anglim, 
Edward  Joyce,  Michael  Kelly,  Edward  Cunning- 
ham, John  Mullen,  John  Lane. 

After  all  other  business  was  concluded,  the  mod- 
erator announced  that  this  year  the  society  would 
depart  somewhat  from  the  path  it  has  been  follow- 
ing for  the  last  few  years,  and  present  something  in 
a lighter  vein,  a comedy.  As  all  plans  were  not  yet 
completed  the  title  was  not  then  made  known. 

Later  however,  it  was  announced  that  the  play  to 
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be  presented  is  Sheridan’s  “ The  Rivals,”  and  those 
to  whom  the  different  parts  have  been  assigned  are 
now  hard  at  work  rehearsing.  Of  course  some  char- 
acters had  to  be  left  out,  but  even  after  the  neces- 
sary omissions  have  been  made,  the  play  contains 
so  many  good  points  that  there  can  not  be  the  least 
doubt  of  its  success. 

The  comedy  will  be  preceded  by  a farce  adapted 
from  Moliere,  and  in  the  hands  of  such  men  as 
Messrs.  Dunnigan,  Fassett,  Tobin  and  others,  we 
may  rest  assured  that  it  will  receive  full  justice. 
The  cast  of  “ The  Rivals,”  is  as  follows  : “ Sir  An- 
thony Absolute,”  John  J.  Dillon ; “ Captain  Abso- 
lute,” Thomas  J.  A.  McCormick  ; “ Bob  Acres,” 
Mr.  Thomas  Gaffney  Taaffe  ; “ Sir  Lucius  O’Trig- 
ger,”  James  O’Neill  ; “ Faulkland,”  George  Daly  ; 
“ David,”  Charles  Wade;  “ Fag,”  Richard  Harring- 
ton; “ Thomas,”  Michael  Kelly. 

T.  J.  McCormick,  oi. 
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DEBATING  SOCIETIES. 


INTEREST  in  Fordham’s  Debating  Society  has 
not  in  the  least  abated  this  year.  A rival  sprang 
up  last  year,  in  the  Junior  Debating  Society, 
and  now  we  have  three  such  organizations.  The  last 
of  these  has  not  as  yet  received  its  legal  name.  It  is 
well  attended  and  promises  to  exercise  much  influ- 
ence. Father  Fagan,  S.J.,  is  moderator  of  the  Senior 
Society,  and  its  officers  are  : Vice-president,  Arthur 
B.  Higney  ; corresponding  secretary,  Henry  Curtin  ; 
recording  secretary,  Henry  S.  McLaughlin  ; treas- 
urer, Joseph  Tobin.  Those  who  will  hold  sway  in 
the  Junior  Society  are:  Richard  V.  Harrington, 
president;  James  McDonnell,  vice-president; 
James  Pasquale,  treasurer,  and  David  Donovan, 
secretary.  Mr.  Carney,  S.J.,  is  moderator.  On  Sun- 
day evening  October,  23d,  Mr.  Brown,  S.J.,  called 
to  his  standard  the  elect  who  were  to  form  the  new 
society.  Its  officers  are  : Charles  Wade,  vice-presi- 
dent; William  Sullivan,  treasurer;  Martin  Walsh, 
recording  secretary  ; George  Reynaud,  correspond- 
ing secretary;  John  Mullen  and  John  Burke,  censors. 
All  three  societies  have  started  on  their  work  for 
the  year,  and  have  debates  scheduled  for  their  time 
of  meeting, — Sunday  evening. 


GLEE  CLUB. 


TAKING  a brief  retrospect  of  the  performances 
of  the  Glee,  Banjo,  and  Mandolin  Clubs,  we 
believe  it  would  be  difficult  to  surpass  their 
well  earned  success.  The  clubs  of  this  year,  how- 
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ever,  bid  fair  to  rival  any  we  have  yet  had.  The 
places  of  those  who  have  left  us  have  been  filled 
from  among  the  new  students,  and  the  management 
feel  confident  this  year  that  assiduous  practice  on 
the  part  of  each  and  every  member  will  bring 
about  a success  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  these 
organizations. 

Professor  Halm  is  collecting  all  the  popular 
Fordham  songs,  and  the  glees  which  the  Glee  Club 
has  sung  during  the  last  four  years,  with  the  intern 
tion  of  publishing  them  in  book  form.  It  promises 
to  be  not  only  an  interesting  collection  from  the 
Fordham  point  of  view,  but  also  one  of  exceptional 
merit.  Professor  Halm  is  showing  in  his  efforts  in 
this  direction  the  same  untiring  interest  he  has  al- 
ways manifested  in  the  club. 

The  officers  for  this  year  are  : John  J.  McGowan, 
’99,  Manager  ; Maurice  J.  O’Gorman,  ’oo,  Assistant 
Manager. 

E.  J.  Mitchell,  ’02. 


LIBRARY  NOTES. 


ON  October  4th,  the  day  previous  to  the  Retreat, 
the  Library  Association  held  a special  session 
at  which  the  last  orders  were  given  to  insure 
successful  work  on  the  opening  day.  Thomas  J. 
Coady,  ’00,  Thomas  S.  Macmanus,  ’01,  Dennis  J. 
Haggerty,  ’01,  and  Edward  J.  Mitchell,  ’02,  were 
admitted  as  members  to  lighten  the  work  of  the 
others  and  secure  prompt  attention  to  all  demands. 

On  the  14th,  the  regular  meeting  was  held,  at 
which  a few  special  privileges  were  made  known 
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which  were  thought  proper  to  be  granted  to  only 
the  members  of  the  Senior  Class.  They  are  : 1st. 
The  seniors  may  take  out  or  return  books  on  any 
library  day  ; 2nd.  They  may  have  two  books  out  at 
once ; 3rd.  They  may  enter  within  the  limits  as- 
signed to  the  rest  of  the  students ; 4th.  They  may 
write  out  their  own  slips.  We  note  this  since  it 
has  not  been  made  customary  before,  and  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Senior 
Class  to  it,  that  they  may  enjoy  the  privileges 
which  have  been  granted  them. 

M.  A.  Zuricalday,  ’99. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

FOR  the  advanced  student  of  Shakespeare  there 
is  a treat  in  store  in  the  shape  of  a critical 
study  in  two  volumes  by  George  Brandes. 
The  intention  of  the  author  is  not,  he  tells  us, 
“ to  describe  Shakespeare’s  triumphant  progress 
through  the  world,  nor  of  telling  the  tale  of  his 
world- wide  dominion.”  His  purpose  is,  “ to  declare 
and  prove  that  Shakespeare  is  not  thirty-six  plays 
and  a few  poems  jumbled  together,  and  read  pile- 
mele , but  a man  who  felt  and  thought,  rejoiced  and 
suffered,  brooded,  dreamed  and  created.  It  is  to 
refute  the  idea  of  Shakespeare’s  impersonality,  and 
to  indignantly  repel  an  ignorant  and  arrogant  at- 
tack upon  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the 
human  race  that  the  present  attempt  has  been 
made.” 

One  must  needs  be  well  conversant  with  Shake- 
speare’s works  to  derive  the  full  benefit  from  such  a 
study.  The  beginner  will  do  well  not  to  read  too 
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many  commentaries  about  Shakespeare,  but  to 
study  carefully  the  text  itself,  endeavoring  by  study 
and  reflection  to  unearth  its  hidden  beauties.  Car- 
dinal Wiseman,  one  of  the  greatest  Shakespearian 
scholars,  had  never  read  any  commentaries  on  the 
great  poet’s  works,  and  had  never  seen  any  of  them 
played.  While  such  a course  would  not  be  advis- 
able for  all,  it  emphasizes  the  fact  that  a thorough 
knowledge  of  Shakespeare  does  not  consist  in  read- 
ing commentaries  about  him,  but  in  the  thoughtful 
study  of  his  works.  Cardinal  Wiseman  himself  has 
left  us  an  essay  on  Shakespeare,  incomplete  indeed, 
but  a gem  in  itself. 


Another  book  likely  to  prove  useful  to  the  stu- 
dent of  English  literature  is  A Concordance  to  the 
Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton , by  John  Bradshaw, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  This  is  a complete  index  to  all  the 
words  (omitting  those  of  minor  importance),  used 
by  Milton,  with  references  to  the  passages  from 
which  they  are  cited. 

Most  of  us  experience  difficulty  at  times  in  re- 
membering the  exact  words  of  some  apt  quotation, 
though  we  can  recall  one  or  two  of  the  principal 
ones.  Few  writers  abound  in  more  striking  and 
beautiful  quotations  than  Milton,  “ whose  phrase- 
ology and  diction,”  to  quote  Cardinal  Newman, 
“ have  become  a portion  of  the  vernacular  tongue, 
the  household  words,  of  which  perhaps  we  little 
guess  the  origin,  and  the  very  idioms  of  our  familiar 
conversation.” 

Apart  from  its  general  usefulness  as  a book  of 
reference,  such  a work  is  of  great  help  to  the  gram- 
marian and  philologist,  exhibiting  as  it  does  Mil- 
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ton’s  rich  and  varied  treasure  of  words,  the  wonder- 
ful resources  of  our  mother  tongue,  and  the  various 
changes  which  words  like  all  things  human  must 
undergo  in  the  lapse  of  time. 

But  for  the  student  who  wishes  to  gain  some 
knowledge  of  comparative  philology  and  more  es- 
pecially the  etymology  of  our  own  mother  tongue, 
we  know  of  no  better  work,  in  one  volume  at  least, 
than  An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language , which  has  just  been  added  to  the  library. 
It  is  the  work  of  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  Professor 
of  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
It  was  undertaken,  the  author  tells  us,  with  the 
intention  of  furnishing  students  with  materials  for 
a more  scientific  study  of  English  etymology  than 
is  commonly  to  be  found  in  previous  works  upon 
the  subject.  It  is  the  result  of  four  years  of  con- 
stant labor,  after  many  years  of  preparation  and 
painstaking  research. 

Each  article  begins  with  a word,  the  etymology 
of  which  is  to  be  sought,  followed  by  a brief  defini- 
tion, as  a mark  whereby  to  identify  the  word. 
Next  follows  an  exact  statement  of  the  actual  (or 
probable)  language  whence  the  word  is  taken,  with 
an  account  of  the  channel  or  channels  through 
which  it  reached  us.  After  the  exact  statement  of 
the  source,  follow  a few  quotations.  These  are  in- 
tended to  indicate  the  period  at  which  the  word 
was  borrowed,  or  else  the  usual  Middle-English 
forms.  These  quotations  are  intended  to  exemplify 
the'  history  of  the  form  of  the  word,  and  are  fre- 
quently of  great  chronological  utility.  The  Appen- 
dix contains  a list  of  prefixes,  a general  account  of 
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suffixes,  a list  of  Aryan  roots,  and  lists  of  homo- 
nyms and  doublets. 

The  work  impresses  one  as  being  that  of  a labori- 
ous and  diligent  student,  of  one  who  has  spared  no 
pains  and  used  all  the  resources  at  his  command  in 
the  interests  of  “ the  noble  language  which  is  the 
common  inheritance  of  all  English-speaking  peo- 
ples.” But  more  praiseworthy  still  and  more  pleas- 
ing to  the  Christian  student  is  it  to  find  that,  unlike 
many  of  the  scientists  of  our  day,  he  acknowledges 
in  it  all  the  working  of  Divine  power.  Truly  does 
he  say  : “It  is,  therefore,  possible  to  pursue  the  study 
of  language  in  a spirit  of  reverence  similar  to  that 
in  which  we  study  what  are  called  the  works  of 
nature ; and  by  the  aid  of  that  spirit  we  may  gladly 
perceive  a new  meaning  in  the  sublime  line  of  our 
poet  Coleridge,  that 

“ Earth,  with  her  thousand  voices,  praises  God.” 


Another  book  added  to  our  Library  is  the  Trans- 
lation of  the  Odes  of  Horace  by  the  late  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone. The  book  is  not  altogether  a new  one,  but 
books  destined  to  become  classics  in  a certain  sense 
never  grow  old.  One  lesson  among  others  we  may 
learn  from  its  persual,  that  an  active  public  life  need 
not  necessarily  interfere  with  one’s  literary  studies. 

Compare  his  translation  of  Horace’s  Ode  to  his 
cup-bearer,  Persicos  odi  (Book  I.  Ode  XXXVIII), 
with  that  of  Father  Prout. 

HORACE  TO  HIS  SERVANT. 

Off  with  Persian  gear,  I hate  it — 

Hate  the  wreaths  with  limebark  bound, 

Care  not  where  the  latest  roses 
Linger  on  the  ground. 
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Bring  me  myrtle,  nought  but  myrtle  ! 

Myrtle,  boy,  will  well  combine 
Thee  attending,  me  carousing, 

’Neath  the  trellised  vine. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  SUPPER. 

( By  Father  Prout. ) 

Slave  ! for  my  feast  in  humble  grot 
Let  Persia’s  pomps  be  all  forgot; 

With  twining  garlands  worry  not 
Thy  weary  fingers. 

Nor  heed  in  what  secluded  spot 
The  last  rose  lingers. 

Let  but  a modest  myrtle-wreath, 

In  graceful  guise,  our  temples  sheathe — 
Nor  thou,  nor  I ought  else  herewith 
Can  want,  I’m  thinking, 

Cup-bearer  thou — and  I,  beneath 
The  wine-tree  drinking. 
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WE  are  glad  to  note  that  the  Thanksgiving 
play  of  the  Dramatic  Association  will  be  not 
a direful  tragedy,  but  a pleasing  comedy  ; 
something  with  quips,  and  cranks,  and  sportive  wiles 
galore  in  short  “The  Rivals,”  by  Sheridan.  As  the 
cast  embraces  the  best  dramatic  talent  of  the  college, 
it  goes  without  saying  that  the  play  will  be  a decided 
success.  As  an  after-piece  an  adaptation  of  one  of 
Molieres’  farces,  entitled  “ The  Ideal  Philosopher,” 
will  be  given. 

— The  football  season  is  now  in  full  swing  and  the 
weather  becomes  colder  as  the  days  go  by.  Although 
these  two  facts  seem  to  have  nothing  in  common, 
they  are  most  intimately  connected.  In  some  in- 
explicable manner  they  have  united  in  order  to  res- 
urrect the  critic  or  “ knocker  ” who  we  thought 
was  co-existent  only  with  the  baseball  season  and 
passed  out  of  existence  with  its  demise.  Critics  be 
charitable,  we  pray  you  ! Even  if  the  team  does 
not  play  quite  as  well  as  Yale,  they  are  not  so  much 
to  blame.  They  have  not  been  trained  as  much 
and  with  them,  besides,  football  is  a secondary,  not 
a primary  consideration.  Don’t  blame  a half-back 
when  he  does  not  gain  fifteen  yards  at  every  plunge 
into  the  “ line  ! ” If  you  can  do  so,  just  offer  your- 
self as  a candidate,  and  you  will  be  received,  no 
doubt  wdth  open  arms.  But  above  all  things  don’t 
be  forever  and  a day  citing  the  example  of  “ So-and- 
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so,”  who  was  here  in  antediluvian  times  and  kicked 
a goal  from  the  seventy-five  yard  line  in  the  face  of 
a strong  wind.  Such  adverse  criticism,  to  say  the 
least,  has  a dispiriting  effect  on  the  men.  Fortun- 
ately the  critics  are  in  the  hopeless  minority  and 
there  are  those  at  Fordham  who  don’t  and  won’t 
even  listen  to  them. 

— Two  fellows  were  about  to  light  their  pipes  the 
other  night  out  by  Science  Hall,  and  they  had  but 
a single  match.  Through  some  carelessness  this 
lone  match  was  dropped  and  in  the  Stygian  dark- 
ness could  not  be  found.  The  promising  youths, 
however,  kept  searching  until  a happy  thought  oc- 
curred to  one  of  them.  Turning  to  his  companion 
he  remarked  in  all  earnestness,  that  the  only  way 
out  of  the  difficulty  was  to  strike  a light.  For  ob- 
vious reasons  we  decline  to  mention  names. 

— “ Straws  show  which  way  the  wind  blows.”  We 
noticed  representatives  of  the  three  largest  athletic 
houses  in  the  city  soliciting  trade  on  the  quadrangle 
one  afternoon  lately.  When  we  become  objects  of 
the  business  man’s  especial  regard,  we  may  draw  a 
logical  inference  we  are  on  the  upward  slope  to  the 
pinnacle  of  athletic  fame. 

— The  French  academy  has  reorganized  for  the 
scholastic  year  under  the  efficient  tutelage  of  F. 
Paulding  Brant,  ’97.  As  all  the  academicians  have 
an  extensive  knowledge  of  French  grammar  an 
accent,  we  may  expect  to  hear  much  French  spoken 
on  the  divisions  this  year.  Report  has  it  also,  that 
it  is  the  intentions  of  the  academicians  to  produce 
a play  in  the  French  some  time  in  the  future.  We 
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hope  the  report  is  true,  as  such  a production  would 
have  the  great  charm  of  novelty. 

— The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  at  a re- 
cent meeting  of  the  Senior  Oass  : 

Whereas , It  has  pleased  the  Almighty  in  His  wis- 
dom to  call  unto  Himself  the  beloved 
brother  of  Reverend  Father  Fox,  our  es- 
teemed professor,  and 

Whereas , While  in  humble  submission  we  bow  be- 
fore the  will  of  God,  we  nevertheless  sym- 
pathize with  Father  Fox  in  his  affliction, 
and  extend  our  heartfelt  condolence  ; be 
it 

Resolved , That  the  members  of  the  Senior  Class 
receive  Holy  Communion  for  the  repose 
of  the  departed  soul  ; and  be  it  further 
Resolved , That  a copy  of  these  resolutions  be  pre- 
sented to  Father  Fox,  and  that  they  be 
published  in  the  Fordham  Monthly. 

{Arthur  B.  Higney, 
Henry  J.  Smith, 
Charles  J.  Vion. 

— Following  is  a list  of  those  who  have  thus  far 
contributed  to  the  fund  for  the  new  grand-stand  on 
the  campus  : 

John  D.  Crimmins,  $25  ; James  J.  Doherty,  $25 ; 
S.  McPartland,  $25  ; M.  J.  Degnon,  $25  ; Hon. 
Morgan  J.  O’Brien,  ’72,  $25  ; Hon.  Richard  Croker, 
$25  ; Rev.  John  Eehy,  S.J.,  Pres.  Holy  Cross  College, 
$25;  Thomas  Macmanus, ’71,  $25  ; A.  A.  Hirst, 
’65,  $10 ; T.  E.  Crimmins,  $10  ; Very  Rev.  Wm. 
McNulty,  ’53,  $10 ; George  Denegre,  73,  $10 ; 
Henry  Heide,  $10.  Total,  $250. 
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— We  saw,  not  long  since,  a new  student  running 
around  the  cinder-track  with  a cake  of  soap  in  his 
mouth  and  a dumb-bell  in  either  hand.  He  was 
encouraged  to  do  his  mightiest  by  a half  hundred 
hatless  youths,  who  ran  along  behind  and  shouted 
in  his  ear  that  if  he  could  only  hold  the  pace  out 
for  another  mile  or  so,  he  would  break  all  existing 
records. 

This  incident  illustrates  a peculiar  phase  of  col- 
lege life. 

Fellows  enter  college  every  year,  who,  from  read- 
ing trashy  stories  in  which  students  call  one  an- 
other “ old  man  ” and  talk  in  a nonchalant  manner 
about  “ missing  lectures  ” and  wagering  fabulous 
sums  on  diver  games  of  football  and  baseball,  be- 
come imbued  with  the  idea  that  “ college  ” is  a kind 
of  hazy  Utopia  in  which  everybody  does  as  he 
pleases  and  cares  little  or  nothing  for  Proctors  or 
the  Faculty.  Fordham  receives  her  quota  of  this 
class  yearly  and  the  first  few  weeks  are  spent  very 
pleasantly  by  the  old  boys  in  disabusing  their 
minds  of  these  erroneous  ideas. 

— The  Billiard  and  Reading  Rooms  in  Senior’s 
Hall  have  been  entirely  renovated.  Pictures  of 
Dewey,  Dee  and  other  heroes  of  the  late  war  adorn 
the  walls,  while  the  floors  are  resplendent  with  rich 
carpets.  Although  gods  may  not  dwell  habitually 
therein,  these  rooms  are  nevertheless  “ Beautiful, 
entire  and  clean.” 

— Although  there  are  not  as  many  students  in 
Second  Division  this  year  as  there  were  last,  we 
have  a wealth  of  good  football  material.  The 
Invincibles  have  a very  strong  football  team  in  the 
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field  and  expect  to  win  all  their  games.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  line-up: 

Baughman,  R.  E.  ; Murn,  L.  E.  ; Rabel,  R.  T.  ; 
Blauvelt,  E.  T.  ; Woollett,  R.  G.  ; O’Brien,  E.  G.  ; 
Gillespie,  Center;  Kelly,  H.  B.  (Captain) ; Sullivan, 
R.  H.  B.  ; Coffey,  F.  B.  ; Fay,  E.  H.  B. 

Noulett,  Gavin,  Oldshue,  substitutes. 

— The  Invincibles  played  their  first  game  on  Sat- 
urday, October  15th,  their  opponents  being  a scrub 
team  from  “ First  ” rather  heavier  and  stronger  than 
themselves.  Despite  this  marked  advantage  the 
scrubs  scored  but  once  and  that  towards  the  end  of 
the  second  half. 

— The  officers  on  “ Second  ” for  the  present  term 
are  as  follows : Billiard  Room  : — J.  Rabel,  A. 
Baughman,  E.  O’Brien.  Reading  Room : — C- 
Murn,  J.  McEaughlin.  Press,  E.  Roach. 

Henry  P.  Downes,  ’00. 

ST.  JOHN’S  HALL. 

— The  students  of  the  Hall  have  presented  a large 
clock  which  hangs  half  way  between  the  Study- 
hall  and  Class-rooms.  As  it  ticks  away  the  time 
throughout  the  long  day,  the  students  are  gratefully 
reminded  of  the  fact  that  all  things  have  an  end, 
even  the  hours  of  study  and  class. 

— Drill  has  began.  We  have  seventy-five  in  our 
battalion.  Company  E is  again  in  charge  of  Cadet 
Sergeant  John  A.  Dillon,  whose  earnestness  and 
painstaking  efforts  brought  about  such  good  results 
last  year.  Cadet  First  Eieutenant  James  E.  Hanna 
drills  Company  F.  The  officers  are  : 
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Company  E.  Cadet  Captain,  A.  Ewald ; Cadet 
First  Lieutenant,  V.  Krauss ; Cadet  Second  Lieu- 
tenant, W.  Eckert ; Cadet  First  Sergeant,  G.  D’Arcy. 
Cadet  Sergeants : W.  Hinchliffe ; H.  Marsh ; A. 
Heide  ; J.  King  (Color  bearer).  Cadet  Corporals  : 
J.  Taaffe  ; D.  O’Reilly ; W.  Moore  ; R.  Cabrera. 

Company  F.  Cadet  Captain,  J.  Murray  ; Cadet 
First  Lieutenant,  J.  McGovern;  Cadet  Second  Lieu- 
tenant, F.  Devlin  ; Cadet  First  Sergeant,  T.  Wadel- 
ton.  Cadet  Sergeants.  J.  McLaughlin ; G.  Lem- 
aire  ; P.  Gleises  ; G.  Haffey.  Cadet  Corporals.  F. 
Jansen;  G.  McNally;  R.  Bourke;  V.  O’Rielly. 

— The  officers  of  our  Sodality  are  : Prefect,  G. 
D’Arcy ; First  Assistant,  W.  Plinchliffe ; Second 
Assistant,  J.  King ; Sacristans,  E.  Lopez  and  A. 
Heide. 

— Our  Tennis  Association  has  not  a few  mem- 
bers and  the  game  together  with  that  of  hand-ball 
has  many  patrons. 

— The  Tyro  football  team  is  as  follows  : Center, 
F.  Eckert ; R.  G.,  S.  McLaughlin;  L.  G.,  W.  Moore; 
R.  T.,  V.  Krause  ; L.  T.,  R.  Cabrera  ; R.  E.,  G. 
D’Arcy ; L.  F.,  H.  Marsh  ; O.  B.,  W.  Hinchliffe  ; 
L.  H.  B.,  F.  Lopez  ; F.  B.,  A.  Ewald  ; R.  H.  B., 
W.  Eckert.  Substitute,  G.  Beaumont.  W.  Hinch- 
liffe, Captain;  F.  Sullivan,  Manager.  Our  latest 
game  of  football  proved  quite  a victory  for  the 
Tyros.  Tyros,  30,  Atlantics,  o.  Andrew  Ewald 
and  Whitney  Eckert  did  some  star  playing  for  the 
Tyros. 
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AMONG  THE  OLD  BOYS. 


TOO  late  for  mention  in  our  last  issue,  we  re- 
ceived notice  of  the  appointment  of  the  Rev. 
M.  J.  McFvoy,  ’77,  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Church  of  Our  Rady  of  Mercy,  Fordham.  We  take 
this  opportunity  to  extend  our  congratulations  to 
Father  McFvoy.  Now  that  he  is  a neighbor  we 
may  expect  to  see  more  of  him. 

Frank  Keating,  who  was  in  residence  from  ’89  to 
’92,  and  who  during  that  time  achieved  some  fame 
both  as  an  actor  and  an  athlete,  paid  us  a flying  visit 
about  two  weeks  ago.  His  wife  accompanied  him. 
Although  the  wedding  had  been  hinted  at  several 
months  ago  by  the  Monthly’s  forecaster,  still  the 
announcement  that  it  had  taken  place  was  some- 
what of  a surprise.  It  is  hard  to  think  of  Frank 
in  the  role  of  Benedick,  but  facts  are  stubborn 
things.  I hope  to  be  fortunate  enough  to  meet  them 
on  their  next  visit  to  Fordham. 

I have  just  received  word  of  another  Fordham 
man  who  has  achieved  distinction  in  our  volunteer 
army  during  the  late  war.  Tom  Brown,  who  was 
a student  in  the  preparatory  school  about  seven  or 
eight  years  ago,  was  among  the  first  to  respond  to 
the  President’s  call  last  spring.  He  joined  the  14th 
New  York  Regiment  as  a private,  and,  although  he 
saw  no  service  on  the  field  of  battle,  succeeded  in 
rising  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant. 
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I mentioned  a month  ago  that  Martin  H.  Glynn, 
’94,  was  mentioned  as  a probable  candidate  for  the 
Assembly  this  year.  Since  that  writing,  I have 
been  informed  that  a higher  honor  has  been  con- 
ferred on  him.  His  Democratic  friends  in  Albany 
have  adopted  him  as  their  candidate  for  Congress. 

Apropos  of  politics,  another  alumnus,  John  T. 
McDonough,  is  receiving  considerable  press  notice 
in  connection  with  his  candidacy  for  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  State  on  the  Republican  ticket.  On 
another  page  we  publish  a very  humorous — uncon- 
sciously humorous — attack  upon  him  by  the  Boston 
Citizen.  An  extract  from  this  article  was  printed  in 
the  New  York  Herald  and  other  papers.  The  fol- 
lowing circular,  headed  “John  T.  McDonough’s 
Labor  Record,”  has  also  been  sent  abroad  through 
the  mails : 

“ John  T.  McDonough,  the  Republican  candidate 
for  Secretary  of  State,  is  the  son  of  a farmer,  a gradu- 
ate of  Fordham  and  Columbia  Colleges,  and  has  al- 
ways sympathized  with  the  toiling  masses.  As  a 
lawyer,  his  services  were  sought  by  them,  and  his 
best  efforts  were  made  in  their  behalf,  not  only  as 
individuals,  but  as  organizations.  Never  a member 
of  a trade  union,  he  was  untrammeled,  and  as  free 
to  serve  the  Knights  of  Labor  as  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  Since  1880,  he  has  given  up 
much  of  his  time  to  professional  work  of  this  na- 
ture. 

“ He  was  counsel  for  the  printers  in  their  cele- 
brated fight  against  the  unfair  Albany  firm  which 
obtained  the  State  printing  about  fifteen  years  ago, 
and  the  victory  won  then  is  yet  remembered  by 
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‘Big  Six  ’ and  Albany  Typographical  Union  No. 
4.  Last  winter,  too,  he  showed  his  friendship  for 
these  and  similar  bodies  by  his  advocacy  of  their 
Prison  Printing  Bill,  for  which  service  No.  4,  of 
Albany,  sent  him  a resolution  of  thanks. 

“ For  the  Cigar  Makers’  Union,  of  Albany,  before 
the  union  label  was  protected  by  the  Penal  Code, 
he  obtained  injunctions  in  two  cases,  and  thereby 
prevented  the  sale  of  cigars  in  boxes  with  counter- 
feit labels.  These  actions  had  the  effect  of  stopping 
such  sales.  He  has  been  counsel  for  the  Moulders 
in  several  cases,  notably  in  the  Perry  Foundry  case, 
where,  acting  upon  his  advice,  the  men  received  a 
large  amount  of  back  pay,  and  in  the  recent  strike, 
in  the  town  of  Colonie,  where  he  obtained  the  ac- 
quittal of  three  men  charged  with  assault  with 
intent  to  kill. 

“ In  1890,  during  the  great  strike  on  the  Central 
Railroad,  he  counselled  the  men  at  Albany  to  keep 
the  peace,  and  he  defended  nine  cases  in  court.  Con- 
sidering the  great  provocation  of  the  men,  with 
Pinkertons  firing  from  trains  passing  through  the 
yards,  and  others  marching  about  in  companies 
armed  with  rifles,  it  is  a remarkable  fact  that,  owing 
to  his  good  counsel,  the  charges  against  the  strikers 
were  trifling — the  most  serious  being  that  of  throw- 
ing a stone  at  a freight  car.  He  prosecuted  one  of 
the  Pinkerton  detectives  and  had  him  held  for  as- 
sault with  intent  to  kill,  for  shooting  a citizen. 

“ He  took  up  the  fight  a few  years  earlier,  for  the 
strikers  on  the  Atlantic  Avenue  Railroad,  of  Brook- 
lyn. The  men  then  demanded  less  hours  of  work, 
and  went  out  when  their  request  was  refused.  The 
company  failed  to  run  its  cars  for  ten  days  or  more, 
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and  Mr.  McDonough  contended  that,  by  reason  of 
the  failure  of  the  company  to  operate  its  road,  it 
had  forfeited  its  charter,  and  he  made  application 
to  the  Attorney  General  to  bring  action  to  declare 
the  charter  forfeited.  After  a long  hearing,  the  At- 
torney General  decided  to  begin  the  action.  This  ac- 
tion Mr.  McDonough  carried  to  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
which  court  decided  that  a railroad  company  does 
not  forfeit  its  charter,  in  this  State,  for  failing  to 
operate  its  road  unless  the  failure  continues  a whole 
year. 

“ In  the  late  Constitutional  Convention,  Mr. 
McDonough  was  Chairman  of  the  Prison  Commit- 
tee. He  introduced  the  amendment  relating  to 
prison  labor  [now  Section  29  of  Article  III.  of  the 
Constitution]  and,  after  a hard  struggle  in  the  con- 
vention, it  was  submitted  to  the  people  by  the  nar- 
row margin  of  two  votes  more  than  necessary.  It 
is  to-day  a great  success,  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
dictions of  every  so-called  penologist  in  the  State.  In 
that  convention,  as  a member  of  the  Education 
Committee,  he  labored  hard  for  schools  in  orphan 
asylums,  so  that  the  poor  children  committed  to 
these  institutions,  should,  in  addition  to  food  and 
clothing,  receive  some  education.  The  convention 
listened  to  his  plea  for  the  parentless  children  ; and 
made  provision  for  their  education. 

“ As  a Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  he  has  not  only  attended  to  the  statis- 
tics of  his  office,  but  has  given  up  a great  deal  of 
his  time  to  counselling  wage-workers,  advising 
them  about  their  bills  and  drafting  bills  for  them. 
He  drew  the  Stationary  Engineers’  Bill,  under  which 
six  thousand  engineers  in  New  York  City  are  pro- 
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tected  against  competition  with  men  who  are  un- 
skilled and  non-citizens,  and  he  did  so  much  to- 
wards its  passage,  that,  at  a great  meeting  held  by 
engineers  in  Cooper  Union  last  year,  he  was  pub- 
licly thanked  for  his  services. 

“ He  was  consulted  from  time  to  time  about  the 
revision  of  the  labor  laws  in  1897,  and  many  valu- 
able changes  were  made  in  the  same  at  his  sugges- 
tion.” 

Two  well  known  Fordham  men  have  been  figur- 
ing prominently  in  the  theatrical  events  of  the 
month  in  New  York.  Fritz  Williams,  who  dropped 
out  of  the  Class  of  ’87,  in  the  Sophomore  year,  is 
one  of  the  leading  players  in  “ On  and  Off,”  which 
is  now  running  at  the  Madison  Square  Theatre,  and 
Charles  Walcot,  who  was  in  residence  in  ’55  and  ’56, 
and  who  was  the  organizer  of  the  first  dramatic 
company  at  Fordham,  has  been  playing  in  “ Sport- 
ing Life,”  at  the  Academy  of  Music. 

The  following  item  appeared  in  the  editorial 
column  of  a recent  issue  of  the  Passaic,  N.  J.,  Daily 
Herald  under  the  caption : “ Salute  Major  Mor- 
risse.” 

“ At  the  request  of  at  least  four  score  of  citizens 
who  have  seen  Joseph  V.  Morrisse  riding  up  and 
down  through  the  town  with  Col.  Bogart  and  Gen. 
Spencer,  during  the  last  few  months,  the  Herald 
hereby  confers  the  title  of  major  upon  Mr.  Morrisse. 
Henceforth,  then  let  it  be  not  Joseph  V.  but  Major 
Morrisse.  The  General,  the  Colonel  and  the  Major 
make  up  a remarkable  trinity.  Triumvirate  would 
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probably  be  a better  word — a triumvirate  which 
controls  the  politics  and  the  finances  of  Passaic.” 

The  “ Major  ” visited  us  a few  days  later. 

Those  who  were  at  Fordham  in  ’7 6-’  77,  and 
thereabout,  will  remember  the  Rev.  Thomas  P. 
McLaughlin,  now  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Trans- 
figuration, New  York,  who  lectured  at  the  College, 
October  26,  on  “ The  Poetry  and  Songs  of  Ireland.” 
As  the  Monthly  was  about  going  to  press  at  the 
time,  it  was  too  late  for  a detailed  account  of  the 
lecture.  It  will  appear  in  the  next  issue.  Among 
the  alumni  who  attended  were  Dr.  C.  F.  Newman, 
who  was  a fellow-student  of  the  lecturer,  Rev.  James 
N.  Aylward,  ’89,  and  Daniel  E.  Kiernan,  ’95. 

Among  other  alumni  who  visited  Fordham  dur- 
ing the  last  month  were  the  Rev.  M.  A.  Purtell,  S. 
J.,  Mr.  John  Lunny,  S.  J.,  the  Hon.  John  T.  Mc- 
Donough, Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  ’84,  M.  J.  Sweeney, 
’89,  Hugh  and  Fairfax  McLaughlin,  ’93,  George  V. 
Grainger,  ’97,  John  Gaynor,  ’97,  Gerald  Barry,  ’98, 
Charles  E.  Downes,  ’98,  Gonzalo  Someillan,  John 
Bush,  and  Colin  McKenzie. 

Thomas  Gaffney  Taaffe,  ’90. 
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ATHLETICS. 


FOOTBALL. 


ON  October  22,  the  football  team  of  the  N utley 
A.  C.  journeyed  hither  to  play  us  and  were 
defeated.  The  ’Varsity  team  was  greatly 
handicapped  by  the  absence  of  Captain  O’Gorman 
and  Halfback  Lalanne.  Lalanne  was  on  the  field, 
but  was  unable  to  play  on  account  of  a badly 
wrenched  leg. 

The  teams  lined  up  as  follows  : 


FORDHAM. 

Fassett 
Kelly  ) 

Wade  1 
Downes 
Ferrara  1 
Byrne  J 
McPartland 
Reilly 

Cunningham 
Mullen 
Sheehy 1 
Clancy  ) 
Barry  ) 
Richmond  J 
Rafferty 


Deft  End 
Deft  Tackle 
Deft  Guard 
Center 
Right  Guard 
Right  Tackle 
Right  End 
Quarter  Back 
Deft  Halfback 

Right  Halfback 
Fullback 


NUTLET. 

McCrowe 

Burpo 

Slager 

Vreeland 

Van  Dien 
Crowley 
Mager 
Kaufmann 

Rogers 

McCann 

Scaine 


Time  of  halves  twenty  minutes.  Referee,  Mr. 
E.  J.  Mutch,  Nutley  A.  C.  Umpire,  Mr.  W.  Mas- 
terson,  N.  J.  A.  C.  Linesman,  Mr.  C.  Tobin, 
Fordham. 

The  game  was  begun  at  3.45  P.  M.,  with  the 
ball  in  Nutley’s  possession.  Scaine  kicked  the  ball 
to  Fordham’s  fifteen-yard  line,  and  Barry  carried  it 
forward  ten  yards.  Barry  was  then  sent  around 
the  left  and  right  ends  respectively,  gaining  twelve 
yards  by  the  plays.  Sheehy  then  took  the  ball  for 
two  plunges  through  the  center.  On  the  second 
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plunge  he  was  badly  hurt  and  led  from  the  field. 
Clancy  took  his  place  and  played  a brilliant  game, 
gaining  ground  whenever  he  took  the  ball.  A 
series  of  fierce  plunges  by  Reilly,  Kelly  and 
Downes,  and  a fine  run  of  forty  yards  by  Mullen, 
brought  the  ball  down  to  Nutley’s  five-yard  line. 
Nutley  held  the  ’Varsity  for  four  downs  and  gained 
the  ball.  They  gained  five  yards  for  off-side  play, 
but  lost  it  on  the  first  play.  Then  they  tried  to 
punt  the  ball  down  the  field,  but  the  kick  was 
blocked  by  Reilly,  and  Ferrara  fell  on  the  ball  be- 
hind the  line,  making  the  touchdown.  Rafferty 
kicked  the  goal.  The  ball  was  kicked  off  again  by 
Scaine,  after  having  been  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  field.  Mullen  carried  it  to  the  twenty-five-yard 
line.  Nutley  then  secured  the  ball,  but  lost  it  on 
a fumble,  and  Fordham  carried  it  to  the  center  of 
the  field,  when  time  was  called.  Score  was  : Ford- 
ham,  6 ; Nutley  o.  There  was  too  much  off-side 
play  indulged  in  by  Fordham  in  this  half. 

The  second  half  started  with  Richmond  in 
Barry’s  place  at  right  half-back.  In  the  line  Wade 
and  Byrne  took  Kelly’s  and  Ferrara’s  places  respec- 
tively. Fordham  kicked  off,  the  ball  being  re- 
turned by  Nutley  to  the  thirty  yard  line.  They 
then  worked  the  ball  up  the  field  for  fifteen  yards, 
but  lost  it  on  downs.  Fordham  by  fierce  plunges 
carried  the  ball  over  the  line  for  a touchdown.  It 
was  made  by  Clancy,  who  was  playing  an  excellent 
game.  Rafferty  then  kicked  the  goal.  The  ball 
was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  field  and  was  kicked 
off  by  Nutley.  Fordham  carried  it  down  the  field 
to  Nutley’s  five-yard  line  where  time  was  called. 
Reilly  played  a brilliant  game.  He  ploughed  the 
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tackle  and  bowled  over  Nutley's  men  like  ten-pins. 
The  score  was  Fordham,  12  ; Nutley,  o. 

On  account  of  the  continued  illness  of  Captain 
M.  J.  O’Gorman,  and  his  inability  to  attend  prac- 
tice, it  was  decided  to  elect  another  captain.  A 
meeting  was  held  on  October  25th,  and  Mr.  P. 
Reilly,  ’oo,  was  elected  to  the  position. 

FIELD  DAY. 

Thursday,  October  27th,  was  a gala  day  at  Ford- 
ham,  being  the  occasion  of  the  fall  games.  The 
day  was  clear  but  rather  cold,  not  enough  so  how 
ever,  to  chill  the  ardor  of  the  competitors.  Mr.  J. 

E.  Sullivan,  President  of  the  N.  J.  A.  C.,  was  on 
hand  with  several  other  prominent  athletes.  Mr. 
H.  S.  Cornish  of  the  Knickerbocker  A.  C.,  acted  as 
starter,  while  Mr.  Henry  Dyons,  N.  Y.  A.  C.,  and 
our  old  friend  “ Matty  ” Halpin,  held  the  watches. 
Mr.  Sullivan  was  referee.  Mr.  C.  Harvey  and  Mr. 
John  Dixon  were  the  judges.  All  of  the  events 
were  well  contested.  The  track  was  heavy  and  of 
course  it  was  impossible  to  make  record  time.  The 
100  and  220  yard  dashes  were  good  ; T.  McKaugh- 
lin’s  finish  of  the  mile  was  very  fine,  and  Walter 
McKenna’s  running  was  superb.  He  ran  his  trial 
heat  in  10  4-5S.  The  surprise  of  the  day  was  the 
running  of  Charles  McKenna,  who  put  two  events 
to  his  credit.  The  class  of  ’99  carried  off  the 
honors  of  the  day  in  the  relay  race,  having  the 
most  points  to  their  credit.  J.  McAllister  won  the 
half-mile  race.  Charles  Tierney,  H.  Downes  and 

F.  Murphy  did  very  well.  The  “ Preps  ” had  their 
share  in  the  affair  and  seemed  to  enjoy  it. 

The  summary  of  events  is  as  follows  : 100  Yard 
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Dash. — Won  by  C.  McKenna,  ’oi  (2  yards),  J.  Mul- 
len, Eng.  ’oi  (scratch),  second  ; W.  McKenna, 
’99  (scratch),  third. — Time  10  4-5.  Putting  the 
Shot. — Won  by  C.  Tierney,  ’02,  33  feet,  1 inch  ; 
J.  Byrnes,  Eng.  ’01,  32  feet,  3 inches,  second  ; J. 
Hanna,  ’99,  30  feet,  8 inches,  third.  Half  Mile 
Run. — Won  by  J.  McAllister,  ’99;  J.  M.  Duffy,  ’02, 
second. — Time,  2 m.  18  s.  220  Yards  Run,  Handi- 
cap.— Won  by  C.  McKenna,  ’01  (6  yards) ; W.  Mc- 
Kenna, ’99  (scratch),  second  ; J.  O’Donohue,  ’01  (8 
yards),  third. — Time,  24  s.  High  Jump. — Won  by 
H.  Downs,  ’00,  5 feet  1 inch  ; J.  Seitz,  ’02,  4 feet  8 
inches,  second.  Mile  Run. — Won  by  T.  McLaugh- 
lin, Eng.  ’01  ; C.  Tobin,  ’00,  second. — Time,  5 
m.  30  s.  Throwing  the  Baseball. — Won  by  W.  J. 
Richmond,  ’02,  344  feet,  8 inches;  J.  Sinnott,  ’oi> 
second,  341  feet  2 inches  ; J.  Hanna,  ’99,  third,  330 
feet  7 inches.  440  Yard  Run. — Won  by  W.  Mc- 
Kenna, ’99 ; H.  Riley,  ’02,  second. — Time,  58s. 
220  Yard  Hurdle  Race. — Won  by  H.  Downs,  ’00  ; 
J.  M.  Duffy,  ’02,  second. — Time,  29s.  Broad  Jump. 
— Won  by  F.  Murphy,  ’00,  19  feet  ; J.  Mullen,  Eng. 
’01,  18  feet  9 1-2  inches,  second  ; T.  McLaugh- 
lin, Eng.  ’01,  18  feet,  third.  Relay  Race. — 

Won  by  Class  of  ’99,  J.  McAllister,  H.  Smith,  C. 
J.  Vion,  and  W.  McKenna.  Preparatory  Depart- 
ment. 100  Yard  Dash. — Won  by  T.  J.  Kelly ; S. 
McLaughlin,  second  ; H.  Thompson,  third. — Time, 
11  4-5S.  Half  Mile  Bicycle  Race. — Won  by  V. 
Kraus ; W.  Eckert,  second ; J.  Fleming,  third. — 
Time  2m.  Potato  Race. — Won  by  H.  McNally  ; 
E.  Devlin,  second.  440  Yard  Run. — Won  by  J. 
Fay  ; J.  Kiser,  second. — Time,  65s.  50  Yard  Dash. 
— Won  by  A.  Ewald  ; McDonald,  second.  Time, 
7 i-5-  C.  J.  Vion,  ’99. 
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EXCHANGES. 


THE  Boston  College  Stylus — October  number  —is  one 
of  the  most  entertaining  of  the  month’s  ex- 
changes. John  B.  Doyle’s  essay  on  “ The  War  and 
Literary  Effort”  is  extremely  good.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  essays  we  have  seen  in  college  papers  that  has  not  the 
word  amateur  staring  one  in  the  face  from  between  all 
the  lines. 

In  our  last  issue  it  was  impossible  to  mention  the 
College  Athlet  as  it  deserved.  It  is  a magazine  devoted 
to  college  sports  and  fills  a long  felt  want.  The  number 
we  received  contained  a thorough  resume  of  the  Inter- 
collegiate games  and  all  the  spring  happenings  of  inter- 
est in  the  college  athletic  world.  There  was  also  an  inter- 
esting article  on  the  Harvard  baseball  team,  its  method 
of  training,  etc.  No  enthusiast  about  amateur  sport 
should  be  without  the  Athlete.  We  wish  it  all  success. 

Years  ago  we  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  St.  Mary’s 
Chimes,  from  a distance.  Now  we  have  the  pleasure  of 
reading  them,  so  we  consider  ourselves  a particularly 
fortunate  individual.  The  October  chimes  are  espt  daily 
sweet  and  tuneful  and  give  every  indication  that  the 
‘‘metal  is  sound.”  Browning  seems  to  be  thoroughly 
appreciated  and  studied  by  Miss  Grace  M.  Albright.  ‘‘  To 
a Rose,”  is  also  noteworthy,  and  in  fact  all  the  depart- 
ments of  this  paper  are  well  handled. 

The  Georgetown  Journal  of  this  past  month  is  exception- 
ally fine.  We  have  yet  to  see  in  any  college  paper  a 
better  story  than  “ Patsy,  A Revolutionary  Romance,” 
by  G.  E.  A.  It  has  that  something — that  touch  if  it  may 
be  so  called,  which  distinguishes  the  experienced  writer 
from  the  beginner.  It  is  full  of  dialogue  and  yet  does  not 
leave  a talky  impression.  ‘‘The  Pickpocket  ” is  a real- 
istic character  sketch  which  shows  up  the  absurdity  of 
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Socialistic  Societies.  The  editorials  and  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Journal  are  bright  and  pleasing. 

The  Lafayette , in  our  mind,  is  pretty  near  the  ideal 
college  paper.  It  makes  no  great  literary  pretense,  nor 
does  one  find  in  its  columns  profound  discussions  upon 
every  conceivable  subject,  from  Moses  to  Darwin.  No,  it 
confines  itself  almost  entirely  to  college  matters,  as  a col- 
lege periodical  should — a weekly,  especially.  By  reading 
the  Lafayette , even  an  outsider  can  find  out  what  is  going 
on  at  the  college.  And  after  all,  this  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal uses  of  a college  paper — to  keep  the  alumni  in  touch 
with  their  college. 

We  hardly  expected  to  receive  any  exchange  from  fa 
away  India,  so  you  can  imagine  our  surprise  when  the 
Mangalore  Magazine  reached  us.  It  is  the  organ  of 
the  College  of  St.  Aloysius,  and  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing exchanges  of  the  month.  It  is  well  written,  poetical, 
earnest,  and,  to  say  the  least,  well  worth  a perusal.  Most 
of  us  know  little  or  nothing  about  India.  If  we  read  the 
Mangalore  Magazine  we  may  learn  much,  for  in  it 
we  can  discover  a great  deal  of  fact  that  at  best  has  been 
but  vague  fancy  before.  For  a college  far  away  in  India 
to  issue  a paper  as  good  as  the  Mangalore  Magazine , 
is  certainly  very  creditable. 

The  Mountainer  is  unique  among  our  exchanges.  Con- 
trary to  all  precedent  and  custom  it  actually  acknowledges 
in  its  first  editorial,  that  its  finances  are  in  an  excellent 
condition  ! Enviable  paper ! may  your  financial  prospect 
always  be  as  bright. 


James  O’Neil,  Jr.,  ’00. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 


WE  have  received  from  Benziger  Brothers  a copy  of 
their  new  illustrated  Catholic  Monthly,  entitled 
Our  Boys'  and  Girls'  Own. 

Its  aim,  the  publishers  tell  us,  is  to  furnish  our  Catholic 
young  folks  with  entertaining  and  edifying  reading,  to 
offer  them  a fitting  companion  for  the  home  circle,  and  to 
place  before  them  the  brightest  ideals  of  right  thinking 
and  right  living. 

The  first  number  contains  a new  serial  by  Father  Finn, 
S.J.,  entitled  “The  King  of  the  College,”  also  stories  by 
Maurice  Francis  Egan,  Ella  Loraine  Dorsey,  besides  some 
interesting  talks  on  science,  literature,  history  and  other 
topics  likely  to  prove  interesting  to  our  young  people. 

The  new  monthly  numbers  amongst  its  contributors  our 
foremost  Catholic  writers,  and  its  low  price  (seventy-five 
cents  a year)  puts  it  within  the  reach  of  all.  We  welcome 
it  to  the  field  of  Catholic  literature,  and  wish  the  pub- 
lishers success  in  their  praiseworthy  undertaking. 

We  acknowledge  also  the  receipt  of  “ A City  of  Con- 
fusion, ” the  case  of  Dr.  Briggs,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  G. 
Ganss,  republished  from  The  Ave  Maria;  and  “Miss 
Erin,  ” a novel,  by  M.  E.  Francis  (Mrs.  Francis  Blundell), 
published  by  Benziger  Brothers. 

These  books  reached  us  a little  too  late  for  an  extensive 
notice  in  this  number;  we  shall  discuss  them  more  at 
length  in  our  next  issue. 


WHEN  MONEY  WAS  SCARCE. 
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WHEN  MONEY  WAS  SCARCE. 

Here  is  some  interesting  reading  for  these  spend- 
thrift times  of  ours,  when  boys  find  it  a hardship 
not  to  be  plentifully  supplied  with  cash.  It  is 
taken  from  Thorpe’s  “Constitutional  History  of 
the  United  States  from  1776  to  1850.”  Money 
was  scarce  in  those  days,  but  men  were  better  for 
it.  Where  there  are  no  financial  resources  a man 
quickly  develops  his  own.  With  money  he  is 
likely  to  soon  spoil,  for  riches  and  corruption  are 
close  connections. 

“ Property  qualifications  for  the  office  of  Gov- 
ernor became  unpopular,  and  were  ignored  in  prac- 
tice before  they  were  formally  abolished.  The  sal- 
ary of  the  State  Executive  was  small.  In  1821  it 
varied  from  $600  in  Rhode  Island  to  $7,500  in 
Louisiana.  At  that  time  fourteen  States  paid 
$2,000  or  more,  nine  States  less  than  $2,000.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  at  the  same  epoch  the 
President  of  the  United  States  received  $25,000  a 
year,  and  members  of  Congress  $8  a day.  The 
pay  of  unskilled  labor  was  from  25  to  40  cents  a 
day,  that  of  skilled  labor  from  $1  to  $1.25.  Dis- 
trict school  teachers  received  $6  a month,  and  were 
“ boarded  round  ” among  the  families  from  which 
their  pupils  were  drawn.  Ten  dollars  a month  was 
considered  a large  stipend  for  a clerk,  $500  a year  a 
princely  salary  for  a clergyman.  A physician’s 
visit  cost  a shilling.  Daniel  Webster,  who  was 
then  thirty-three  years  old,  is  thought  to  have  had 
a practice  worth  $15,000  a year.  This  was  abnor- 
mal. There  were  no  millionaires,  unless  that  title 
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could  even  then  be  applied  to  John  Jacob  Astor  and 
to  Stephen  Girard.  Seldom  did  a child  have  a 
penny  to  spend;  there  was  little  money  in  circula- 
tion. Clergymen  were  paid  mostly  in  kind.  One 
parishioner  would  bring  potatoes,  another  apples, 
another  butter  and  eggs,  another  a sheep,  another  a 
mess  of  pork,  another  a bag  of  flour,  another  hay 
for  the  clergyman’s  horse.  With  farm  labor  at  30 
cents  a day  and  eggs  at  6 cents  a dozen,  the  Gov- 
ernor’s salary  was  not  below  his  dignity.” 


The  Old  Reliable  Remedy 

FOR  ALL  PAIN. 

USED  INTERNALLY  AND  EXTERNALLY. 

tW  BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS! 


GEORGETOWN  UNIVERSITY 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Rev.  John  D.  Whitney,  S.J.,  Rector 


THE  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT 

— possesses  a numerous  faculty  of  exceptional  eminence,  a building  recently 
enlarged  and  supplied  with  every  convenience  for  laboratory  work  in  Anatomy, 
Chemistry,  Physiology,  Bacteriology,  etc.  Georgetown  University  Hospital  is 
now  in  full  operation.  G.  L.  MAGRUDER,  M.  D. 

815  V’t  Avenue. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

THE  LAW  DEPARTMENT 

—has  a faculty  composed  of  jurists  of  national  reputation.  It  utilizes  to  the 
full  the  advantages  which  make  the  National  capital  the  greatest  centre  of  legal 
learning  in  the  United  States.  S.  M.  YEATMAN. 

506  E St.  N.  W., 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Further  information  and  catalogues  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 

The  Secretary  of  the  Faculty 

Georgetown  College, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Vol.  XVII.  December,  1898.  No.  3. 


A REVERY. 


As  I sit  by  my  study  window 
On  a drear  October  day, 

And  gaze  at  the  weeping  heavens, 

Ah  ! my  thoughts  are  far  away. 

For  my  mind  is  dark  and  dreary, 

As  the  dull  rain-furrowed  plain, 

And  my  heart  and  my  soul  are  troubled 
By  a sad,  remorseful  pain. 

For  I think  of  the  loving  mother 
So  long  since  passed  away, 

Who  has  guided  my  early  footsteps 
In  her  sweet  and  gentle  way. 

And  I think  how  she  loved  and  cherished, 
How  she  guarded  her  wilful  boy  ; 

While  her  song  was  the  song  of  gladness, 
And  her  heart  knew  naught  but  joy. 
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Then  I think  of  her  care  and  sorrow, 

And  that  mother’s  tearful  prayer  ; 

And  the  face  so  wan  and  careworn, 

And  the  early  whitening  hair. 

And  the  lips  that  never  again  parted 
In  that  smile  familiar,  sweet ; 

And  the  eye  that  never  again  sparkled, 
When  her  wayward  boy  she’d  greet. 

Can  I banish  that  day  so  dreary, 

When  her  sorrows  were  at  an  end  ; 

And  the  sacred  promise  given, 

That  a wasted  life  I’d  mend  ? 

’Tis  no  wonder  that  I sorrow, 

Though  my  locks  are  turning  gray  ; 

And  recall  again  my  promise, 

On  this  dull  October  day. 

T.  T.  McCormick,  ’oi. 
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CATHOLICS  IN  NON=CATHOLIC 
COLLEGES. 


ADDRESS  OF  REVEREND  THOMAS  J.  CAMPBELL,  S.J., 

TO  THE  ALUMNI  OF  HOLY  CROSS  COLLEGE, 
WORCESTER,  MASS.,  NOVEMBER  21, 

1898. 

Mr.  Chairman  : — As  you  have  intimated  in  your 
letter  to  me,  there  is  a danger  confronting  the  Cath- 
olic colleges  at  the  present  moment  which  is  caus- 
ing considerable  anxiety,  but  which  it  is  hoped  the 
zeal  and  energy,  especially  of  their  devoted  alumni, 
may  diminish  in  part,  or  possibly  cause  to  pass 
away  altogether.  It  is  the  neglect  or  desertion  of 
Catholic  colleges  by  Catholic  students  in  favor  of 
their  more  richly  endowed  competitors  in  the  work 
of  education. 

I am  under  the  impression,  though  perhaps  a 
mistaken  one,  that  the  number  of  these  deserters  is 
exaggerated,  but  the  matter  is  serious  enough  to 
call  for  our  earnest  consideration. 

The  explanation  of  these  defections  is,  first  of  all, 
the  splendor  and  magnificence  and  apparently 
boundless  wealth  of  these  non-Catholic  institutions. 
It  is  doubtful  if  even  in  the  times  when  colleges 
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and  universities  were  backed  by  the  munificence  of 
kings,  such  limitless  generosity  was  displayed  in 
the  cause  of  learning  as  by  private  individuals 
to-day,  many  of  whom  have  had  little  if  any  edu- 
cational advantages  themselves.  Millions  are  but 
trifles  in  the  open  hands  of  these  benefactors,  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that  many  of  our  people  are  daz- 
zled by  the  display,  and  hasten  to  gather  up  the 
treasures  which  are  thrown  so  lavishly  before 
them. 

The  second  is  the  sometimes  unblushingly  ex- 
pressed desire  of  social  advancement,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  attainable  by  means  of  these  colleges. 
They  are  regarded  as  the  open  doors  by  which  one 
may  be  ushered  into  what  is  assumed  to  be  the  best 
society,  and  as  affording  a half  guarantee  of  future 
business  and  professional  success  through  acquaint- 
ances formed  in  the  lecture  halls  or  on  the  football 
fields  of  these  institutions.  In  other  words  it  is  a 
business  venture,  coupled  with  a humiliating  admis- 
sion of  inferiority. 

The  third  originates  in  a growing  spirit  of  insub- 
ordination, and  a desire  of  freedom  from  the  dis- 
cipline and  restraint  which  Catholic  colleges  im- 
pose. On  the  part  of  the  boys  it  is  the  first  great 
change  in  their  moral  standard;  on  the  part  of  the 
parents  it  is  the  first  great  abdication  of  their  au- 
thority. There  are  few  of  us  who  have  not  felt  pity 
for  the  weak-willed  and  almost  weak-minded  grey- 
haired  father  and  mother  dictated  to  by  an  ignorant, 
silly,  and  sometimes  stupid  boy  as  to  where  he  shall 
go  to  receive  what  is  amusingly  called  his  educa- 
tion. 
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The  main  pretext,  however,  which  is  alleged,  and 
which  sometimes  serves  as  a cloak  for  those  we  have 
just  referred  to,  is  that  Catholic  education  is  not  cal- 
culated to  fit  a man  for  the  work  which  the  world 
expects  him  to  perform.  These  self-constituted  cen- 
sors are  not  qualified  to  judge,  but  they  have  no 
hesitation  in  expressing  that  opinion. 

We  shall  make  short  shrift  of  these  unworthy  ob- 
jections. The  first  originates  in  a vulgar  admira- 
tion, not  to  say  adoration,  of  wealth,  and  it  is  ques- 
tionable if  any  education  whatever  would  affect  a 
mind  so  constitutionally  sordid  and  malformed. 

As  a business  speculation  it  is  on  a most  unsub- 
stantial basis,  for  sentimental  college  associations 
do  not  count  for  much  in  hard-hearted  commerce, 
and  social  recognition  is  likely  to  be  withheld,  for 
the  reason  that  our  better  class,  being  new-risen 
themselves,  have  a fine  scorn  for  a parvenu.  We 
have  seen  it  achieved  sometimes,  but  at  the  price 
of  spiritual  shipwreck. 

With  regard  to  the  third,  viz.,  leaving  to  a raw 
and  undisciplined  lad  the  option  of  choosing  his 
course  and  place  of  studies,  it  ought  to  be  sufficient 
to  say  to  the  boy,  that  defiance  of  one’s  obligations 
by  doing  as  one  wishes,  is  not  manhood,  nor  manly; 
and  to  the  parents,  that  the  renunciation  of  their 
sacred  rights  by  the  concession  of  such  an  unchris- 
tian and  unnatural  assumption  on  the  part  of  their 
offspring,  is  inviting  a curse  on  themselves  and  their 
children  alike.  Nothing  can  ever  repair  a wasted 
youth. 

As  to  the  allegation  that  Catholic  education  is  not 
in  touch  with  the  times,  I will,  with  your  permis- 
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sion,  speak  more  at  length,  stating,  however,  as  a 
preliminary,  the  motives  which  prompt  us  to  con- 
demn the  attitude  of  some  of  our  fellow  Catholics  in 
this  grave  matter. 

For  clearness’  sake,  let  us  premise  that  in  educa- 
tion there  are  two  stages : one,  which  we  shall 
characterize  as  that  of  formation  ; the  other,  more 
especially  that  of  information.  The  latter  is  chiefly 
the  time  given  to  special  or  technical  studies,  whereas 
the  college  course  aims  primarily  at  the  work  of 
formation,  or  laying  the  general  foundation  in  the 
the  boy’s  character  and  habit  of  thought  for  the  af- 
ter business  of  life. 

As  regards  the  period  of  special  and  technical 
studies  we  have  at  present  nothing  to  say,  as  it  begins 
only  after  the  completion  of  the  college  course.  It 
may  be  remarked,  however,  that  if  any  harm  results 
from  the  anti-Catholic  or  sometimes  anti-Christian 
atmosphere  which  the  student  is  obliged  to  breath 
in  some  of  the  institutions  where  such  studies  are 
made,  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  his  neglect  in  applying 
the  principles  -which  he  has  been  taught,  and  not  to 
the  college  from  which  he  comes. 

What  we  are  considering  now  is  the  period  of 
formation,  which  is  specifically  the  work  of  college 
education,  and  we  condemn  the  course  of  Catholic 
students  and  their  parents  for  setting  aside  Catholic 
colleges  for  non-Catholic  ones  for  the  following 
reasons. 

We  condemn  it  for  justice’  sake,  for  we  fail  to  see 
why  the  law  which  compels  the  humbler  and  poorer 
classes  to  send  their  children  to  the  Catholic  schools 
which  their  hard  earned  pennies  support  is  to  be 
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relaxed  for  their  richer  neighbors  where  there  is  in- 
finitely greater  danger  of  perversion.  The  possession 
of  wealth  does  not  dispense  with,  but  imposes  a 
much  more  serious  obligation  in  this  matter. 

We  condemn  it  because  we  detest  a coward  and  a 
traitor.  The  man  that  in  the  midst  of  the  fray  will 
leave  his  own  kith  and  kin  while  they  are  strugg- 
ling and  weak,  and  because  they  are  struggling  and 
weak,  will  desert  his  country  in  her  hour  of  peril 
when  it  is  conducive  to  his  worldly  advantage. 

We  deplore  their  desertion  indeed,  but  we  feel 
that  we  should  say  to  them  as  Gideon  did  to  his 
soldiers,  “ Those  of  you  who  are  afraid,  go,”  and 
even  if  our  instruments  are  as  yet  but  as  pots  of 
cracked  earthenware  in  comparison  with  the  silver 
and  gold  of  our  adversaries,  we  have  the  torch 
of  truth  that  will  flare  out  in  the  darkness  around 
us,  and  be  more  potent  than  material  weapons 
to  win  the  victory.  The  pity  is  that  like  Gideon  we 
don’t  use  our  trumpets  more  to  tell  the  world  what  we 
are  and  where  we  stand  ; but  as  Voltaire  said,  “ The 
trouble  with  men  fighting  in  a good  cause  is,  they 
are  timid,  sont  des  Idches .” 

We  condemn  it  because  it  shatters  a boy’s  family 
and  racial  traditions.  A native  born  American  my- 
self, I yield  to  no  one  in  the  love  of  my  country, 
and  would  prevent  with  all  my  power  any  sectional 
or  national  division  from  any  source  ; but  as  the 
New  Yorker  points  with  commendable  pride  to  his 
Holland  ancestry,  some  of  it  humble  enough,  and 
the  New  Englander  to  his  descent  from  the  Pil- 
grims, why  should  we  be  debarred  from  our  own 
glorious  retrospect  ? The  boy  that  will  blush  for  his 
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Celtic  origin,  and  be  ashamed  of  the  race  that  has 
made  the  most  splendid  fight  in  the  history  of  the 
world  against  oppression  ; that  has  kept,  at  least  in 
the  land  of  its  origin,  a vigor  of  faith,  a transcen- 
dent purity  of  morals,  and  a marvellous  brilliancy 
of  intellect,  in  spite  of  the  dark  centuries  in  which 
all  education  was  denied  them,  is  inflicting  an  irre- 
parable injury  upon  his  character  as  a man.  To 
lose  those  splendid  memories  is  a calamity  for  any 
man  whose  mind  should  be  stored  with  glorious  and 
inspiring  thoughts,  while  to  cherish  them  will  not 
only  not  make  him  less  a patriot,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, will  fill  his  soul  with  enthusiasm  to  emulate 
in  his  own  land  the  heroic  deeds  of  those  from 
whom  he  sprung.  In  uncongenial  surroundings 
the  boy  will  not  only  forget,  but  repudiate  this 
splendid  heritage,  and  he  and  his  fellow  men  will 
be  the  sufferers. 

We  condemn  it  because  we  see  in  that  desertion 
an  almost  certain  danger  to  the  boy’s  religious  faith. 
James  Russell  Lowell  said  if  he  had  a son  who  was 
a blockhead  he  would  send  him  to  college  anyhow, 
for  he  could  not  help  feeling  the  influences  of  the 
surroundings  in  which  he  lived.  So  for  a Catholic 
youth  entering  a Protestant  college  in  the  apologetic, 
half-thankful,  or  perhaps  defiant  attitude  which  he 
would  be  compelled  to  assume,  it  is  impossible  for 
him  not  to  feel  a change  in  his  views  and  conclu- 
sions about  his  Church  and  faith.  He  is  not  at 
home. 

In  presence  of  a venerable  teaching  body  which 
possesses  all  the  appearance  and  no  doubt  the  reality 
of  learning,  with  limitless  resources  back  of  them 
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for  the  prosecution  of  their  researches;  in  splendid 
surroundings  which  bear  the  stamp  of  approval  of 
the  world  of  wealth  and  refinement;  amid  throngs  of 
students  generally  better  conditioned  than  he  is 
financially,  and  among  whom  he  is  a sort  of  curiosity, 
he  will  be  a strong  boy  if  he  does  not  begin  to  mini- 
mize Catholic  faith  and  practices,  and  explain  away 
or  conceal  what  might  shock  the  ears  or  eyes  of  his 
associates.  He  will  be  a marvel  if  he  hears  un- 
moved the  insidious  or  open  attacks  on  his  faith 
which  are  to  sure  to  meet  him  in  history,  or  the  side 
flings  that  are  made  at  it  even  in  literary  studies. 

Deprived  of  that  sacramental  life  which  is 
essential  for  him  to  maintain  his  faith  and  morals  ; 
removed  from  the  restraining  influence  on  both  in- 
tellect and  will  which  the  Church  as  God’s  represen- 
tative is  compelled  to  exert ; in  contact  with  many 
who  have  no  religious  principles  at  all,  or  upon 
whose  morals  there  can  be  no  check,  the  chances  are 
deplorably  against  him  that  he  will  abandon  the 
practices  of  his  religion  and  perhaps  openly  deny  his 
faith.  The  consequences  of  that  are  far  reaching. 
A bad  Catholic  will  go  farther  than  an  ordinary 
man  when  once  he  starts  on  the  way  of  vice.  He 
has  broken  stronger  ties,  and  is  more  conscious  of 
the  grievousness  of  his  revolt.  It  may  be  looking 
a little  farther  than  the  subject  warrants,  but  we 
cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  it  is  among  apostate 
Catholic  nations  that  some  of  the  worst  types  of  the 
anarchist  are  to  be  found  to-day.  It  is  the  result 
of  education  without  religion. 

It  is  a most  unwdse  as  well  as  unpatriotic  thing 
for  Protestants  to  weaken  the  faith  of  a Catholic  in 
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his  Church  and  creed.  With  it  he  is  a most  ardent 
and  devoted  patriot,  but  in  the  apostate  there  are 
the  elements  of  a traitor  to  his  country. 

Lastly,  to  say  that  the  education  of  Catholic  col- 
leges is  not  suited  for  the  present  day  is  to  confess 
one’s  self  ignorant  of  the  actual  trend  which  things 
educational  are  taking. 

A week  or  so  ago  the  London  Times  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  certificates  issued  by  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford  were  over  a thousand  for  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  elementary  mathematics,  Scrip- 
tural knowledge,  and  only  two  hundred  for  science. 
“Whatever  educational  theories  may  be,”  said  this 
great  organ  of  English  opinion,  “educational  prac- 
tice is  evidently  in  favor  of  the  old  curriculum, 
Latin,  Greek,  mathematics  and  the  elements  of 
science.” 

Edward  Everett  Hale,  in  the  November  number 
of  the  Normal  Instructor , begins  a remarkable 
article  by  repeating  a conversation  with  a Japanese 
prince,  who  was  sent  by  his  government  to  report 
on  American  schools.  “We  do  not  in  our  schools,” 
said  the  prince,  “give  as  much  time  as  you  do  to 
arithmetic.”  “Why  not?”  I asked.  “We  think 
arithmetic  makes  men  sordid.  We  teach  our  pupils 
morals  and  history.” 

“Compare  this  remark  of  one  looked  upon  as  a 
heathen,”  says  Hale,  “with  the  surprise  of  a clergy- 
man of  high  standing  becaiise  I was  going  to  give 
so  much  time  as  four  hours  to  lectures  on  education 
in  morals  in  public  schools.  Schools,”  Hale  con- 
tinues, “are  not  for  the  mere  purpose  of  instruction, 
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they  are  for  education;  and  there  is  no  real  educa- 
tion that  is  not  moral  education.” 

The  Hon.  William  Torrey  Harris,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  in  an  address  delivered 
at  the  Quarter  Centennial  of  Boston  University,  May 
31,  1898,  and  subsequently  in  an  address  at  Wash- 
ington, declares  that  “our  numerous  self-educated 
men,  of  whom  we  are  so  proud,”  (and  who,  I may 
add,  are  continually  quoted  against  us)  “have  never 
advanced  beyond  elementary  methods.  Very  often,” 
he  says,  “they  are  men  of  great  accumulations  in 
the  way  of  isolated  scraps  of  information.  They 
have  memory  pouches  unduly  developed.”  They 
have  become  conspicuous  chiefly  because  they  are 
narrow  and  have  forced  their  way  along  that  nar- 
row pathway  into  prominence.  “It  is  absurd  to 
suppose,”  he  continues,  “that  those  men  can  solve 
the  problems  that  are  now  before  us,  especially 
since  territorial  expansion  has  widened  our  national 
horizon.  The  America  of  the  future  must  be  fash- 
ioned by  men  of  higher  education,  and  the  glory  of 
higher  education  is  that  it  makes  philosophy  its 
leading  discipline,  and  gives  an  ethical  bent  to  all 
its  branches  of  study.  Higher  education  must 
direct  the  student  in  history  and  psychology,  in  the 
understanding  of  deep  national  principles  and  the 
aspirations  which  mould  and  govern  men  in  their 
individual  and  social  action.  The  really  educated 
man  must  be  a philosopher,  and  is  by  that  fact  the 
spiritual  monitor  of  the  community  of  which  he  is 
a part.” 

There  we  have  it.  With  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
insisting  upon  Eatin,  Greek,  modern  languages, 
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elementary  mathematics  and  some  science,  as  the 
proper  college  course ; with  Edward  Everett  Hale 
pleading  for  systematic  teaching  in  morality,  and 
the  United  States  Commissioner,  whose  word  is  ac- 
cepted as  law  by  public  school  educators  through- 
out the  land,  decreeing  that  philosophy  is  an  essen- 
tial in  higher  education,  what  have  we  but  the 
actual  lines  of  our  own  curriculum  ? Surely  with 
such  authorities  as  these  it  cannot  be  said  that 
Catholic  teaching  is  out  of  touch  with  the  times  we 
live  in.  Nay,  with  one  of  these  classical  languages 
used  among  us  as  a living  medium  of  speech,  with 
moral  teaching  and  moral  sacramental  helps  not 
obtainable  elsewhere  ; with  philosophy  which  is  not 
a mere  historical  knowledge  of  exploded  systems  as 
in  most  non-Catholic  colleges,  but  a scientific  rea- 
soned course  through  the  whole  range  of  metaphysi- 
cal and  ethical  research,  which  always  concludes 
our  course  and  which  is  pursued  through  six  or 
seven  years  by  all  the  professors  as  a preparation 
for  teaching  even  grammar,  we  can  safely  say  that 
we  are  not  only  not  out  of  touch  with  the  times, 
but  better  equipped  than  most  men  to  meet  the 
exigencies  which  are  indicated  by  those  great  au- 
thorities in  the  matter  of  education. 

Our  attitude  on  this  matter  calls  to  mind  a notable 
utterance  made  on  the  battle  field  of  Gettysburg,  at 
a moment  when  many  in  our  army  were  already 
despairing  of  the  issue. 

Behind  the  dense  woods  to  the  west,  the  war- 
scarred  legions  of  Lee  had  hurried  to  the  fray. 
North  of  the  town  the  heroic  Reynolds  fell  and  the 
first  blood  was  spilled.  In  the  town  and  south  of 
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it  the  retreating  federals  made  a stand  on  the  second 
day  ; and  the  third  found  them  ranged  behind  the 
deadly  line  of  cannon  on  which  the  troops  of  Pickett 
broke,  and  fortified  on  that  fierce  hill  which  nature 
reared  for  them  as  an  impregnable  fortress.  “ We 
have  been  hammered  into  a position,”  said  Newton 
to  Meade,  “from  which  we  cannot  be  dislodged." 
Round  that  fortress  the  fury  of  the  battle  spent 
itself,  down  in  the  bloody  wheat  field  and  in  the 
Devil’s  Den,  until  at  last  shattered  and  defeated  the 
great  army  turned  and  fled,  and  the  country  was 
saved. 

So,  if  we  may  compare  little  things  with  great,  has 
the  battle  of  education  been  going  on.  Beginning  in 
poverty  and  debt,  oppressed  and  harassed  with  a 
thousand  occupations  to  get  money  to  keep  the  sheriff 
from  the  door,  gathering  what  hurried  resources 
we  could,  struggling  as  best  we  might  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together,  with  nothing  but  the  scant  fees 
of  the  students  and  often  not  even  that  in  the  way 
of  revenue,  with  absolutely  no  compensation  for  our 
professors,  with  no  help  in  the  way  of  gifts  and 
foundations,  deserted  by  many  wealthy  Catholics, 
with  little  sympathy  and  plenty  of  coldness  and 
criticism  and  condemnation,  taunted  for  our  failures 
and  flouted  for  being  out  of  joint  with  the  times, 
we  have  struggled  on  year  after  year  through  good 
and  evil  report,  until  at  last  we  have  edifices  which 
we  can  look  at  with  pride,  facilities  for  literary  and 
scientific  education  in  libraries  and  laboratories 
which  are  equal  if  not  superior  to  those  of  many 
much-talked-of  institutions,  with  representatives  of 
our  training  not  only  in  the  sombre  black  or  princely 
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purple  of  the  ecclesiastical  state,  but  in  all  the 
learned  professions — in  business  life,  in  the  halls  of 
legislature,  on  the  bench,  in  the  army  and  in  estab- 
lishments of  the  higher  or  the  highest  education,  with 
an  ever  increasing  number  of  students  in  our  upper 
courses,  and  what  is  most  amazing,  with  precisely 
that  course  of  studies  which  we  have  been  clinging 
to  through  the  dark  and  gloomy  days  of  what  we 
may  characterize  as  the  scientific  rebellion,  recog- 
nized and  indorsed  as  the  only  one  that  can  fit  men 
to  be  leaders  in  the  battle  of  life.  “ We  have  been 
hammered  into  a position  from  which  we  cannot  be 
dislodged.” 

No  one  is  more  keenly  alive  to  our  limitations 
and  our  defects  than  myself ; but  I do  not  think  it 
rashness  to  say,  that  if  we  could  receive  a thou- 
sandth part  of  the  pecuniary  help  that  is  showered 
on  the  most  inconspicuous  institutions,  not  to  speak 
of  the  millions  that  are  granted  to  the  great  univer- 
sities, nay,  if  we  had  even  the  loyal  support  that  we 
have  a right  to  of  the  wealthier  Catholics,  we  could 
be  the  acknowledged  leaders  in  the  work  of  colle- 
giate education. 

With  the  refining  and  elevating  influences  of 
classical  studies,  with  the  deep  knowledge  and 
comprehensive  grasp  of  the  principles  of  individual 
and  social  life  which  Catholic  philosophy  bestows, 
with  that  religious  and  moral  formation  which 
Catholic  colleges  alone  can  give,  we  are  better  able 
than  others  to  meet  the  dangers  which  threaten 
civilization  from  the  grossness  and  sordidness  of 
growing  wealth,  from  the  atheism  which  is  pervad- 
ing the  whole  social  and  political  world,  as  well  as 
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from  the  immorality  which  is  increasing  with  such 
appalling  rapidity,  and  to  build  up  in  Catholic  col- 
leges the  rock  upon  which  those  forces  will  be 
shattered,  and  around  which  the  battle  will  be 
fought  which  will  save  the  nation. 
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THE  DRAMA  IN  AMERICA. 


( Competitive  Essay. ) 

THE  grey  beards  of  this  country  ever  and  anon 
raise  a hue  and  a cry  over  the  decadence  of 
the  drama.  They  look  back  upon  the  golden 
age  in  the  history  of  the  stage — an  age  that  was 
ornamented  by  such  men  as  the  elder  Booth,  Forest, 
McCullough  and  Edwin  Booth  ; they  compare  these 
men  and  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  which  they 
were  exponents  of,  with  the  actors  and  plays  of  to- 
day ; they  recognize  the  deplorable  weakness  of  our 
contemporaneous  actors  and  the  frothiness  of  our 
drama,  and  they  sigh  for  the  times  that  were. 

Public  taste  is  essentially  the  dictator  in  regard 
to  the  drama.  What  the  people  want  they  will  have, 
and  the  play  and  the  poor  player,  whose  very  exist- 
ence depends  upon  their  patronage,  must  toady  to 
their  wants  or  fail  most  decidedly.  It  is  the  light  and 
frivolous  taste,  which  at  present  characterizes  the 
American  people,  that  causes  the  neglect  of  Shakes- 
peare and  the  flooding  of  the  country  with  inane 
society  plays,  risquk  farce  comedies,  costly  extrava- 
ganzas, and  light,  plotless,  comic  operas.  In  all 
these  there  is  a dearth  of  seriousness  that  makes  a 
thoughtful  man  wonder  what  has  come  over  the 
American  people.  We  seem  to  be  gorging  ourselves 
with  mental  dessert  and  the  inevitable  result  will 
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be  mental  indigestion,  and  what  Mark  Twain  calls 
“ Bright’s  disease  of  the  intellect.”  A little  comedy 
is  not  a dangerous  thing,  and  a good  laugh  once  in 
a while  is  the  best  of  tonics  ; but  this  inordinate  pur- 
suit of  trifles  must  in  the  end  be  harmful.  It  is  apt 
to  subvert  our  serious  consideration  of  undeniably 
important  matters.  Soon  life  itself  will  become  a 
farce  whose  end  and  object  is  fun,  and  death  and 
what  follows  it — a huge  joke  ! 

Our  tastes  have  descended  from  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous — from  Shakespeare  to  Vaudeville.  And 
what  is  the  reason  ? Men  who  have  studied  the  ques- 
tion tell  us  this  state  of  affairs  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  average  American  passes  his  whole  day  in  the  toils 
of  business — in  the  stern  pursuit  of  bread  and  butter. 
His  mind  is  engaged  through  the  day  in  solving 
hard,  knotty  problems,  and  hence  it  is  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world  that  he  should  seek  some 
relaxation  at  night.  But  this  is  only  a half  answer 
at  best,  because  it  makes  no  mention  of  women,  and 
it  has  almost  become  an  axiom  that  women  are  the 
real  support  of  the  stage.  Have  we  then  no  serious 
women  ? Are  they  all  the  mere  butterflies  cynics 
would  have  us  believe — forever  flitting  from  flower 
to  flower,  and  sipping  nothing  but  sweets  ? Do  they 
never  pause  in  delight  over  some  substantial  garden 
or  waving  field  ? We  won’t  acknowledge  that  this 
is  so — it  would  be  too  painful  in  the  first  place,  and 
then  also  it  would  be  absurd.  All  of  us,  even  the 
most  light-hearted  and  fun-loving,  have  our  graver 
moods — women  as  well  as  men — moods  in  which 
the  soul  yearns  for  something  grand,  noble  and 
elevating.  And  we  must  stifle  this  longing, — for 
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the  actor  giants  that  were  in  those  golden  days, 
have  all  passed  away,  and  Shakespeare,  who  can  so 
exquisitely  “ set  to  music  ” all  the  varied  moods  of 
the  human  heart,  has  been  banished  to  one-night 
stands,  and  is  mangled  and  done  to  death  by  the 
clumsy  hands  of  the  bombastic  ranter. 

Things  have  indeed  come  to  a pretty  pass  when 
in  the  great  city  of  New  York,  with  its  two  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants,  there  is  not  a single  play-house 
devoted  to  tragedy  ; when  the  times  are  such  that 
it  is  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  any  attempt  to 
produce  Shakespeare  on  Broadway  is  equivalent  to 
wooing  financial  disaster.  There  are  thirty-five 
theatres  in  New  York  City  which  are  more  or  less 
crowded  every  night,  and  in  only  two  of  them  can 
one  find  anything  which  he  could  even  with  a con- 
siderable stretch  of  the  imagination,  pronounce  solid 
and  beneficial.  Think  of  it ! Thirty-five  theatres, 
each  possessing  great  opportunities  for  doing  good, 
like  the  pulpit  itself,  and  comparatively  nothing  to 
come  of  them  ! Go  to  any  one  of  them  and  expect 
to  find  there  something  your  soul  can  grasp  and 
take  away  with  it,  and  what  is  the  result  ? You  sit 
for  three  hours  groping  blindly  about,  in  a maze  of 
bad  puns,  imitation-society  smart  talk,  tuneless 
songs,  and  grotesque  acting ; the  curtain  comes 
down  and  the  great  bubble  breaks,  and  you  go  away 
with  a deep  scorn  in  your  heart  for  the  nothingness 
of  it  all.  It  is  a crying  shame  that  thousands  and 
thousands  of  people  in  this  one  city  leave  the  thea- 
tre night  after  night  without  having  acquired  one 
iota  of  good.  It  was  not  thus  in  the  olden  times 
when  a Booth  played  upon  men’s  heart-strings  and 
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forced  them  to  hate  villainy,  and  admire  and  cher- 
ish virtue. 

The  much  abused  and  ridiculed  conventional 
melodrama,  with  its  virtuous  heroine  and  her 
heavily  mortgaged  farm,  with  its  inevitable  villain, 
who  holds  the  mortgage  and  incidentally  murders 
the  old  miser  his  uncle,  with  its  big-hearted,  long- 
suffering  hero  who  is  enmeshed  in  the  web  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence,  but  who  finally  breaks  away, 
convicts  the  villain,  pays  off  the  mortgage,  and 
marries  the  beautiful  heroine,  is  after  all  the  only 
kind  of  play  in  vogue  that  is  productive  of  good. 
It  is  true  its  field  is  among  common,  uneducated 
people,  and  its  worshippers  are  the  gallery-gods,  but 
what  a world  of  good  can  be  planted  in  just  such 
healthy,  rugged  soil  as  this ! Blase  society,  satiated 
with  sensation,  can  no  longer  stomach  such  “ rot  ” 
as  melodrama  ; it  takes  a particularly  vivid  “ dis- 
robing act  ” to  arouse  them  from  their  ennui  ; and 
the  only  effect  the  spectacle  of  vice  discomfited  and 
virtue  triumphant  would  have  on  them,  would  be 
to  make  them  politely  gape  behind  their  fans,  or 
give  vent  to  a tired  sneer. 

It  is  a question  in  my  mind  whether  it  is  the 
lack  of  strong  plays  that  accounts  for  the  conspicu- 
ous absence  of  great  actors  or  vice-versa.  I think 
the  former  theory  the  more  tenable.  It  is  easily 
understood  how  one  epoch  only  is  blessed  with  a 
Shakespeare,  but  he  alone  has  had  no  successor. 
There  have  been  great  actors  in  a continuous  chain 
since  his  time.  However,  there  is  not  to-day  a sin- 
gle tragedian  of  recognized  merit  in  this  country. 
Of  late  years  we  have  been  importing  the  sup- 
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posedly  great  English  stars.  It  was  a fad  and  they 
got  bushels  of  money  from  our  Anglo-maniacs,  but 
thoughtful  people  who  had  really  looked  forward 
to  their  coming,  and  hoped  to  find  in  their  work 
something  soul-inspiring  and  grand,  were  disap- 
pointed. They  discovered  that  in  England  he  who 
gives  a great  production,  is  considered  a great  actor, 
and  if  he  but  have  acquired  a lot  of  absurd  manner- 
isms, he  is  hailed  as  a genius. 

May  we  not, — our  sight  obscured  by  this  English 
dramatical  fog, — have,  perhaps,  passed  over  unno- 
ticed some  one  among  ourselves  in  whose  soul  there 
burns  the  unquenchable  flame  of  dramatic  genius 
and  art?  Surely  this  country,  prolific  of  great 
artists  in  the  past,  can  not  have  suddenly  become 
so  barren  as  it  now  appears  ! 

In  this  age  of  monopolies  and  trusts,  the  theatre, 
like  almost  everything  else  under  the  sun,  is  con- 
trolled by  a syndicate.  The  decline  of  the  drama 
here  is  in  a great  measure  due  to  this  cause.  The 
Jews  who  own  or  have  leased  all  the  theatres  in  the 
big  cities  throughout  the  United  States,  are  not  im- 
pelled by  enthusiasm  for  art  or  any  such  nonsense 
as  that.  They  are  after  the  spoils,  and  none  re- 
alize as  well  as  they  what  an  unprofitable  in- 
vestment a serious  play  is  apt  to  be.  Hence  they 
eschew  all  such  and  serve  up  to  the  people 
only  what  will  tickle  their  degenerate  palates. 
How  long  will  this  condition  of  affairs  continue  ? 
How  much  longer  will  we  allow  ourselves  to  be 
surfeited  with  burlesques  and  Vaudeville  and  far- 
ces ? There  have  been  reforms  attempted  in  almost 
everything  else.  The  drama  alone  is  allowed  to 
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get  worse  and  worse,  wuth  never  a check.  Have 
we  not  cause  to  fear  that  like  an  avalanche  it  will 
become  stronger  and  more  uncontrollable  with  ever}’ 
descent,  until  finally  in  irresistible  might,  it  will 
sweep  all  before  it  and  crush  out  all  noble  senti- 
ments and  the  very  moral  life  of  the  country  itself? 
The  drama  is  a wonderful  power  for  good  when 
properly  directed,  but  in  the  hands  of  unscrupulous 
men,  it  can  destroy  in  a night  what  the  church  and 
religion  have  been  building  up  for  years.  The 
drama  of  to-day  is  very  much  in  need  of  a reform. 

Thiman  Ina  Hurry. 
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AN  OLD  MAN’S  NOTIONS  ABOUT 
READING. 


IV. 

IN  WHAT  ORDER  SHOULD  OUR  READING  PROCEED  ? 

THERE  are  two  things  to  be  considered  in  an- 
swering this  question,  viz. : which  books 
should  be  read  first,  and  in  what  way  should 
any  one  book  be  read  ? As  regards  the  first,  I deem 
it  enough  to  have  indicated  what  are  the  books 
which  should  mostly  be  read.  Assuredly  the  books 
that  should  mostly  be  read  should  be  read  first.  If 
we  are  aiming  at  exact  knowledge,  and  are  desirous 
of  acquiring  it  easily  and  keeping  it  long,  it  is  of 
paramount  importance  that  the  order  of  our  reading 
should  be  correct.  Old  Galen  made  so  much  of  it 
that  he  wrote  a treatise  to  guide  his  students  in  the 
use  of  the  books  he  left  them. 

Beyond  peradventure  we  should  begin  by  the 
best,  for  what  is  first  learned  lasts  longest.  The 
pure  and  impressionable  mind  of  youth  should  be 
imbued  with  what  is  choicest,  and  since  we  must 
take  the  facility  of  learning  into  account,  it  is  pro- 
per to  study,  before  all  others,  the  authors  that  are 
being  explained  in  class.  For  it  is  most  likely  that 
those  books  are  chosen  which  are  best  calculated  to 
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be  of  advantage  to  the  student.  The  difficult  pas- 
sages are  elucidated,  the  most  notable  dilated  upon  ; 
what  is  noteworthy  is  indicated  and  what  to  be 
imitated  explained.  In  fact,  such  a multitude  of 
things  are  dwelt  upon  in  the  course  of  the  year  that 
if  the  student  grasps  them  all,  he  will,  in  a very 
short  space  of  time,  have  made  great  strides  in  the 
acquisition  of  learning. 

Therefore,  again  and  again  I warn  the  youth  who 
has  any  leisure  on  his  hands,  not  to  be  solicitous 
about  reading  whatever  new  books  he  may  happen 
to  hear  of,  but  to  go  over  and  know  thoroughly 
what  the  master  is  explaining  in  class.  Let  him 
not  think  it  labor  lost  even  if  he  know  them  all  by 
heart.  He  will  reap  a rich  reward  for  his  toil,  for 
it  is  much  better  in  the  beginning  of  a career  to 
know  a few  things  well  than  to  have  skimmed 
lightly  over  the  surface  of  many.  The  deeper  a 
thing  descends  in  the  mind  the  firmer  hold  it  takes, 
and  what  is  well  known  acts  as  a rule  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  what  comes  after.  It  is  a torch  which 
lights  the  way  to  other  treasures.  It  is  habituating 
ourselves  not  to  be  satisfied  with  a taste  of  knowl- 
edge, but  to  persist  at  the  feast  till  the  mind  is 
saturated. 

Without  solidity  in  learning  one  will  never  stand 
firmly  on  one’s  feet,  never  have  the  glow  of  health, 
but  at  most  a hectic  flush,  never  walk  surely  in  the 
full  light  of  day,  but  with  doubtful  steps  he  will 
wander  off,  following  some  uncertain  gleam,  and  if 
anywhere  he  hits  upon  the  right  road,  it  will  be 
luck  and  not  knowledge  that  landed  him  there. 

Next  to  the  practice  of  reading  what  the  masters 
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explain,  is  asking  their  advice  as  to  what  books  you 
should  read.  They  will  guide  you  according  to 
your  capabilities.  For  taking  it  all  in  all,  no  gen- 
eral rule  can  be  made  which  applies  to  each.  No 
man  is  like  his  neighbor  in  his  intellectual  trend. 
Were  we,  however,  to  sketch  in  broad  lines  your 
Latin  reading,  we  should  say : ‘ stick  to  Marcus  Tul- 
lius for  prose  and,  at  least  in  the  beginning,  to  Ovid 
for  poetry.’  Ovid  possesses  that  marvellous  felicity 
which  is  not  only  poetic,  but  as  we  might  say 
poetific , and  so  influences  the  soul  as  to  almost 
convey  the  poet’s  inspiration.  When  I speak  of 
Ovid,  however,  I mean  his  Elegies  chiefly,  for  the 
rest  of  his  works,  with  the  exception  of  some  letters, 
will  not  avail  much  for  us  who  prefer  the  pure 
to  the  poetic. 

In  Cicero  we  should  begin  with  the  Familiar 
Letters,  then  take  those  to  At  Ecus.  De  Amicitia  and 
Senectute  should  follow,  and  the  Libri  Offictorum, 
and  lastly  the  Philosophical  Dialogues  which,  how- 
ever, are  a little  overwrought  with  subtleties.  After 
that  study  the  Orations.  The  purport  of  this  division 
is  that  you  may  see  the  light,  the  moderate,  and  the 
sublime  styles  separately,  and  know  how  to  give 
each  its  proper  tone  and  hue. 

For  style  and  erudition  read  the  ancients  first 
and  read  them  most.  The  moderns  have  a charm 
for  many,  but  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  purer 
water  in  the  spring  than  in  the  river.  Be  they  as 
fine  as  you  may  fancy  them  to  be,  the  moderns  owe 
their  origin  to  what  is  old  ; they  are  after  all  but 
copies  and  the  portrait  is  never  equal  to  the  face. 
It  may  be  prettier  but  is  not  as  perfect.  Keep  then 
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to  your  classics.  They  are  still  instinct  with  life. 
I say  this  in  no  disparagement  of  the  moderns,  but 
am  pleading  with  the  students  of  to-day  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  help  that  made  these  moderns 
what  they  are. 

Nor  do  I forget  that  in  many  things  the  moderns 
may  have  improved  upon  their  literary  forbears. 
That  may  be  admitted,  but  none  the  less  is  it  true 
that  the  order  I have  indicated  is  the  best  for  him 
who  is  in  quest  of  true  and  solid  learning. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  style  and  solidity 
which  the  study  of  the  ancients  imparts,  they 
put  us  perforce  in  the  way  of  much  valuable  in- 
formation about  the  monuments  of  antiquity.  The 
authority  of  the  moderns  besides  is  only  that  of  an 
interpreter,  while  the  glory  of  antiquity  is  that  it 
sits  as  a judge. 

(7 o be  continued. ) 
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SERGEANT  FLYNN,  U.  S.  V. 


THE  sun  was  fast  setting  over  the  Cuban  hills 
as  the  bugle  sounded  which  called  out  the 
Rough  Riders  for  the  night  guard.  The 
scouts  had  brought  in  the  news  that  the  enemy  were 
near,  so  orders  had  been  issued  to  double  the  guard. 
At  the  first  note  of  the  bugle  the  men  hurriedly  sad- 
dled and  bridled  their  horses  and  stood  ready  for  the 
command  to  mount  and  be  off.  Everything  was 
ready  for  the  start,  but  the  sergeant  had  as  yet 
failed  to  appear. 

The  men  stood  around  in  listless  attitudes,  and 
joked  with  apparent  thoughtlessness  of  the  grave 
duty  before  them.  They  were  a fine  set  of  men — 
men  who  had  passed  the  best  part  of  their  lives  on 
the  open  plains,  expert  riders,  crack  shots  and  fear- 
less to  the  bone. 

Suddenly  one  of  the  men  glanced  up  and  ex- 
claimed: “Look  out,  boys,  here  comes  the  boss.” 
Instantly  all  were  all  attention,  gazing  at  the  man 
who  was  coming  towards  them. 

He  was  a tall  well  built  man,  possibly  forty  years 
of  age.  His  canvas  suit  fitted  him  like  a glove, 
and  as  he  walked  one  could  see  his  muscles,  play- 
ing in  perfect  rhythm  with  his  step.  He  wore  his 
campaign  hat  slightly  on  one  side,  which  gave  him 
an  air  of  careless  bravado.  In  his  left  hand  he 
carried  his  gauntlets  and  held  up  his  sabre,  to  which 
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he  seemed  strange  and  unaccustomed  ; but  his  right, 
which  rested  on  the  butt  of  a six  shooter  protruding 
from  his  belt,  was  perfectly  at  ease.  His  high 
military  boots  with  their  jangling  spurs  were  in 
accordance  with  the  rest  of  his  attire,  perfect  in 
their  fit  and  make.  On  the  collar  of  his  blouse 
were  two  crossed  sabres  in  brass,  with  the  figure 
1 and  the  letters  U.  S.  V.  All  in  all  he  was  a 
fine  specimen  of  manhood  and  a typical  soldier. 
This  was  Sergeant  Dan  Flynn,  better  known 
amongst  the  men  as  “ Dangerous  Dan.”  Flynn,  as 
his  name  indicated,  was  an  Irishman,  well  born  and 
bred.  He  had  finished  college  at  home  and  emi- 
grated to  America.  There  he  had  studied  law  and 
was  beginning  to  practice  with  some  success  when 
he  was  sent  west  on  business. 

That  was  his  ruin.  He  staid  there,  got  into  bad 
company  and  adopted  the  ways  of  wicked  com- 
panions. He  was  an  apt  pupil,  for  in  a short  time 
he  surpassed  even  them.  He  was  their  leader  in  every 
respect,  a clever  talker,  the  best  rider  and  a dead 
shot.  Thus  it  was  that  he  earned  the  name  of 
“ Dangerous  Dan.” 

A short  time  before  our  story  opened,  he  and  a 
man  who  had  deeply  wronged  him  met  on  the  street. 
A few  words  were  exchanged  ; Dan  said  something ; 
“ You  lie,”  was  the  retort.  Instantly  two  revolvers 
were  drawn,  two  shots  rang  out,  and  when  the 
smoke  cleared  away,  Dan  was  still  standing,  but  his 
opponent  lay  dead.  After  this  crime,  fearing  arrest, 
he  had  fled  from  the  state.  It  was  just  about  the 
time  when  the  Rough  Riders  were  being  recruited 
and  he  joined  them.  Now  he  was  in  Cuba,  trusted 
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and  respected  by  the  officers  and  popular  with  the 
men. 

Night  passed  off  quietly,  but  there  seemed  to  be 
a certain  spirit  of  unrest  among  the  men,  as  if  some 
great  event  was  about  to  take  place.  That  great 
event  was  the  day’s  battle.  We  all  know  how  that 
battle  terminated,  how  the  Spaniards  were  driven 
back  and  the  Americans  left  masters  of  the  field. 

Sergeant  Flynn  had  borne  his  part,  and  bravely 
too.  At  the  end  of  the  engagement  it  was  discov- 
ered that  a young  officer  had  been  left  wounded  on 
the  field.  Volunteers  were  called  for  to  go  and  get 
the  wounded  man.  Flynn  was  among  the  first  to 
offer  his  services,  and  with  a few  others  he  started 
out.  They  found  the  wounded  officer  and  were 
carrying  him  back,  when  a Spanish  sharp-shooter, 
who  had  been  lurking  in  the  undergrowth,  picked 
Flynn  out  and  fired.  The  shot  rang  out  loud  and 
clear.  Flynn  staggered,  but  did  not  fall ; he  braced 
himself  against  the  man  nearest  him,  and  pushed 
bravely  on  ; but  when  they  reached  the  camp,  he 
fell,  and  was  taken  to  the  hospital.  The  surgeon 
examined  him,  and  then  announced  that  he  had 
but  a few  hours  to  live. 

The  report  quickly  spread  that  “ Dangerous  Dan” 
was  dying,  and  one  by  one  the  men  came  in  to  bid 
him  a last  farewell.  Among  the  last  to  come  was 
an  old  man.  He  approached  the  bed  and  recogniz- 
ing Flynn,  said : “ Well,  Dan,  I have  come  to  take 

you  for  that  murder  you  committed  in  Texas.”  As 
he  said  “I  have  come  to  take  you,”  pistols  flashed 
into  sight,  and  rough  hands  were  laid  upon  the 
stranger.  Flynn  rose  in  his  bed.  “Hold  on,  boys,” 
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he  said,  “the  old  man  is  right.  If  I were  able  I 
would  go  and  defend  myself.  But  I am  done  for 
now,  and  I am  soon  to  go  and  answer  for  all  my 
crimes  before  a greater  tribunal  than  man’s.”  And 
seizing  a crucifix  which  the  chaplain  had  given 
him,  and  raising  it  before  him,  he  slowly  sank 
back,  his  limbs  stiffened,  and  murmuring  a prayer 
for  mercy,  Sergeant  Flynn  lay  dead. 


James  A.  Treacy,  ’00. 
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ON  WRITING. 


( Competitive  Essay.) 

THE  few  ideas  that  are  here  given  on  writing 
dawned  on  the  essayist  in  the  privacy  of  his 
study,  and  he  boldy  affirms  have  proved  to 
him  more  practicable  guides  than  either  the  precepts 
in  text-books  or  communications  of  teachers.  Think- 
ing they  may  be  the  very  light  for  which  some  have 
been  groping,  he  here  makes  them  known,  assigning 
as  their  highest  mission  the  facilitation  of  success 
to  others. 

From  the  very  fact  that  a young  man  expresses  a 
desire  to  write,  can  be  deduced  two  things,  first, 
that  he  has  something  to  write,  and  secondly,  that 
he  wants  to  write  for  the  sake  of  writing.  These 
two  requisites  are  essential  in  one  on  whom  high 
hopes  are  placed.  No  great  composition  can  be 
expected  from  a man  who  lacks  the  first  ; and  he 
who  turns  the  second  to  a mere  channel  for  lucre  we 
may  dismiss  with  the  threat,  “Who  aims  only  at 
the  lowest  is  sure  never  to  attain  the  highest.”  On 
the  soil  which  lacks  either  or  both  of  these  qualities 
we  will  not  sow  our  seed,  and  hence  we  start  out  to 
give  the  following  methods,  considering  that  he 
who  reads  has  both  an  abundance  of  thoughts  to 
write  on,  which  he  feels  a necessity  to  communicate, 
and  is  assured  that  their  publicity  will  result  in  the 
benefit  of  all  readers. 
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The  very  essence  of  writing  is  to  know  how  to 
express  ourselves — style.  Students  often  talk  of 
style,  but  seldom  know  what  it  means.  Least  of  all 
do  they  recognize  their  own  style.  We  may  define 
a good  style  as  one  in  which  the  thoughts  are  ex- 
pressed clearly,  and  if  not  brilliantly  at  least  in  such 
a way  as  will  not  call  forth  correction. 

Considering  the  two  requisites  in  style,  we  may 
make  the  following  reflections.  To  evolve  our 
thoughts  from  the  chaos  in  which  they  begin  and 
bring  them  to  the  utmost  clearness  and  fullness  they 
can  attain,  requires  time  and  reflection.  Thoughts 
clearly  and  fully  expressed  reflect  much  credit  on 
the  writer.  It  shows  them  to  have  reached  maturity 
in  the  mind.  From  the  germ  spring  the  correct 
proportions  of  the  plant  and  from  this  latter  the 
flower  and  fruit  ; the  case  is  parallel  speaking  of 
thought.  Time  alone  can  bring  the  plant  to  its  full 
growth.  Time  also  is  necessary  for  thought  to 
attain  the  greatest  development  possible. 

Ruskin,  we  are  told,  improved  so  much  on 
what  he  wrote  at  first  sitting  that,  when 
compared  with  what  he  sent  for  publication, 
the  subject  seemed  to  be  treated  in  an  altogether  dif- 
ferent manner.  Newman,  when  he  touched  pen  to 
paper  (and  this  amounts  to  what  we  just  said  of 
Ruskin)  wrote  on  every  third  line.  The  other  two 
were  by  degrees  burdened  with  corrections.  This 
was  a most  excellent  method,  and  one  which  if  fol- 
lowed would  show  us  at  a glance  the  improvement 
our  original  production  can  undergo  by  honest  toil. 
If  Newman  and  Ruskin,  the  two  luminaries  of 
English  literature  in  the  nineteenth  century,  had  to 
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toil  so  persistently,  can  we  expect  to  win  renown, 
or  even  to  bring  forth  something  respectable,  with- 
out erasing  and  adding,  changing  and  expelling, 
polishing  and  repolishing  ? 

Let  us  now  consider  the  second  requisite — cor- 
rectness in  expression.  By  serious  scrutiny  only 
can  we  acquire  this.  A detailed  examination  of 
every  phrase,  as  one  of  conscience,  will  alone  reveal 
our  faults.  We  must  treat  our  composition  like  a 
chemical  and,  distilling  it  through  the  filter  paper 
“ persistent  correction,”  let  all  that  is  superfluous 
and  injurious  remain  on  the  hither  side.  Time 
has  much,  ay,  all  to  do  in  showing  us  the  faults  of 
our  compositions.  Faults  in  expression,  like  im- 
purities in  a liquid,  rise  to  the  surface.  It  is  only  a 
matter  of  time.  To  sum  up,  the  results  of  this 
advice  are  made  more  clear  if  put  in  practice  than 
by  all  the  lecturing  in  the  world.  The  great  masters 
have  all  gone  through  this  ordeal.  They  had  no 
one  to  correct  them.  It  is  the  secret  of  their  success. 
They  polished  and  repolished  their  compositions, 
because  they  found  mistakes  or  room  for  improve- 
ment, and  they  came  to  this  knowledge  only  by 
time.  Horace  sums  up  all  the  advice  above  given 
regarding  the  treatment  of  thought  and  expression 
when  he  says  “ Write  as  much  as  you  will,  but  let  it 
lie  in  your  strongbox  five  years  before  publication.” 

The  next  sierra  that  confronts  the  aspirant,  after 
he  has  begun  to  handle  his  pen,  is  the  poverty  of 
his  vocabulary.  Till  now  he  thought  himself  ac- 
quainted with  all  words  that  were  worth  anything ; 
the  rest  he  considered  as  merely  meant  to  perform 
contortive  tricks  with.  Now,  on  a sudden,  he  finds 
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he  has  a thought  to  express,  which  he  knows  can 
be  expressed  and  which  he  feels  there  must  be  some 
consecrated  way  of  expressing ; but  what  it  is  he 
does  not  know,  and  so  a man  begins  to  draw  on 
the  dictionary.  In  my  opinion,  people  lack  a 
ready  vocabulary  more  than  a large  one.  Most 
students  at  twenty  have  a vocabulary  as  large 
as  Shakespeare,  that  is,  twenty  thousand  words. 
But  few  (except  those  who  strive  after  it),  ever 
come  to  the  possession  of  a ready  vocabulary. 
They  have  a humble  opinion,  so  to  speak,  ot  the 
extension  of  their  knowledge.  They  are  not 
aware  how  much  they  know.  How  can  we  get  a 
ready  vocabulary?  How  can  we  find  out  how 
numerous  are  the  words  we  have  a knowledge  of. 
A most  practical  way  is  by  arranging  all  our  “gala” 
words  in  such  a way  as  will  bring  them  under  our 
eye  at  a glance.  This  can  easily  be  done  by  daily 
noting,  on  a slip  of  paper,  the  words  we  have  met, 
used  or  recalled,  which,  though  known  to  us,  were 
not  such  as  we  were  sure  to  have  at  command.  By 
daily  adding  to  this  list  and  daily  reviewing  what 
we  have  already  stored,  in  a short  time  we  will 
have  marshalled  together  troops  of  words.  As  an 
example,  here  are  the  words  noted  by  the  writer  on 
a certain  day — keel,  thud , nebulb,  to  sap , to  quail , to 
imbibe , to  minify — words  all  known,  but  which  were 
not  liable  to  come  up  for  weeks,  and  thus  lie  neg- 
lected in  the  dusty  corners  of  the  memory.  Again, 
every  one  knows  that  a vocabulary  is  much  in- 
creased by  familiarizing  one’s  self  with  words 
which  we  meet  in  our  reading,  or  hear  in  con- 
versation, and  which  are  new  to  us. 
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We  now  mount  a step  higher.  So  far  we  have 
learned  the  basis  of  all  advancement,  i.  <?.,how  to  cor- 
rect our  own  composition.  We  already  know  how 
to  substitute  the  good  for  the  bad  ; now  we  aspire 
to  substitute  the  elegant  for  the  good.  To  do  this 
not  only  must  we  have  an  extensive  vocabulary, 
but  going  a step  further,  we  must  begin  to  scruti- 
nize words  to  a nicety  and  to  appreciate  the  strength 
there  is  in  them  as  compared  with  others  syno- 
nyms and  the  meaning  they  convey  to  a logarith- 
mical  difference.  This  study  of  words  in  their 
strength  and  minute  meaning  may  be  made  most 
interesting  and  orderly  if  little  by  little  we  heap  up 
for  ourselves  a treasury  of  the  synonyms  in  the 
language.  To  do  this  is  the  work  of  a life  time. 
But  the  life  will  not  have  been  spent  in  vain,  and 
in  the  end  we  shall  reap  the  fruit.  For  the  sake  of 
an  example  the  writer  has  here  gathered  the  syno- 
nyms of  the  familiar  noun  smell  there  are  in  the 
language.  They  are,  odor , perfume , aroma , scent , 
incense.  Here  can  be  seen  the  gradual  rise  from 
the  noun  smell  which  is  applicable  to  anything, 
even  to  incense.  Rogers  Thesaurus,  a book  which 
should  be  on  every  scholar’s  desk,  is  just  such  a 
co-ordination  of  all  the  synonyms  and  metaphors 
of  the  language.  But  the  ambitious  student  should 
not  satisfy  himself  with  Mr.  Roget’s  work,  but 
should  modify  those  parts  he  most  uses  to  suit  his 
own  taste  and  necessities.  Roget  should  be  to  him 
but  as  the  mile-stone,  to  guide  him  with  surety  in 
his  undertaking.  It  may  be  well  to  know  that  Ro- 
get dedicated  his  life  to  building  up  this  book. 
This  full  appreciation  of  every  individual  work  is 
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the  basis  on  which  we  form  of  necessity  a manly 
style.  In  this  way  can  we  get  power  of  expression 
and  become  critical  of  our  own  composition. 

When  the  writer  has  reached  this  point,  where  he 
commands  battalions  of  words,  one  weakness  into 
which  many  are  liable  to  fall  is  specially  to  be 
guarded  against.  This  is  a show  of  vanity  in  the 
use  of  our  words,  to  rise  to  the  bombastic  when 
there  is  no  call  for  it.  This  leads  us  to  contract 
an  affected  style  and  in  every  action  of  life  nothing 
is  more  sickening  to  the  lookers-on  than  affectation. 
Simplicity  is  sublimity.  That  most  pleases  men 
which  in  its  combination  of  all  perfection  still  looks 
on  “ throned  modesty  ” as  liege. 

We  have  now  reached  what  we  set  out  to  attain. 
We  have  given  a method  which  will  bring  our  writ- 
ings from  darkness  to  the  light.  In  the  suggestion 
of  a vocabulary,  we  have  supplied  the  matter  which 
must  supplant  the  chaff  expelled.  And  in  suggest- 
ing a study  of  the  language,  word  for  word,  we 
have  reached  the  topmost  round  in  the  ladder. 

As  a last  word  we  admonish  the  aspirant  to  read 
incessantly  what  is  best  in  the  language.  Shakes- 
peare above  all  for  finish  in  expression,  magnitude 
of  thought  and  richness  of  metaphor.  We  should 
feed  ourselves  on  the  best,  that  is  the  truest  and 
most  substantial  in  the  writings  of  all  the  best 
authors,  what  will  outstand  the  corroding  effects  of 
time.  We  should  memorize  all  we  think  grandest 
in  them,  that  our  thoughts  and  phrasing  may  spon- 
taneously form  itself  into  semblance  with  theirs. 
And  let  the  aspirant  know  that  no  knowledge  is 
useless  to  a writer.  “The  more  he  has,”  says  New- 
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man,  “the  greater  he  is!”  A knowledge  of  the 
Classics  is  indispensable,  nor  are  the  sciences  to  be 
spurned  as  useless.  Many  similitudes  which  will 
clothe  our  thoughts  with  originality  and  novelty 
are  to  be  taken  from  these  branches  of  learning, 
and  will  call  for  the  applause  of  all  who  are  able  to 
appreciate  them. 

The  subject  of  writing  has  not  been  exhausted ; 
nay,  this  is  but  as  a paragraph  compared  to  what  a 
thorough  treatise  would  be.  But  we  hope  this  is  a 
paragraph  whose  substance  will  prove  of  use  to  the 
reader,  and  that  he  will  find  it  worthy  serious 
thought  and  application.  We  promise  it  will  prove 
a short  cut,  at  least,  to  the  first  degree  of  excellence. 

Tom  Thumb. 
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Angelic  youth,  whose  love  for  Heaven’s  Queen, 
Has  gained  for  thee  a crown  by  angels  twined, — 
Oh  ! grant  that  we  may  reach  that  home  serene 
Which  Mary’s  love  has  aided  thee  to  find. 

We,  too,  would  wear  a crown  like  unto  thine  : — 
Obtain  for  us  that  God’s  assisting  grace 
May  lead  us  to  our  Father’s  home  divine, 

Where  we  may  see  our  Saviour  face  to  face. 


D.  J.  Haggerty,  ’01. 
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IN  the  present  number  of  the  Monthly  will  be 
found  the  address  of  Rev.  Father  Rector,  de- 
livered before  the  alumni  of  Holy  Cross  College, 
Worcester.  We  recommend  it  to  the  consideration 
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of  our  readers.  The  subject  is  one  of  great  moment, 
especially  at  the  present  time  and  in  our  own  coun- 
try, where  practical  utility  seems  to  have  become 
the  ultimate  norm  of  excellence. 

The  objections  brought  against  liberal  education 
are  not  new ; they  are  as  old,  at  least,  as  Aristotle. 
As  is  often  the  case,  they  are  based  upon  a false 
supposition — a supposition  that  the  prime  object  of 
education  is  business  or  worldly  success. 

A few  years  ago,  in  this  city,  a well-known  busi- 
ness man,  a millionaire,  speaking  before  a large 
audience  of  young  men,  openly  decried  a liberal 
education,  boasting  at  the  same  time  that  he  him- 
self had  never  received  one,  and  presenting  his  own 
successful  career  as  a proof  that  the  same  is  not 
necessary  for  worldly  success. 

But  the  question  may  be  asked  : Is  this  the  object 
of  an  education  ? Is  it  to  acquire  mere  worldly  suc- 
cess that  our  God-like  faculties  were  given  us  ? Is 
the  possession  of  riches  the  summum  bonum  of  life? 
In  the  opinion  of  such  as  the  rich  man  referred  to, 
such  is,  no  doubt,  the  goal  of  man’s  desires.  Such 
has  ever  been  the  opinion  of  the  worldly  wise. 

But  for  those  who  know,  as  every  Catholic  must 
know,  that  the  primary  object  of  all  education  is  to 
school  the  heart  through  the  intellect,  to  throw  the 
affections  aright,  to  teach  one  to  subdue  his  pas- 
sions to  reason,  and  his  reason  to  God — such  must 
admit  that  a liberal  education,  and  above  all  a moral 
education  is  eminently  practical,  practical  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word,  practical  as  attaining  the 
sole  object  of  man’s  existence — the  salvation  of  his 
soul,  and  the  glory  of  God. 
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The  Freeman' s Journal  has  published  lately 
several  interesting  letters  concerning  our  Catholic 
colleges  which  may  help  to  bring  their  needs  more 
prominently  before  the  minds  of  those  who  should 
be  most  interested  in  them.  “ There  is  hardly  any 
point,”  says  the  Ave  Maria , “ on  which  the  con- 
science of  Catholics  in  the  lump  is  so  sluggish  as 
upon  the  duty  of  supporting  and  encouraging  our 
institutions  of  higher  education.” 

We  have  already  published  one  of  the  letters  re- 
ferred to,  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Austin  O’Malley,  of 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame  ; we  cannot  refrain 
from  quoting  the  following  extract  from  the  able 
pen  of  the  same  author  : “ We  American  Catholics 
puff  out  our  breasts  and  make  speeches  about  the 
glorious  effort  under  which  Catholics  of  the  republic 
have  been  sweating  to  have  ‘ colleges  second  to 
none,  b’gosh  ! ’ and  there  is  more  money  contri- 
buted in  benefactions  in  one  year  to  one  college  by 
the  Congregationalists,  who  are  one-twelfth  our 
number,  than  we  have  contributed  to  all  our  lead- 
ing colleges  since  the  Revolution In 

New  York  there  are  210,820  more  Catholics  than 
all  the  Protestant  church  members  combined — 
there  were  1,153,650  Catholics  in  that  State  in  the 
year  1890.  There  are  many  Catholic  millionaires 
in  New  York  ; and  last  year  these  Catholics  tore 
open  their  hearts  wide  enough  to  present  $ 11,000 
to  the  eight  local  Catholic  colleges.  Some  Protes- 
tants say  we  American  Catholics  are  one  in  politics 
and  in  all  other  aims.  We  are  one  in  faith,  but 
otherwise  we  have  no  more  unity  than  a boiler 
explosion.” 
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From  the  pages  of  one  of  our  Exchanges,  the 
Chironian , we  cull  these  choice  words  of  advice. 
They  were  delivered  to  the  students  of  the  New 
York  Homoeopathic  Medical  College  by  Prof.  St. 
Clair  Smith,  but  they  are  equally  appropriate  for 
every  student. 

“ I know  that  I am  repeating  myself  for  the  hun- 
dredth time,  when  I remind  you  first,  that  all  real 
success  is  the  result  of  real  hard  work.  There  is 
no  royal  road  to  its  attainment.  Rough  hewn  it 
may  be  by  the  skill  and  labors  and  foresight  of 
others,  but  each  individual  must  still  cut  away  here 
and  there  ; blast  the  rocks  of  difficulty  from  his 
path,  smooth  down  the  rough  places,  climb  its  hills, 
and  cross  its  deep  rivers,  by  his  own  effort,  sustained 
by  his  own  courage  and  self-reliance.  Many — the 
most — fall  by  the  wayside,  through  carelessness,  in- 
dolence, or  that  lack  of  stamina  which  men  call 
character  ; some — a very  few — from  lack  of  ability, 
but  there  is  always  a place  somewhere  for  every 
one,  if  he  but  patiently  and  industriously  seek  it. 
One  never  realizes  until  age  begins  slowly  to  de- 
mand recognition,  the  immense  value  of  time.  The 
youngest  among  you  calls  up  some  regret  for  wasted 
moments.  The  oldest  looks  back  over  past  years, 
and  is  appalled  at  what  might  have  been  done  if 
some  stern  schoolmaster  had  kept  him  to  his  task 
through  days  of  idleness  and  neglect.  No  one  man 
can  know  all  things,  but  the  vast  amount  of  know- 
ledge that  proper  conservation  of  time  may  bring  is 
incalculable.  Habit  after  all,  is  the  great  thing. 
We  cannot  all  systematize  our  lives  as  we  would 
like,  but  we  can  so  arrange  them  that  they  will  not 
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be  purposeless,  and  the  yield  will  be  surprising. 
Save  time  ! If  each  moment  fails  to  bring  a bless- 
ing, the  few  that  make  the  hour  may  do  so.  Thack- 
eray said  : “It  is  wonderful  how  much  you  can 
bring  about  with  only  six  pages  a day.”  But  we 
must  write  our  six  pages  every  day.  If  we  will 
only  begin  right,  the  impetus  carries  us  a long  way. 
Steady  application  brings  right  thinking,  and  the 
two,  good  habit,  and  unwillingness  to  be  led  aside 
from  purpose,  promotes,  engenders  concentration, 
and  with  that  our  pages  will  be  well  written,  so 
that  ‘ he  who  runs  may  read.”’ 

Such  words  deserve  to  be  graven  deeply  on  the 
tablets  of  the  heart. 

* 

* * 

Field  day  has  come  and  gone,  but  the  pleasant 
memory  and  bright  hopes  it  enkindled  in  us  have 
not  gone.  Now  we  are  legally  equipped  to  take 
part  in  the  intercollegiate  meet  next  spring,  and, 
judging  from  the  good  work  and  success  of  field 
day,  are  quite  able  to  take  a very  important  part  in 
it.  But  between  then  and  now  comes  a lapse  of 
time  that  should  be  spent  in  earnest  work.  Let 
the  athletes,  under  their  very  competent  captain, 
begin  steady  training  as  soon  as  the  days  of  exam- 
ination are  over. 

* 

* * 

In  justice’s  sake,  and  for  our  own  success,  let  us 
put  down  anything  like  hazing  any  one  who  turns 
out  to  train.  A man  may  be  very  earnest  in  his 
endeavors  and  the  hopes  people  have  of  him  well 
founded,  but  he  himself  may  be  quite  unable  and 
unwilling  to  stand  the  taunts  of  a jeering  mob.  It 
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is  by  no  means  a very  manly  act  to  sit  in  some 
comfortable  spot  and  discourage  by  our  words  and 
actions  those  who  attempt  deeds  beyond  our  own 
strength  or  hopes. 

* 

* * 

Let  us  here  congratulate  the  members  of  the 
First  Division  on  the  happy  outcome  of  a little 
occurrence  lately,  which  might  have  caused  untold 
evil  and  unpleasantness.  On  that  occasion  they 
acted  like  men,  and  therefore  deserve  to  be  treated 
like  men,  as  they  are. 

Paul  Dolan,  ’99. 
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FATHER  McEAUGHEIN’S  LECTURE. 


r I 'HE  following  account  of  Reverend  Father 
McLaughlin’s  lecture  on  “ Ireland  the  Land 
of  Music  and  the  Home  of  Song,”  is  taken 
from  The  Church  Nezvs  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

New  York,  November  2,  1898. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Church  News  : 

I have  been  promising  myself  the  pleasure  of 
sending  something  to  The  Church  News  from 
this  great  city  for  a long  time  past,  but  have  been 
lacking  inspiration.  Events  in  New  York  are  very 
much  of  the  same  order  as  elsewhere.  And  just 
now  the  only  variety  offered  is  in  the  various  hues 
given  to  the  business  of  the  coming  election.  As 
this  is  a matter  with  which,  however,  you  Washing- 
tonians are  never  brought  face  to  face,  there  is  no 
use  in  enlightening  you.  Better  be  satisfied  with 
the  poet’s  dictum  : 

‘ ‘ Where  ignorance  is  bliss 
’Tis  folly  to  be  wise.” 

I said  I have  been  waiting  for  an  inspiration. 
Well,  it  came  to  me  last  week  and  I seized  on  the 
opportunity. 

Fordham  College,  or  to  “ speak  by  the  card,”  St. 
John’s  College,  Fordham,  New  York  City,  that 
great  Jesuit  institution,  is  to  those  familiar  with  it 
a center  of  refinement  and  culture.  There  sit  en- 
throned the  Muses,  whose  influence,  directed  by  the 
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guiding-  hand  of  religion,  is  all  pervading,  and  to 
this  modern  Parnassus  there  comes  from  time  to 
time  on  a pilgrimage  of  love  to  his  alma  mater 
some  one  or  other  of  the  bright  intellects  who  in 
the  times  past  drank  in  learning  and  religion  within 
its  hallowed  walls  and  under  the  influence  of  its  in- 
spiring atmosphere,  and  who  now  in  his  chosen 
walk  of  life  brings  added  luster  to  the  institution. 

The  subject  of  my  inspiration  was  an  occasion  of 
this  sort.  On  the  afternoon  of  October  26,  Rev. 
Thos.  F.  McLaughlin,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  Church 
of  the  Transfiguration  in  New  York  City,  treated 
the  faculty,  the  students,  and  their  friends  to  a de- 
lightful lecture  on  the  music  and  songs  of  Ireland. 
I forget  at  this  moment  if  that  is  the  correct  title, 
but  it  was  the  subject  and  that  must  suffice.  Father 
McLaughlin,  I should  state,  was  a student  at  the 
college  in  the  late  seventies,  from  whence  about 
twenty  years  ago  he  went  to  the  Eternal  City,  where 
he  completed  his  studies  and  received  ordination. 
He  had  been  in  his  college  days  a member  of  the 
Dramatic  Association,  and  the  writer  with  a feeling 
of  pleasure  embraced  the  opportunities  which  offered 
at  the  time  of  seeing  the  embryo  lecturer  and  divine 
impersonate  some  comic  role  or  sing  some  comic 
song  of  the  period,  such  as  “ Behind  Macarty’s 
Mare,”  etc. 

His  lecture  on  the  present  occasion  was  most  in- 
teresting. He  spoke  of  the  refining  influence  of 
music,  the  early  love  of  the  Irish  people  for  which 
dates  back  to  the  third  century.  Tracing  its  early 
dawn,  he  dwelt  on  each  century’s  development  until 
in  the  ninth  century  it  had  reached  a position  among 
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the  people  which  was  at  least  300  years  ahead  of 
Germany  or  any  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  He 
dwelt  on  the  influence  of  the  bards  of  that  time, 
their  importance  and  influence  among  the  people, 
and  how  they  were  able  to  keep  alive  their  spirit  of 
chivalry  and  patriotism. 

As  each  phase  of  the  subject  was  reached  he  il- 
lustrated that  particular  epoch  by  singing  from 
Moore’s  exquisite  melodies — some  of  these,  ap- 
propriate to  the  subject,  to  a piano  accompaniment 
by  Professor  Halm,  the  college  professor  of  music. 
In  this  manner  we  were  treated  to  “ Rich  and  Rare 
Were  the  Gems  She  Wore,”  “ Though  the  East 
Glimpse  of  Erin,”  and  “ Remember  the  Glories  of 
Brian  the  Brave,”  “ Erin,  the  Smile  and  the  Tear,” 
“ The  Minstrel  Boy,”  with  an  encore,  and  others. 
These,  rendered  in  a full,  rich  tenor  voice  and  a lec- 
ture delivered  without  notes,  made  the  entertain- 
ment most  delightful.  Among  the  songs  so  rendered 
was  “The  Coolin,”  an  old  song  and  air  which  dates 
back  to  the  third  century,  and  another  song,  sung 
by  himself  while  a member  of  the  dramatic  associa- 
tion twenty  years  ago,  called  “ The  Soggarth  Aroon.” 
But  there  is  one  other  gem  to  be  recorded,  “ The 
Bells  of  Shandon,”  which  he  recited  most  charm- 
ingly. I have  often  heard  Father  Prout’s  delightful 
melody,  as  it  may  well  be  called,  recited,  but  on  this 
occasion  it  acquired  new  beauties,  for  so  exquisitely 
modulated  was  the  lecturer’s  voice  that  the  music  of 
the  bells  was  actually  reproduced  in  his  words. 
They  were  tingling  that  night  through  my  dreams. 
This  very  pleasant  incident  enabled  me  to  carry  out 
my  long  cherished  purpose  of  sending  something  to 
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The  Church  News.  The  lecture  was  delivered  from 
the  stage  of  the  college  theater  with  an  appropriate 
stage  setting  and  the  reverend  lecturer  was  in- 
troduced by  the  Rector,  Rev.  Thos.  J.  Campbell, 
S.J.,  while  the  applause,  which  was  generous,  was 
increased  by  the  feeling  that  the  lecturer  was  one  of 
the  “ old  boys.” 

The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this  incident  is  that 
the  love  of  the  songs  and  music  of  Ireland  will  never 
die,  but  will  always  furnish  a theme  where  there  is 
an  Irish  or  American  Catholic  to  listen.  They  can 
appreciate  the  subject. 

Paul  Plimton. 
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FORDHAMENSIA. 


— The ’Varsity  went  to  Mount  Vernon  on  Saturday, 
November  5,  with  the  intention  of  playing  football 
according  to  certain  written  rules  adapted  to  the 
game.  They  soon  learned,  however,  that  they  were 
expected  to  play  under  Marquis  of  Queensbury 
rules,  and,  being  gentlemen,  not  pugilists,  they 
naturally  objected. 

— The  devotees  of  “bunkers,”  “tees”  and  “put- 
ting greens,”  have  laid  out  an  abbreviated  golf- 
course  on  the  campus,  and  may  be  seen  almost  any 
recreation  time  driving  a harmless-looking  little 
ball  across  the  field  and  then  back  again. 

Golf,  no  doubt,  is  a very  interesting  game  to  the 
expert,  but  it  reminds  the  non-initiated  spectator  of 
the  character  in  “Mother  Goose,”  who  “ran  up  the 
hill  and  then  ran  down  again  !” 

— Hallowe’en  was  enjoyed  on  the  different  divis- 
ions after  the  manner  of  the  good  old  times.  The 
students  of  Senior  Hall  danced,  sang  and  made 
merry,  while  McAllister  furnished  sweet  music.  A 
number,  led  by  Lane,  ’oo,  and  Fassett,  ’02,  gave 
an  imitation  of  a cake-walk,  which  was  ludicrous 
in  the  extreme. 

— The  sweetly  melodious  strains  that  greet  the 
ear  of  anyone  entering  the  Old  Manor,  tell  more 
plainly  than  words  that  concert-time  is  near.  This 
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concert,  by  the  way,  is  expected  to  surpass  any  of 
former  years,  and  that  is  superlative  praise.  The 
new  songs  are  catchy,  the  pieces  to  be  rendered  are 
inspiring,  and  the  whole  production  is — well,  the 
Fordham  Concert. 

— If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  that 
should  inspire  the  Fordham  student  to  do  his  very 
best  in  athletics,  it  is  the  interest  which  our 
Alumni  and  other  friends  have  taken  all  along  in 
our  sports.  The  manifestation  of  this  interest  was 
well  exemplified  on  the  occasion  of  our  recent  field- 
day,  when  every  one  who  was  asked  to  donate 
prizes  or  contribute  in  any  way  to  the  success  of 
the  day,  did  so  willingly  and  cheerfully. 

— In  past  years  Fordham  has  had  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  heartiest  cheering  colleges.  What 
she  may  have  lacked  at  times  in  numbers  was  more 
than  compensated  for  by  the  energy  and  earnestness 
with  which  her  sons  cheered.  Visiting  teams  have 
time  and  again  remarked  the  college  spirit  that 
forced  her  teams  to  wrest  victory  from  the  very  jaws 
of  defeat. 

Latterly  however,  this  spirit,  or  rather  the  mani- 
festation of  it,  has  been  woefully  lacking.  This  is 
not  as  it  should  be.  We  should  cheer  during  our 
games,  hard  and  long,  remembering  the  while,  that 
a little  encouragement  during  a game  does  more 
towards  winning  it  than  ecstatic  praise  after  it  is 
over. 

— The  reading  of  marks  for  October  took  place  in 
Armory  Hall,  on  Saturday,  November  5. 

In  accordance  with  the  old  custom  declamations 
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were  rendered.  Those  who  spoke  acquitted  them- 
selves creditably. 

After  the  marks  were  read  Reverend  Father  Rec- 
tor addressed  the  students  at  some  length,  expressing 
himself  as  being  well  pleased  with  the  scholarship 
of  the  different  classes. 

— The  first  meeting  of  n $ k N ior  the  purpose  of  de- 
bate was  held  in  Science  Hall  on  Sunday,  Novem- 
ber 6.  The  question  argued  was  “ Resolved,  that 
football  should  be  eliminated  from  the  number  of 
college  sports.”  The  affirmative  was  supported  by 
Messrs.  Higney,  ’99,  and  Vion,  ’99;  the  negative  by 
Messrs.  Downes,  ’00,  and  McPartland,  ’oo. 

After  the  debate  the  Moderator,  Rev.  Father 
Fagan,  S.J.,  announced  that  as  neither  side  had 
shown  any  particular  superiority  in  the  way  of 
argument,  he  was  unable  to  render  any  decision. 

On  Sunday,  November  13,  Messrs.  Smith,  ’99, 
and  Lalanne,  ’99,  on  the  affirmative,  and  Messrs. 
Bossard,  ’99,  and  Dunnigan,  ’00,  for  the  negative, 
argued  the  question  : “ Resolved,  that  the  United 
States  should  annex  the  Philippines.” 

— The  philosophers  gave  their  first  specimen  on 
Saturday,  October  29.  The  examination,  which  was 
in  minor  logic,  was  conducted  by  a board,  comprised 
of  Rev.  Father  Rector,  Father  Casten,  Father  Jouin, 
Father  O’Carroll,  Father  Ronayne  and  Father 
Renaud.  Each  student  was  examined  for  five  minutes. 
Father  Rector,  at  reading  of  marks,  stated  that  he 
was  well  pleased  with  the  showing  the  class  made. 
The  next  specimen,  to  which  the  juniors  will  be  in- 
vited, will  be  held  during  the  month  of  December. 
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— The  College  Battalion  was  reorganized  on  Mon- 
day, October  10.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  Major 
Edmunds,  who  is  with  his  command  in  Cuba,  we 
have  as  yet  no  official  commanding  officer.  It  is 
expected,  however,  that  one  will  be  detailed  to  this 
post  in  the  near  future.  Mr.  Paul  Dolan,  ’99,  was 
elected  Cadet  Captain  Commanding  until  such  time 
as  a regular  officer  should  take  charge.  He  is  also 
Captain  of  Company  A.  The  captains  of  the 
other  companies  are  : Company  B,  J.  McGowan  ; 
Company  C,  C.  Vion ; Company  D,  A.  Higney.  The 
hours  of  drill  are  from  eleven  to  twelve  o’clock  on 
Mondays,  and  from  one-thirty  to  two-thirty  on 
Fridays. 

— The  choir  deserves  special  commendation  for  the 
good  work  it  has  done.  During  the  past  month  the 
following  solos  were  sung  : 

“ O Salutaris,”  adapted  to  ‘‘The  Palms;”  “O 
Salutaris,”  after  Mendelssohn’s  “ Consolation;”  and 
“ O Salutaris,”  adapted  to  an  air  from  Tannhauser  ; 
“Jesu,  Corona  Virginum;”  Rossi’s  “ Tantum  Ergo;” 
Bardise’s  “ Ave  Verum,”  and  “ O Juvenis  Angeli- 
cus.” 

— Any  Alumnus  who  has  the  words  or  music  of 
songs  sung  here  in  past  years,  will  confer  a favor  by 
sending  the  same  to  Prof.  Halm,  who  is  about  to 
publish  a “ Fordham  Glee  Book,”  as  was  stated  in 
the  preceding  issue  of  the  Monthly. 

— At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Junior  Debating 
Society  the  question  under  discussion  was  : “ Re- 
solved, That  the  Navy  rather  than  the  Army,  is  the 
more  efficient  power  in  war.”  J.  McDonald,  ’01, 
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and  F.  McCormick,  oi,  argued  for  the  affirmative, 
while  J.  O’Donohoe,  ’oi,  and  S.  McLaughlin,  ’02, 
upheld  the  Army.  After  an  interesting  debate,  the 
negatives  were  awarded  the  palm. 

— By  the  time  this  number  of  the  Monthly  ap- 
pears in  print,  Thanksgiving  Day  will  have  come 
and  gone,  and  with  it  the  semi-annual  play.  We 
shall  therefore  say  nothing  of  the  enthusiasm  dis- 
played by  the  players,  or  the  painstaking  efforts  of 
the  managers.  The  result  of  their  labors  is  already 
known. 

— The  question  to  be  debated  at  the  next  meet- 
ing is,  “ Should  China  be  divided  among  the 
countries  of  Europe  ? ” On  the  affirmative  are 
Messrs.  Callahan  and  Clancy ; on  the  negative 
Messrs.  McLaughlin  and  Pasquale. 

— On  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  November  16, 
Mr.  Sidney  Woollett  entertained  us  by  the  recitation 
of  Macaulay’s  “ Horatius  at  the  Bridge,”  followed 
by  “ The  Passing  of  Arthur.” 

Henry  P.  Downes,  ’oo. 


SECOND  DIVISION. 

— Following  are  the  officers  of  the  Holy  Angels’ 
Sodality,  Second  Division,  for  the  First  Term. 

Prefect,  Thomas  Kelly  ; First  Assistant,  Ralph 
Woollett;  Second  Assistant,  Edward  O’Brien  ; 
Secretary,  Alphonse  Edebohls ; First  Consulter, 
Wm.  Murray  ; Second  Consulter,  Julio  Rabel ; First 
Lector,  John  Blauvelt ; Second  Lector,  Austin 
Baughman;  Sacristan,  Charles  Murn. 
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Second  Division  indulged  in  a slight  celebration 
on  Election  night  and  to  add  to  the  fun,  finished  up 
with  a cake  walk.  The  first  prize,  a large  cake, 
was  won  by  L.  Sullivan  and  E.  Roach  ; the  second, 
a box  of  candy,  by  D.  Gavin  and  A.  Kiely. 

The  Actives  played  the  Terraces  at  football  on 
November  5,  and  were  beaten  by  the  score  of  6 to  o. 
“ Those  who  know  ” say  this  is  due  to  the  lack  of 
practice  on  the  part  of  the  Actives. 

On  Tuesday,  November  8,  the  Invincibles  played 
the  Prospects,  a team  much  heavier  and  stronger 
than  themselves.  In  the  first  half,  Referee  Joyce 
gave  J.  Fay  a touchdown,  which  the  Prospects  de- 
clined to  accept.  After  some  disputing  the  touch- 
down was  counted  off  and  the  game  went  on. 
Neither  side  succeeded  in  scoring  until,  just  after 
time  was  called,  the  Prospects  secured  the  ball  and 
made  a touchdown.  This  was  decided  to  be  illegal, 
hence  the  score,  though  published  as  5 to  o,  in 
favor  of  the  Prospects,  was  in  reality  o to  o. 

C.  Murn. 


ST.  JOHN’S  HALL. 

On  the  morning  of  Sunday,  November  13,  we 
celebrated  the  feast  of  our  patron,  St.  Stanislaus,  by 
receiving  Holy  Communion  in  a body.  Rev.  Father 
Rector  honored  us  by  saying  Mass  and  addressing  to 
us  some  touching  words  about  our  patron,  and  the 
manner  in  which  we  should  imitate  him.  On  the 
following  evening  (Monday),  we  had  our  little  en- 
tertainment and  feast,  an  account  of  which  may 
be  found  elsewhere. 
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Two  old  boys  of  St.  John’s  Hall  made  their  ap- 
pearance lately.  One  is  W.  Harry  Hoyt,  who  comes 
to  stay  and  brings  with  him  his  younger  brother, 
Charles.  Harry  was  here  three  years  ago,  and  is 
glad  to  be  once  more  in  Fordham.  Charles  is  he 
who  used  to  visit  Harry  in  those  days,  and  amuse 
the  boys  with  his  clever  gymnastic  exercises.  Our 
other  visitor  was  Mr.  Arthur  Kenedy,  who  was  a 
student  here  from  ’89  to  ’92.  Mr.  Kenedy  was  one 
of  the  “ three  little  boys  ” in  the  Mikado  in  May, 
1890.  He  is  now  in  business  with  his  father  in  the 
city. 

To  be  an  officer  of  the  Division  means  something, 
does  it  not?  If  you  doubt  it,  first  come  and  ask 
the  numerous  officials  here  if  they  really  are,  or  are 
only  said  to  be,  “privileged  characters.” 

Several  games  of  football  were  played  between 
the  Tyros  and  outsiders  during  the  past  month. 
We  chronicle  only  two  of  these.  On  November  12, 
the  Tyros  defeated  the  Atlantics  in  a well-fought 
game  by  the  score  of  11  to  o.  On  November  20, 
an  eleven  composed  of  Tyros  and  Reserves  played 
the  Fordham  school  team.  At  the  end  of  the  game 
the  score  stood  16  to  5 in  our  favor.  A.  Ewald  and 
E.  Eopez  did  some  good  work  for  the  home  team, 
cleverly  pushing  their  way  through  the  visitors’  line 
and  scoring  three  touchdowns. 

It  was  amusing  to  hear  the  Minims  and  Minim 
Reserves  discussing  their  respective  claims  to 
superiority.  The  question  has  at  length  been 
decided.  A series  of  games  was  played,  all  of 
which  were  won  by  the  Reserves.  As  the  winning 
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team  was  to  claim  the  name  of  Minims,  the  Re- 
serves are  new  known  by  that  title,  and  the  former 
Minims  are  working  hard  for  the  consolidation  of 
the  two  teams. 

G.  J.  D’Arcy. 

ST.  JOHN’S  HAEL  ENTERTAINS. 

THE  small  boy  is  generally  interesting.  He  is 
always  so  when  he  undertakes  to  entertain. 
The  evening  of  November  7,  at  St.  John’s 
Hall,  offered  no  exception  to  this  general  rule.  He 
— I use  the  pronoun  in  a collective  sense — enter- 
tained that  evening  in  honor  of  his  patron,  St.  Stanis- 
laus. There  wras  an  informal  air  about  the  enter- 
tainment that  made  it  particularly  interesting.  The 
desks  in  the  study  hall  had  been  pushed  aside,  and 
in  the  vacant  place  the  few  favored  guests  were 
seated.  The  youug  gentlemen  delivered  their  ad- 
dresses from  a small  platform  beside  the  shrine  at 
the  end  of  the  room. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  programme 
was  the  performance  of  the  orchestra.  The  fact 
that  its  existence  was  a surprise  to  the  audience 
tended  to  enhance  the  interest  which  it  would  ordi- 
narily have  excited.  It  was  to  be  expected  that 
they  would  emulate  their  elders  in  many  things,  but 
that  their  ambition  would  carry  them  so  far  never 
occurred  to  even  their  most  enthusiastic  friends. 
But  their  performance  fully  justified  their  ambition, 
and  even  when  deprived  of  the  leadership  of  Pro- 
fessor Halm,  they  did  full  credit  to  their  training. 

The  other  features  of  the  entertainment  were 
fully  up  to  the  standard  of  the  orchestra.  Masters 
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O’Reilly  and  Fitzpatrick  lifted  up  their  voices  sev- 
erally in  song,  and  united  with  the  others  in  two 
stirring  choruses,  “ The  Tyros  ” and  “ Marching 
through  Fordliam  ; ” Masters  Callan,  Dowd,  Mc- 
Laughlin and  Flaffen  gave  selections  on  the  piano  ; 
Masters  H.  and  N.  Degnon  played  the  mandolin 
and  violin,  respectively,  and  Master  Whitney  Eckert 
read  a poem  on  St.  Stanislaus. 

It  was  intended  to  close  the  entertainment  with 
an  original  piece  entitled  : “ The  King’s  Escape,” 
but  owing  to  adverse  conditions,  this  number  was 
omitted.  To  fill  up  the  gap  left  by  this  omission, 
Masters  Devlin,  Beaumont,  Heide,  and  Vincent 
O’Reilly  volunteered  to  read  each  a selection,  hum- 
orous or  serious,  according  to  his  taste.  These 
selections,  especially  Master  Beaumont’s,  were  very 
well  rendered. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  close  this  account  without 
a word  in  praise  of  Master  Marsh,  who  acquitted 
himself  nobly  in  the  roll  of  Master  of  Ceremonies. 
Nor  would  the  acount  be  complete  without  a word 
about  the  supplementary  entertainment  above  stairs. 
Yet,  why  mention  it?  It  was  a foregone  conclu- 
sion that  it  would  be  a success.  It  was  an  act 
which  they  rehearse  three  times  a day,  and  to  which 
they  carried  willing  spirits  and  hearty  appetites. 
Moreover,  as  all  took  part  in  it  at  once,  it  was  not 
only  a complete,  but  a noisy  success,  too. 

Alienus. 
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NOT  long  ago  I joined  a party  of  tourists 
whose  destination  was  Switzerland.  We  had 
started  from  Paris.  As  we  came  nearer  and 
nearer  our  journey’s  end  the  marks  of  civilization 
began  to  decrease,  and  in  a few  days  we  saw  the 
renowned  Alps,  which  in  the  distance  could  barely 
be  distinguished  from  the  fleecy  clouds. 

The  first  place  of  importance  that  we  reached 
was  Lucerne.  This  city  borders  on  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  lakes  in  Europe,  Lake  Lucerne,  and 
seemed  to  be  a popular  resort  for  fashionable  peo- 
ple. In  the  afternoon  we  took  the  steamboat  and 
went  further  up  the  lake,  where  we  arrived  at  a 
hotel  about  3,000  feet  above  the  sea.  After  recup- 
erating at  this  place  for  a few  days,  we  procured  a 
guide  and  alpenstocks  and  the  next  morning  started 
to  make  the  ascent  of  the  largest  of  the  “ Alpine 
Giants.” 

On  the  first  day  we  ascended  about  11,000  feet, 
and  passed  the  night  at  a cabin  kept  for  tourists. 
So  far  we  had  experienced  little  trouble.  The  next 
day,  however,  we  ascended  about  5,000  feet  only, 
and  five  of  our  number  had  given  it  up.  So  with 
only  seven  left,  we  went  on  up  the  toilsome  way. 
Sometimes  we  would  encounter  a large  mound  of 
ice  which  was  only  surmounted  by  almost  super- 
human efforts.  However,  on  the  morning  of  the 
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third  day  we  reached  the  summit,  and  sank  down 
on  the  snow  triumphant.  But  we  had  to  hurriedly 
descend  on  account  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  place, 
in  which  it  was  almost  impossible  to  breathe.  We 
slid  for  5,000  feet  on  sleds,  and  the  descent  after 
that  occupied  only  five  hours. 

Gerald  Beaumont,  Third  Academic. 
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AT  a recent  gathering  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  at 
Delmonico’s,  New  York,  General  Martin  T. 
McMahon,  ’55,  read  a paper  entitled  “ The 
Unlucky  Ship.”  The  vessel  which  was  the  subject  of 
his  address  was  the  Chesapeake , which  was  captured 
off  Boston  by  the  British  frigate  Shannon  in  1813. 

We  have  already  noted  the  fact  that  two  of  our 
Alumni  figured  prominently  as  candidates  for  office 
in  the  recent  election  in  New  York  State.  We  are 
happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  though  they  were  on 
opposite  sides  in  the  contest,  both  were  elected.  Mr. 
John  T.  McDonough,  despite  the  indignant  protest 
of  the  Boston  Citizen , is  now  Secretary  of  State, 
and  Mr.  Martin  H.  Glynn,  ’94,  will  represent  his 
district  in  the  next  Congress. 

The  Alumni  Athletic  Committee  for  the  year 
’98 — ’99,  has  been  appointed.  It  is  practically  the 
same  committee  that  acted  last  year,  as  but  two 
changes  were  made.  As  it  stands  now,  it  is  as  fol- 
lows : Hon.  Morgan  J.  O’Brien,  ’72  ; William  H. 
Hurst,  ’72;  John  M.  Dempsey,  ’81  ; Dr.  John  Aspell, 
’82  ; Dr.  Thomas  J.  Dunn,  ’84  ; M.  J.  Sweeney,  ’89  ; 
Thomas  Gaffney  Taaffe,  ’90 ; J.  Fairfax  McLaugh- 
lin, ’93;  Francis  O’Neill, ’96,  and  Joseph  McAleenan. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  committee  was  held  Satur- 
day, November  12,  and  Dr.  Aspell  was  elected 
chairman.  He  appointed  Mr.  McAleenan  treasurer 
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and  Mr.  Taaffe  secretary.  The  students  were  repre- 
sented at  this  meeting  by  Manager  McPartland  of 
the  baseball  team. 

Dr.  Butler,  president  of  the  Alumni  Association, 
has  appointed  the  Rev.  Edward  F.  Slattery,  ’72,  and 
the  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Halpin,  ’86,  as  a committee  to 
arrange  for  the  Annual  Memorial  Mass  for  dead 
Alumni. 

The  Rev.  J.  F.  Francis  McLean,  ’92,  has  been 
sending  brief  messages  from  time  to  time  to  his 
friends  in  Fordham — mere  indications  of  his  wander- 
ings and  assurances  that  he  has  not  forgotten  us. 
Occasionally  comes  a letter,  brief  and  characteristic. 
One,  written  recently  from  Manfredonia,  the  spot 
where  St.  Michael  appeared  to  the  faithful  in  the 
early  days  of  the  church,  tells  us  that  he  had  had  a 
Solemn  Requiem  Mass  celebrated  there  for  the  re- 
pose of  the  soul  of  his  friend  and  classmate,  Michael 
E.  Corbett,  who  died  last  winter. 

We  have  received  a clipping  from  the  Omaha 
Bee,  giving  an  account  of  the  wedding  of  George 
B.  Donnelly,  Eng.,  ’88,  and  Miss  Winifred  Kean,  at 
St.  Philonena’s  Cathedral  in  that  city.  The  news 
was  a long  time  traveling  to  us,  as  the  ceremony 
was  performed  on  September  20. 

The  Rev.  Michael  D.  Lennon,  ’91,  who  has  since 
his  ordination  been  traveling  in  Southern  Europe 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  has  returned  to  New 
York.  He  has  been  assigned  to  duty  at  the  Church 
of  St.  Thomas,  in  the  place  made  vacant  by  the 
recent  sudden  death  of  the  Rev.  John  J.  Mead,  ’85. 
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Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  ’84,  who  visited  us  recently 
on  his  return  from  extensive  travels  in  Europe,  is 
now  permanently  located  in  New  York.  He  is  con- 
ducting the  editorial  department  of  the  Medical 
News , one  of  the  foremost  journals  devoted  to  the 
interest  of  medical  science. 

It  will  interest  those  who  remember  Lieut.  Gran- 
ger Adams,  7th  Art.,  U.  S.  A.,  as  professor  of 
military  tactics,  to  know  that  he  has  been  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  captain.  He  is  now  with  the  Fifth 
Artillery. 

The  second  meeting  of  St.  John’s  Alumni  So- 
dality was  held  Sunday  morning,  November  6. 
Seventeen  members  were  present.  After  Mass,  the 
election  of  prefect  and  assistants  was  held.  The 
result  was : Prefect,  J.  Fairfax  McLaughlin.  Sr. ; 
first  assistant,  Thomas  Gaffney  Taaffe,  ’90 ; second 
assistant,  John  C.  McNeilly,  ’90.  These,  with  the 
spiritual  director,  the  Rev.  Father  Campbell,  will 
choose  the  other  officers,  and  the  result  will  be 
announced  at  the  next  meeting. 

Lieut.  Edward  H.  Martin,  Eng.,  ’92,  called  within 
the  month  to  visit  his  brother.  He  is  on  furlough, 
recuperating  from  the  malarial  fever  into  which 
he  relapsed  on  his  return  to  active  duty. 

Another  visitor  was  Ed.  Danaher,  who  was  in 
residence  from  ’83  to  ’88,  and  who  played  at  short- 
stop on  the  ’Varsity  baseball  team  during  his  last 
year.  He  witnessed  the  football  game  with  Seton 
Hall.  Among  other  old  boys  who  have  been  seen 
on  the  campus  were  the  Rev.  John  B.  Pittar,  S.J., 
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Dr.  J.  N.  Butler,  ’84 ; Daniel  E.  Kiernan,  ’95 ; 
George  V.  Grainger,  ’97;  Joseph  F.  Shea,  ’97; 
Charles  E.  Downes,  ’98;  Peter  McDonnell,  ’97; 
Gerald  Barry,  ’97 ; John  Claffy,  ’97 ; Tufton  Mason, 
’97,  and  John  Bush. 

Thomas  Gaffney  Taaffe,  ’90. 
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FOOTBALL. 

ON  October  29,  a game  was  played  with  the 
Knickerbocker  Athletic  Club  eleven  at 
Berkley  Oval.  The  Athletic  Club’s  eleven 
were  much  heavier  than  our  team  and  played  a much 
faster  game.  By  continued  plunges  through  the 
line  they  carried  the  ball  past  the  goal  repeatedly. 
Our  ends  were  weak,  and  did  not  seem  to  be  awake. 
Many  times  the  opposing  side’s  line  was  broken,  but 
the  men  were  not  tackled,  or  if  tackled  they  would 
break  away. 

Some  very  fine  runs  were  made.  Captain  Reilly 
broke  through  the  Knickerbockers’  line,  and  ran 
fifty  yards  before  being  downed.  Waters  and  Sher- 
man circled  the  ends,  and  ran  eighty  and  fifty  yards 
respectively.  Wade  and  Sheehy  were  badly  hurt 
and  retired  from  the  game,  Barry  taking  their  place. 
The  game,  however,  was  beneficial  to  us,  for  it 
showed  up  the  weak  spots,  which  have  since  been 
partially  strengthened. 


The  line  up  was  as  follows  : 

FORDHAM.  POSITIONS.  KNICKER- 

BOCKER A.  C. 

Cunningham  ....  Left  end Handly 

Reilly  (Capt.)  . . . Lett  tackle  . . Hughes  (Capt.) 

McPartland  ....  Left  guard Kingdon 

Tierney Centre Bowden 

Downes,  H.  . . Right  guard Schaefer 

Kelly,  M Right  tackle Miller 

Fassett Right  end  ....  Neidlinger 

Mullen Quarter  back Beers 

Wade  (Sheehy,  Barry)  Left  half  back  Lavedon  (Sherman) 
Lalanne  ....  Right  half  back  ....  Waters 
Rafferty Full  back  ....  Valentine 
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Time  of  halves,  30  minutes.  Score,  Knickerbocker  43; 
Fordham,  o. 

First  Half. — Touchdowns,  Waters  (3),  Kingdon,  Schae- 
fer. Goal,  Valentine. 

Second  Half. — Touchdowns,  Waters  (2),  Kingdon. 
Goals,  Valentine  (2). 

Referee,  Mr.  Couch.  Umpire,  Mr.  O’Flaherty. 

On  November  1,  the  boys  of  Seton  Hall  journeyed 
hither  to  cheer  their  eleven  on  to  victory,  but  were 
disappointed.  The  game  played  by  the  boys  from 
Jersey  was  steady  throughout,  while  that  of  our  team 
was  cpiite  the  reverse.  They  fumbled  often,  and 
during  the  first  half  played  listlessly.  During  the 
intermission  they  seemed  to  revive.  Five  times  the 
team  was  on  the  Jersey  boys’  five-yard  line  when 
they  lost  the  ball  on  fumbles.  The  opposing  team 
would  then  work  the  ball  up  the  field  out  of  danger 
and  again  lose  it  on  downs.  The  teams  worked  up 
and  down  the  field  during  the  two  halves  without 
scoring.  The  line  up  was  as  follows  : 


FORDHAM.  POSITIONS.  SETON  HALL. 

Cunningham  . . . Left  end McCormack 

Reilly  (Capt.)  . . Left  tackle McElhone 

McPartland  . . . Left  guard Duffy 

Tierney  (Ferrara)  . . Centre Conley 

Downes,  H.  . . . Right  guard Corcoran 

Kelly,  M Right  tackle Kane 

Fassett Right  end Mir.ehan 

Clancy  ....  Quarter  back Coffee 

Dunnigan  (Rafierty)Left  half  back Flynn 

Sheehy  ....  Right  half  back  . McGowan  (Sullivan) 
Wade Full  back Connelly 


Score — Fordham,  o;  Seton  Hall,  o.  Time  of  halves, 
30  minutes.  Referee,  Mr.  Couch. 

The  game  on  election  day  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
of  Mount  Vernon  was  a sad  disappointment.  It 
was  unpleasant  from  start  to  finish.  The  Mt.  Vernon 
team  from  the  first  displayed  a surprising  ignorance 
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of  the  game,  and  this,  with  a quarrelsome  attitude 
and  a tendency  to  rebel  against  every  adverse 
decision,  combined  to  mar  what  might  have  been 
an  interesting  game.  The  result  was  that  the 
Fordham  team  left  the  field  in  disgust  before  the 
end  of  the  second  half. 

The  teams  lined  up  as  follows  : 


FORDHAM.  POSITION.  MT.  VERNON. 

Fasset Left  end Niblick 

Kelly Left  tackles Lord 

Downes Left  guard Lane 

Ferrara Centre Guess 

McPartland  . . . Right  guard Beecroft 

Reilly Right  tackle Burton 

Cunningham  . . . Right  end McIntyre 

Mullen Quarter  back Saexis 

Dunnigan  . . Left  half  back Bourne 

Lalanne  ....  Right  half  back McGrew 

Wade Full  back Nesbitt 


Umpire — Mr.  Masterson.  Referee — Mr.  Dooley.  Line- 
men— Mr.  Hayes  and  Dr.  Barry.  Time — Twenty-minute 
halves, 

The  ball  was  kicked  off  by  Mount  Vernon.  Wade 
caught  it  and  ran,  but  was  downed  in  the  middle 
of  the  field.  Wade  was  sent  around  the  left  end  for 
a considerable  gain,  and  Reilly  repeated  the  per- 
formance around  the  right  end.  Lalanne’s  run 
around  the  right  end  brought  the  ball  to  Mt.  Ver- 
non’s ten-yard  line,  where  it  was  lost  on  a fumble. 
On  the  first  line-up  Mullen  broke  through  and 
tackled  McGrew,  the  result  being  a loss  for  Mt. 
Vernon.  Bourne  then  made  a long  run  around  the 
right  end  and  was  tackled  by  Wade  on  the  seventy- 
five  yard  line.  Here  they  lost  the  ball  on  downs. 
By  successive  rushes  Reilly,  Dunnigan,  Dalanne, 
Mullen  and  Kelly  succeeded  in  carrying  the  ball 
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within  two  yards  of  the  goal,  when  time  was  called. 
Score  o — o. 

In  the  second  half  the  ball  was  kicked  off  by 
Fordham.  Mt.  Vernon  succeeded  in  rushing  it  to 
the  center  of  the  field.  Here  they  were  held  and 
Nesbitt  punted  to  Wade,  who  was  downed  on  Ford- 
ham’s  two-yard  line.  Lalanne  was  sent  through 
tackle  for  five  yards.  Wade  tried  the  right  end  but 
was  downed  with  a loss  of  five  yards.  Lalanne  went 
through  the  line  twice  and  Reilly  once  for  substan- 
tial gains  and  then  the  ball  was  lost  on  downs.  Mt. 
Vernon  was  unable  to  gain  and  Nesbitt  tried  a goal 
from  the  field  but  failed.  The  ball  was  again  put 
in  play  and  Lalanne  went  around  the  right  end  for 
a gain.  At  this  point  the  unpleasantness,  which 
had  been  increasing  steadily,  culminated.  The 
crowd  of  spectators  which  had  rushed  on  the  field 
at  every  interruption  of  the  play — and  there  were 
many  interruptions — grew  threatening.  The  single 
policeman  was  unable  to  preserve  order.  The  play- 
ers and  officials  were  roughly  handled  and  Captain 
Reilly  called  his  men  from  the  field  in  disgust. 
Score,  o — o. 


C.  J.  Vion,  *99. 
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THE  prevailing  subject  in  the  college  papers  this 
month  is  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette.  There  is 
scarcely  a paper  which  has  not  some  article  on 
him  either  in  prose  or  verse.  The  Notre  Dame  Scholastic 
devoted  a whole  number  to  honoring  his  memory.  The 
Scholastic  has  become  noted  for  its  enterprise  and  this 
issue  in  particular  showed  that  its  editors  are  willing  to 
work  and  work  hard  to  keep  up  the  high  standard  of  their 
paper.  We  have  one  fault  however  to  find  with  the 
Scholastic — it  does  not  reach  us  regularly. 

Here’s  a choice  bit  we  found  in  the  exchange  column  of 
the  Normal  College  Echo: 

‘ ‘ Said  Atom  unto  Molly  Cule, 

‘ Will  you  unite  with  me  ? ’ 

And  Molly  Cule  did  quick  retort, 

‘ There’s  no  affinity.  ’ 

“ Beneath  electric  light  plant’s  shade 
Poor  Atom  hoped  he’d  metre, 

But  she  eloped  with  a rascal  base, 

And  her  name  is  now  salt  petre.  ” 

The  Echo  is  a bright,  witty  paper,  much  lighter  in  tone 
than  the  general  run  of  exchanges.  Another  piece  found 
in  its  exchange  column  which  is  worthy  of  mention  is 
called 
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“ Shakespeare  Illustrated.  ” 

Introductory  year. — “Comedy  of  Errors,’’  and  “ Taming 
of  the  Shrew.  ” 

Freshman  year. — “ Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.’’ 
Sophomore  year. — “ Much  Ado  About  Nothing.’’ 

Junior  year. — “ As  You  Like  It.” 

Senior  year. — “ All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well.” 

The  College  Student  deserves  letters  of  commendation 
from  all  its  subscribers  and  I really  can ’t  see  why  any  of 
them  should  close  such  letters  with  the  words  please  dis- 
continue. War  is  not  the  only  thing  that  money  is  the 
sinews  of,  nor  are  mills  the  only  thing  that  money  makes 
go  round.  The  strength  and  vigor  of  a college  paper  too 
depend  upon  the  mighty  dollar  and  the  long  green  will 
make  the  most  reluctant  printing  press  turn  merrily 
around.  Too  much  praise  and  too  little  price  is  what 
keeps  a great  many  college  journals  mediocre. 

The  editorials  in  the  Niagara  Index  are  very  well  written 
and  though  its  exchange  man  invites  adverse  criticism,  we 
really  can ’t  favor  him  with  any  this  time.  Still  we  wholly 
sympathize  with  him  in  his  disgust  of  “slobbering  ad' 
miration.”  Mutual  admiration  societies  should  be  the 
last  thing  an  ex-man  should  join;  and  a “You  tickle 
me,  and  I’ll  tickle  you,”  system  of  criticism  is  sickening 
and  worthless.  Tell  a man  his  faults  and  he  will  correct 
them,  but  laud  his  defects  and  he  will  persevere  and  glory 
in  them. 

The  solemn,  sapient  Owl  has  flown  away  to  parts  un- 
known and  in  its  place  appears  the  University  of  Ottawa 
Review — published  by  the  students.  In  our  own  college 
career  we  have  often  noticed  that  the  poor  student  is 
blamed  for  a great  many  things  that  he  really  isn’t  guilty 
of.  Somehow  we  miss  the  Owl,  it  had  a bona  fide  student 
tone  about  it  that  the  Review  totally  lacks.  “The  In- 
finite ” by  John  Boyle  O’  Reilly  however  is  good,  as  are 
also  the  poems  taken  from  Harper's  Weekly , the  New 
York  Sun,  and  the  Midland  Review. 
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The  November  number  of  Werner's  Magazine  is  inter- 
esting and  instructive.  “ English  Opera  as  an  Educator  ” 
is  an  excellent  article.  Mr.  Israel  Zangwill’s  lecture: 
“The  Drama  as  a Fine  Art,’’  which  appears  in  Werner's, 
is  a positive  treat.  The  printer  evidently  considered 
it  so  for  he  has  reprinted  a part  of  it  on  three  consecutive 
pages. 

In  the  November  issue  of  the  Dial , we  find  the  follow- 
ing Alumni  note,  which  we  think  will  be  of  interest  to  all 
Fordham  students:  “Riley  Atkinson,  as  one  of  the 
Thirtj'-fourth  Michigan  Volunteers,  saw  active  service 
during  the  late  war.  His  company  was  engaged  before 
the  walls  of  Santiago,  and  he  had  the  honor  of  entering 
that  city  as  one  of  its  conquerors.  His  coolness  and 
bravery  were  made  manifest  in  many  of  the  famous  skir- 
mishes that  took  place  with  the  sharp-shooters  of  the 
enemy.  After  the  surrender  of  Santiago,  he  was  attacked 
by  the  busy  yellow  ravisher,  and  was  so  reduced  that  he 
received  a desirable  furlough  and  returned  home  as  a 
Captain  of  the  far-famed  Thirty-fourth.  ’’ 

In  this  same  Dial  there  is  a very  able  editorial  under 
the  heading:  “Why  do  we  study  Latin?’’  If  space 
would  allow,  we  should  certainly  reprint  this  article  in 
its  entirety,  but  unfortunately,  we  are  compelled  to  limit 
ourselves  to  the  following  quotation  which,  in  a manner, 
sums  up  the  whole  theme  : “ What  dumb-bell  or  similar 

exercises  effect  in  the  physical  life  of  the  boy,  Latin 
effects  in  his  intellectual  life.  In  every  stage  of  Latin 
study  the  mind  is  continually  called  upon  to  give  reasons, 
to  notice  exceptions,  similarities,  contrasts,  to  make  in- 
ductions, to  trace  meanings  to  their  sources,  to  analyze 
and  synthesize,  to  be  careful  of  sequence,  to  call  into 
question,  to  prove,  to  quote  authorities,  to  memorize. 
All  this  entails  the  exercise  of  every  mental  faculty, 
every  muscle  of  the  mind,  so  to  speak.  At  no  time  and 
in  no  occupation  during  after  life,  will  a man  ever  use 
other  muscles  than  those  which  he  exerts  as  a boy  in  the 
careful  study  of  Latin.  ” 
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“The  Little  Quakeress  “ in  the  Illini  is  one  of  the  best 
pieces  of  verse — light  verse — we  have  seen  this  month. 


Jas.  O’Neill,  Jr.,  ’oo. 
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A City  of  Confusion.  By  Rev.  H.  G.  Ganss.  Published 
by  the  Ave  Maria.  Price,  15  cents. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Briggs  was  a few  years  ago  one  of  the 
shining  lights  of  American  Presbyterianism.  He  was  the 
professor  of  Biblical  Theology  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York.  “His  sound  scholarship,  solid 
erudition,  dauntless  courage  and  an  indefatigable  in- 
dustry” made  him  a conspicuous  figure  among  his 
coreligionists.  But  in  a general  assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  America  in  Washington,  June 
1 1893,  it  was  found  that  “he  had  uttered,  taught  and 
piopagated  views,  doctrines  and  teachings  contrary  to 
the  essential  doctrines  of  Scripture,”  and  he  was 
suspended  from  the  office  of  a minister  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church. 

For  a Catholic  it  is  very  amusing  to  see  heretics  excom- 
municating each  other  for  heresy,  but  it  is  very  startling 
for  pious  Episcopalians  to  hear  that  the  same  illustrious 
doctor,  with  his  relations  to  the  Presbyterian  Theological 
Seminary  remaining  intact,  with  his  Biblical  doctrines 
and  opinions  unmodified  and  unrecalled,  with  the 
avowal  that  he  still  clings  to  the  Westminster  con- 
fession of  faith  in  its  unimpaired  integrity  (and  the 
Wesminster  confession  was  Presbyterianism’s  great  pro- 
test against  the  prelacy  of  the  Anglican  Church)  he, 
nevertheless,  knocks  at  the  portals  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  and  without  further  ceremony  gains 
admission  and  membership,  and  is  now  preparing  for 
priestly  orders  in  that  communion  (whatever  that  may 
mean). 
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All  this  is  told  by  Dr.  Ganss  in  his  brief,  but  powerful, 
brochure  entitled,  A City  of  Confusion. 

Why  should  he  not  be  admitted,  asks  Dr.  Ganss.  All 
this  pretence  of  episcopal  dignity,  priestly  orders,  sacer- 
dotal consecration,  liturgy,  vestments,  ceremonies,  devo- 
tions. etc.,  is  only  a growth  of  very  recent  date  and  quite 
alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  English  Church  at  its  inception. 
Dr.  Ganss  shows  by  a long  series  of  quotations  from  the 
greatest  writers  of  the  English  Church,  Macaulay,  Greene, 
Froude,  Hallam,  Spottswood,  Strype,  Keble  and  many 
others,  that  the  early  reformers  admitted  to  their  com- 
munion men  who  taught  every  conceivable  doctrine,  and 
who  not  only  had  no  reverence  for  Episcopal  consecration 
or  priestly  orders,  apostolical  successions,  etc.,  but  de- 
nounced them  in  language  sometimes  amounting  to  frenzy 
as  popish  abominations  that  had  noplace  in  the  Church. 
“ Oh  would  to  God  ! would  to  God  ! ” cries  the  Anglican 
Parkhurst — ill  omened  name — “that  now  at  last  the 
people  of  England  would  in  good  earnest  propound  to 
themselves  to  follow  the  Church  of  Zurich  (which  was 
Calvinistic)  as  the  most  perfect  pattern.  ” In  other  words 
this  old  Anglican  divine  would  have  brought  over  all  the 
Briggses  of  his  day  (Swiss  or  anything  else)  and  thought 
them  the  better  Episcopalians  the  more  thoroughpaced 
Presbyterians  they  persisted  in  being. 

In  a word,  you  can  teach  anything,  hold  anything  and 
deny  anything  or  everything  and  yet  be  an  excellent 
Anglican.  “Its  doctrines  are  mutually  destructive, 
hopelessly  irreconcilable,  eternally  incompatible  ; and  it 
presents  to  us  one  of  the  most  stupendous  and  inscrutable 
enigmas  that  ever  baffled  human  reason,  or  made  the  head 
reel,  the  mind  grow  dizzy  and  the  heart  faint.”  Episeo- 
palianism  is  a city  of  confusion  ; and  therefore  not  the 
City  of  God,  “ for  God  is  not  the  God  of  dissension  but  of 
peace.  ” 

Illustrated  Explanation  of  the  Holy  Sacraments. 
Adapted  from  the  original  of  Rev.  H.  Roltus,  D.  D.  By 
Very  Rev.  Ferreol  Girardey,  C.  SS.R.  Benziger  Brothers. 
Price  75  cents. 
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This  book  is  a complete  exposition  of  the  sacraments 
and  sacramentals  of  the  Church.  It  is  written  in  a popu- 
lar style,  after  the  manner  of  Father  Girardey’s  other  vol- 
umes, and  would  be  a valuable  addition  to  any  Catholic 
home. 

The  nature  of  each  sacrament  is  clearly  explained,  the 
requisites  for  its  worthy  reception  are  pointed  out,  and 
practical  applications  are  suggested. 

The  explanation  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  es- 
pecially complete  and  instructive.  While  many  outside 
the  Church  are  impressed  by  the  sublime  idea  of  the  Mass, 
Catholics  themselves  often  assist  at  the  great  sacrifice 
without  understanding  the  beauty  or  signification  of  its 
ceremonies.  A perusal  of  this  work  would  tend  to  remedy 
such  an  evil.  The  book  is  well  illustrated. 

Miss  Erin.  By  M.  E.  Francis  (Mrs.  Francis  Blun- 
dell). Benziger  Brothers.  Price  $1.25. 

Mrs.  Blundell  is  already  known  by  her  stories  contrib- 
uted to  The  Irish  Monthly.  So  far  as  we  know,  this  is  the 
first  of  her  works  published  in  this  country . We  trust,  how- 
ever, that  it  will  serve  to  make  its  author  equally  well 
known  on  this  side  of  the  water.  We  quote  the  following 
criticism  from  the  Ave  Maria  : — “ It  is  a most  character- 
istic Irish  story,  the  smile  and  the  tear  coming  every- 
where together,  yet  each  having  its  own  full  effect  despite 
the  propinquity.  The  plot  of  the  story  is  delightfully 
fresh,  and  interest  never  flags  for  a single  paragraph. 
Indeed  the  reader  who  could  find  ‘ Miss  Erin  ’ tedious 
would  be  hard  to  please.  The  volume  is  sure  to  make 
many  new  friends  for  Mrs.  Blundell  in  America.” 

Let  No  Man  Put  Asunder.  By  Josephine  Marie. 
Benziger  Brothers.  Price,  $1.00. 

This  is  an  entertaining  novel,  pure  and  Catholic  in  its 
tone.  It  describes  a wife’s  unswerving  devotion  to  an  un- 
worthy husband,  and  well  illustrates  the  Church’s  teach- 
ing as  to  the  sacred  ness  of  marriage.  Such  a lesson  is 
especially  appropriate  at  the  present  day,  when  so  many 
are  inclined  to  set  aside  the  Gospel’s  plain  teaching  in  this 
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respect.  Witness  the  general  convention  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  held  recently  in  Washington,  which 
refused  to  take  a deliberate  stand  against  divorce,  because 
by  so  doing  it  would  be  casting  a slur  upon  those  “ who 
have  been  remarried  with  the  sanction  of  the  church,  and 
continue  in  good  standing  in  the  church.” 


GEORGETOWN  UNIVERSITY 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Rev,  John  D.  Whitney,  S.J.,  Rector 

THE  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT 

—possesses  a numerous  faculty  of  exceptional  eminence,  a building  recently 
enlarged  and  supplied  with  every  convenience  for  laboratory  work  in  Anatomy, 
Chemistry,  Physiology,  Bacteriology,  etc.  Georgetown  University  Hospital  is 
now  in  full  operation.  G.  L.  MAGRUDER,  M.  D. 

815  Vt.  Avenue. 
Washington,  d.  C. 

THE  LAW  DEPARTMENT 

— has  a faculty  composed  of  jurists  of  national  reputation.  It  utilizes  to  the 
full  the  advantages  which  make  the  National  capital  the  greatest  centre  of  legal 
learning  in  the  United  States.  S.  M.  YEATMAN. 

506  E St  N-  W., 
Washington,  d.  C. 

Further  information  and  catalogues  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 

The  Secretary  of  the  Faculty 

Georgetown  College, 
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THE  GOOD  LITTLE  BOY. 


The  little  boy  Jack,  was  a Jack  o’  Hearts, 

For  every  one  loved  the  lad, 

And  the  birds  from  near  and  foreign  parts, 

Were  some  of  the  friends  he  had. 

The  Man  in  the  Moon  was  his  friend  at  night, 
When  little  Jack’s  prayers  were  said, 

And  his  doting  mother  had  dimmed  the  light 
And  cuddled  him  up  in  bed; 

He’d  lie  and  talk  to  his  friend  in  the  skies 
Through  the  casement  open  wide, 

And  ask  if  the  stars  were  not  the  eyes 
Of  good  little  boys  who  had  died. 

O ! the  Moon-man  laughed  at  this  odd  conceit 
Of  his  little  boy  friend  on  earth, 

And  the  stars  that  clustered  about  his  feet 
Just  winked  and  winked  at  his  mirth. 

But  once  when  the  Moon  rose  over  the  hill 
And  shone  on  the  cottage  wall, 

The  birds  in  the  neighboring  trees  were  still 
And  a gloom  hung  over  all. 

Then  the  Moon-man  wondered  much  of  Jack 
And  his  heart  with  doubts  was  sore, 

Till  he  saw  two  stars  in  the  sky  at  his  back 
That  he  never  had  seen  before. 

Thos.  A.  Daly,  ’91. 
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LIEUTENANT  MARTIN’S  LECTURE. 


Lieutenant  edward  h.  martin,  >9a, 

t U.  S.  A.,  visited  us  on  Monday,  December  12th, 
and  in  the  college  theatre  gave  the  faculty 
and  students  a very  vivid  and  interesting  account 
of  the  recent  campaign  of  our  army  in  Cuba.  I was 
on  the  point  of  calling  it  an  account  of  his  experi- 
ences in  that  campaign,  but  the  personal  note  was 
so  noticeably  absent,  and  the  lecturer  so  reticent 
about  his  own  part  in  the^affair,  that  one  was  liable 
to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  he  was  listening  to  the 
story  of  an  actual  participant  in  the  stirring  scenes 
described.  This  was  noteworthy,  considering  that 
his  regiment,  the  21st  U.  S.  Infantry,  was  in  the 
hottest  part  of  the  engagement  on  San  Juan  hill. 

Lieutenant  Martin  had  promised  earlier  in  the 
year  to  write  for  the  Monthly  an  account  of  the 
fight  before  Santiago,  but  owing  to  his  illness,  was 
obliged  to  defer  fulfilment;  of  his  promise.  In  the 
meantime  he  had  been  invited  to  tell  his  story  of 
the  battle  to  the  boys  of  St.  John’s  Hall.  This  he 
did  on  Friday,  December  2d,  and  informal  though 
it  was,  it  proved  so  interesting  that  he  was  pressed 
to  give  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  college. 
Hence  it  was  that  we  assembled  in  the  theatre  to 
hear  him.  Following  is  the  text  of  his  address  : 

Reverend  Father  Rector,  Reverend  Mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  : 

My  Dear  Friends : — No  doubt  you  are  all  well 
aware  of  the  cause  or  causes  which  led  to  the  out- 
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break  of  our  late  war  with  the  kingdom  of  Spain, 
what  has  happened  during  that  time  and  what  has 
been  accomplished.  You  have  all  read  with  intense 
interest  the  accounts  of  the  war  as  they  appeared  in 
the  different  newspapers,  pamphlets,  magazines  and 
the  like,  but,  as  you  have  lately  learned,  accounts  of 
this  description  are  more  or  less  colored.  Know- 
ing this,  then,  Father  Rector  has  kindly  invited  me 
to  speak  and  tell  you  what  I saw  and  learned  in 
the  campaign  of  Santiago. 

Our  country,  after  an  enjoyment  of  peace  and 
prosperity  for  thirty-three  years,  was  once  again 
plunged  into  the  throes  of  war,  this  time  with  a 
foe  who,  though  she  once  dominated  the  world,  had 
now  been  reduced  in  power  and  affluence  by  war 
and  rebellion.  Notwithstanding  this,  there  was 
much  to  be  feared.  Our  army,  composed  of  a scant 
25,000  men,  was  scattered  over  a vast  country,  here 
and  there  a battalion,  here  and  there  a company, 
here  and  there  a detachment ; officers  were  detailed 
at  schools,  at  colleges  and  seminaries.  The  de- 
fenceless condition  of  our  harbors  and  cities  was 
also  matter  of  grave  apprehension.  While  this 
was  found  to  be  our  condition  when  war  was  de- 
clared on  April  21st,  Spain  had  on  the  island  of 
Cuba  about  150,000  trained,  well-equipped  and 
acclimated  soldiers.  But  this  apparent  advantage 
did  not  intimidate,  but  rather  spurred  us  on  to 
greater  exertions.  The  answer  to  the  nation’s  call 
to  arms  was,  as  it  always  is,  equally  spontaneous 
and  patriotic  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
veterans  of  the  gray  and  the  veterans  of  the  blue 
were  found  fighting  side  by  side,  winning  equal 
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honor  and  renown  and  blending  all  differences  of 
opinion  into  one  patriotic  note.  By  May  31st, 
225,000  men  were  mustered  into  the  volunteer  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States,  and  the  regular  army  was 
increased  to  60,000  men,  making  in  all  285,000 
men.  During  the  crisis,  excitement  was  naturally 
rife  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  where 
the  cadets,  unmindful  of  the  horrors  of  war,  were 
eager  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the  country  under 
whose  fostering  care  they  had  been  reared,  educated 
and  made  what  they  were.  So,  on  April  26,  five 
days  after  the  declaration  of  war,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  of  ’98,  the  second  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  institution  to  be  graduated  before  the 
appointed  time,  received  their  diplomas  without  the 
accustomed  pageantry  of  those  occasions,  without 
the  Board  of  Visitors,  without  the  graduation 
addresses — with  nothing  but  a few  words  of  kindly 
advice  by  General  P.  S.  Michie,  Dean  of  the  Aca- 
demic Board.  After  a few  weeks  furlough,  enough 
time  for  them  to  secure  their  uniforms  and  equip- 
ment, the  young  officers  were  ordered  to  join  the 
regiments  to  which  they  had  been  assigned.  As 
nearly  all  the  regular  army  was  encamped  near 
Tampa,  most  of  these  officers  reported  there,  each 
one  in  excellent  spirits  and  eager  for  the  fray,  little 
dreaming  that  in  a few  short  weeks  four  of  their 
number  would  be  no  more. 

The  Fifth  Army  Corps,  comprising  all  the  troops 
at  Tampa,  was  selected  as  the  army  of  invasion. 
General  Shafter  was  placed  in  command,  and  he 
lost  no  time  in  properly  organizing  his  army  and 
making  the  necessary  arrangements,  so  as  to  move 
it  without  delay  when  the  order  came. 
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On  Monday,  June  6th,  an  order  was  issued  from 
the  Headquarters  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps  directing 
the  chiefs  of  the  several  divisions  and  sub-divisions 
of  that  corps  to  be  ready  to  move  their  commands 
at  an  hour’s  notice.  The  Fifth  Army  Corps  under 
the  command  of  Major-General  Shafter  was  com- 
posed of  two  divisions  of  infantry,  the  first  division 
was  under  the  command  of  General  Kent,  and  the 
second  division  under  the  command  of  General  Law- 
ton.  Each  division  consisted  of  three  brigades,  and 
each  brigade  was  composed  of  three  regiments. 
There  were,  in  addition,  a cavalry  division  of  seven 
squadrons  of  cavalry  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
Wheeler,  four  batteries  of  light  artillery  and  one 
battalion  of  engineers.  The  infantry  consisted  of 
seventeen  regiments  of  regulars  and  three  regiments 
of  volunteers,  the  71st  New  York  and  the  2d  and 
9th  Massachusetts.  In  addition  to  the  seven 
squadrons  of  regular  cavalry,  there  were  two 
squadrons  of  the  First  Volunteer  Cavalry  (Rough 
Riders).  Of  all  the  cavalry  only  one  squadron  was 
mounted,  and  that  consisted  of  four  troops  of 
the  2d  U.  S.  Cavalry.  The  order  directed  that  the 
different  regiments,  etc.,  be  moved  aboard  trans- 
ports which  were  anchored  in  the  bay  at  Port 
Tampa,  Fla.,  nine  miles  from  the  city  of  Tampa,  in 
and  around  which  were  located  the  camps  of  the 
different  bodies  of  troops.  The  second  division,  ac- 
cording to  the  order,  began  to  move  within  an  hour 
after  it  had  received  notice,  and  by  Wednesday  night 
all  the  troops  were  aboard  the  transports  except  the 
second  battalion  of  the  21st  U.  S.  Infantry  which 
was  bivouacked  on  the  pier  at  Port  Tampa  awaiting 
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the  return  of  the  steamer  Margaret , which  had 
moved  away  with  the  24th  U.  S.  Infantry  (colored) 
to  put  it  aboard  the  City  of  Washington , which 
was  anchored  eighteen  miles  out  in  the  bay  on  ac- 
count of  its  heavy  draught.  At  one  o’clock  on 
Thursday  morning,  Gen.  Shatter  received  a dis- 
patch from  Washington  stating  that  three  Spanish 
warships  were  within  six  hours  sail  of  Port  Tampa 
with  the  ostensible  purpose  of  intercepting  the  ex- 
pedition as  soon  as  it  made  its  appearance  in  the  Gulf 
ot  Mexico.  Since  there  is  nothing  so  helpless  as  a 
transport  loaded  with  troops,  and  as  a defeat  to  this 
expedition  would  prolong  the  war  many  months  be- 
sides involving  great  loss  of  life,  and  an  enormous 
expense  to  the  United  States,  Gen.  Sliafter  very 
wisely  ordered  all  the  transports  that  were  already 
out  in  the  stream  to  move  up  into  the  canal  along- 
side of  the  wharf  and  remain  there  till  further  orders. 
The  transports  were  thirty-seven  in  number,  each 
boat  being  numbered  and  displaying  its  number  fore 
and  aft  on  both  sides  and  also  on  the  smokestack. 
The  boats  were  mostly  coast  line  steamers  chartered 
by  the  government,  and  fitted  out  to  carry  troops, 
horses,  mules,  guns,  ammunition  and  provisions. 
Among  the  most  prominent  were  the  Seguranca , 
the  headquarters  of  Gen.  Shatter,  and  flagship  of  the 
fleet,  the  Vigilancia,  Seneca,  Yucatan,  Comal,  Alamo, 
Leona,  San  Marcus,  Berkshire,  Gussie,  Whitney, 
Morgan,  Saratoga,  Santiago,  Miami,  and  the  City 
of  Washington.  The  Olivette,  the  speediest  of 
all  the  ships,  was  used  as  a hospital  ship,  a water 
supply  boat  and  also  as  headquarters  for  the  news- 
paper correspondents.  The  New  York  Journal's 
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yacht,  Buccaneer , having  violated  some  of  the 
restrictions  placed  upon  the  newspaper  boats  by  the 
commanding-general,  was  placed  under  a strong 
guard,  and  prevented  from  leaving  the  port  until  ten 
days  after  the  expedition  had  sailed.  While  the 
boats  were  tied  up  at  the  wharf  the  horses  and  mules 
were  disembarked,  and  allowed  to  run  about  for 
two  days  in  the  fields  near  Port  Tampa.  By  Sat- 
urday night  the  Spanish  war  ship  rumor  had  faded 
away,  and  the  transports  were  ordered  to  move  out 
in  the  stream.  At  10:30  A.  M.,  Monday,  June  13th, 
the  City  of  Washington  was  ordered  to  move  out 
fifteen  miles  and  there  await  further  orders.  Thus 
began  the  greatest  military  expedition  that  ever 
left  the  United  States.  The  City  of  Washington 
reached  her  position  about  noon  and  came  to 
anchor.  Several  hours  afterward,  the  others  began 
moving,  and  by  noon  on  Tuesday,  June  14th,  every 
transport  had  passed  the  City  of  Washington  with 
the  exception  of  the  Olivette , which  soon  steamed 
up  and  put  on  board  the  City  of  Washington 
20,000  gallons  of  water,  and  took  aboard  one  sol- 
dier suffering  from  malarial  fever.  The  fleet  was 
then  divided  into  two  squadrons,  each  squadron 
having  its  boats  in  sets  of  threes  with  800  yards 
between  the  squadrons,  and  400  yards  between 
each  vessel.  To  the  front  and  on  both  sides  were 
distributed  the  war  vessels  Annapolis , Newport , 
Helena , Castine , Hornet  and  Bancroft , which 
were  to  convoy  the  transports  to  their  destination 
and  protect  the  debarkation  of  the  troops.  On 
Tuesday  night,  at  sunset,  the  flagship  signalled 
and  the  movement  began.  The  fleet  moved 
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along  at  seven  knots  an  hour  with  the  sea 
very  smooth.  On  Wednesday  evening,  at  seven 
o’clock,  we  passed  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  east  of 
the  light  on  Dry  Tortugas,  and  at  4:20  A.  M., 
Thursday,  we  were  joined  by  the  Indiana , De- 
troit, three  converted  tugs  and  a torpedo  boat, 
which  was  towed  by  one  of  the  tugs.  The  Indi- 
ana took  her  position  at  the  head  of  the  column, 
but  the  fleet  still  proceeded  at  seven  knots  an  hour, 
due  to  several  of  the  vessels  having  lighters  in  tow. 
At  this  time  no  one  seemed  to  know  our  destina- 
tion, the  knowledge  being  closely  guarded  by  the 
officers  in  command  of  the  expedition.  In  the 
meantime,  the  troops  on  board  the  transports  are 
not  idle.  There  are  two  inspections  each  day,  one 
at  11  a.  m.,  and  the  other  at  4:30  P.  M.  At  the 
first  inspection,  the  men  stand  by  their  bunks  in 
the  hold  of  the  vessel,  and  the  inspecting  officer 
looks  each  bunk  over  carefully  and  inspects  the 
person  of  each  man.  At  the  afternoon  inspection, 
the  men  form  on  deck  under  arms ; their  rifles  and 
ammunition  are  carefully  inspected  by  the  company 
officers  to  see  that  everything  is  in  the  best  of  con- 
dition. The  men  are  also  drilled  to  respond  to  the 
call  “to  arms,”  at  which  call  they  assemble  on  deck 
in  heavy  marching  order,  prepared  to  debark.  The 
quarters  of  the  troops  are  a little  crowded,  each 
bunk  holding  two  men,  with  the  bunks  arranged 
in  three  tiers.  Two  substantial  meals  are  served 
each  day,  and  when  duty  does  not  require  their 
presence  elsewhere,  the  men  are  permitted  to  come 
up  and  lounge  about  the  upper  decks.  Baths  are 
provided,  and  the  men  are  required  to  take  at  least 
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one  bath  a day.  Everything  possible  is  done  by 
the  officers  to  promote  the  comfort  and  welfare  of 
the  men.  At  night,  all  lights  are  out  with  the 
exception  of  a few  lanterns  under  the  tables  in  the 
the  saloon,  and  at  10  o’clock  when  “taps”  is 
sounded,  nothing  but  sleeping  forms  cover  the  deck 
while  here  and  there  a sentinel  passes  up  and  down, 
keeping  constantly  on  the  alert  and  observing 
everything  that  takes  place  within  sight  or 
hearing.  Although  on  a war-like  expedi- 
tion, one  from  which  many  of  us  may  not 
return,  to  see  the  officers  and  men  lounging  about 
the  decks  and  saloon,  each  one  enjoying  himself 
and  apparently  in  the  best  of  humor,  one  would  im- 
agine that  we  were  on  a grand  pleasure  excursion. 
Twice  a day,  morning  and  evening,  the  band  on 
board  the  City  of  Washington  dispenses  sweet 
music  and  occasionally  a quartette  of  enlisted  men 
turn  our  thoughts  homeward  by  rendering  some  old 
songs  ever  dear  to  the  hearts  of  American  soldiers. 
On  Thursday  morning  a pelican  flew  aboard  and 
submitted  gracefully  to  capture  by  the  soldiers,  who 
held  the  bird  as  a mascot.  At  noon  the  ship’s  log 
showed  that  we  were  making  seven  and  a half  knots 
an  hour  and  had  traveled  180  miles  from  Tampa 
with  twenty-four  miles  to  Salt  Key  and  only 
twenty  minutes  from  the  Tropic  of  Cancer.  The 
Orizaba , whose  position  is  on  our  starboard, persists 
in  occasionally  crossing  and  recrossing  our  bow, 
much  to  the  discomfiture  of  our  captain,  who  is 
pacing  the  bridge  in  a very  angry  frame  of  mind. 
He  vows  that  he  will  even  matters  when  he  gets 
rid  of  the  Annie  E.  Stevens , a large  three  masted 
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schooner  which  we  have  in  tow.  The  newspaper 
boat  Olivette  dropped  behind  and  was  apparently 
making  an  effort  to  communicate  with  another  boat 
in  order  to  send  dispatches  back  to  the  United 
States,  but  a warning  from  the  Hornet  caused  her 
to  straighten  out  and  keep  her  position  in  the  pro- 
cession. Lieutenant  Lyon  furnished  no  little  amuse- 
ment by  producing  a copy  of  the  New  York  Journal 
dated  June  7th,  in  which  a grand  land  battle  at 
Santiago  is  described,  and  on  the  front  page  a large 
pen  picture  showing  our  troops  charging  up  the 
perpendicular  slope  of  Morro  Castle.  This  picture 
was  drawn  in  New  York  “from  a description  fur- 
nished by  our  correspondent  who  was  on  the  spot.” 
This  was  over  a month  before  the  fall  of  Santiago, 
and  as  Morro  Castle  was  never  assaulted  by  a land 
force  it  goes  to  show  that  a person  need  read  the 
Journal  but  once  in  order  to  become  immune,  not 
only  from  yellow  fever,  but  also  from  a more  dan- 
gerous disease — yellow  journalism.  At  noon  on 
Thursday  the  Indiana  caused  some  excitement  by 
firing  six  grans.  We  thought  we  were  in  for  a brirsh 
with  the  Spaniards  but  it  soon  turned  out  that  she 
was  only  answering  a salute  from  another  warship, 
which  joined  our  party  from  her  station  off  the  north 
coast  of  Cuba.  At  3:30  P.  m.  an  unknowm  steamer 
loomed  upon  our  port  horizon  making  for  the  fleet. 
The  Hornet  put  out  and  boarded  her  and  found  her 
to  be  a Norwegian  fruit  steamer.  Nothing  else  of 
any  event  occurred  this  day.  At  9 A.  M.  on  June 
17th,  we  sighted  land  on  our  starboard  and  kept  it 
in  view  for  several  hours.  The  sea  became  rough 
and  the  smaller  boats  in  the  fleet  did  considerable 
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bobbing  up  and  down,  much  to  the  discomfort  of 
those  on  board.  At  12:10  P.  M.,  the  hawser  of  our 
tow  snapped  and  the  schooner  dropped  nearly  three 
quarters  of  a mile  astern  before  we  could  get  to  her. 
In  turning,  the  cruiser  Detroit  passed  within  a 
dozen  yards  of  our  bow,  which  was  a narrow  escape 
for  us.  The  delay  caused  by  the  parting  of  the 
hawser  put  us  in  the  rear  of  the  fleet,  for  it  was 
two  hours  before  we  had  another  hawser  aboard  the 
schooner.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  longer 
we  would  have  been  delayed  had  not  the  B ana  oft 
passed  a hawser  to  us  to  be  used  instead  of  the  in- 
jured one.  A boat’s  crew  from  the  Bancroft  did  all 
the  work  while  the  captain  of  our  vessel  apparently 
forgot  how  to  maoenuver  his  ship.  We  proceeded 
slowly  until  7:25  A.  m.,  June  18th,  when  we  halted 
in  Latitude  210,  31'  N.  and  Longitude  76°,  24'  W. 
The  Bancroft  ran  up  four  signal  flags  which  inter- 
preted read  “ proceed  at  eight  knots  an  hour.”  The 
sea  became  choppy  and  the  boats  began  to  roll, 
with  the  natural  consequence  that  some  of  the  men 
became  sea-sick.  We  proceeded  all  day  and  all 
night  with  nothing  of  interest  transpiring.  I may 
note  here  that  we  could  see  the  Cuban  coast  dis- 
tinctly outlined  by  a range  of  very  high  mountains 
which  were  in  sight  for  at  least  four  hours.  At  7 
A.  M.,  June  19th,  we  were  in  Latitude  2i°  N.,  and 
Longitude  740,  12'  W.,  bowling  along  at  about  five 
knots  an  hour.  A faster  pace  would  cause  the 
waves  to  break  over  the  bow  of  our  tow.  We  are 
the  last  of  the  fleet,  and  attended  by  the  Bancroft 
and  Hornet.  At  9 A.  M.  a British  steamer  passed 
across  our  bows.  She  did  not  have  her  colors  flying 
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at  the  time  but  a shot  from  the  Bancroft  soon  sent 
them  up  the  flag-staff  and  she  was  permitted  to  pass 
on.  At  12  M.  we  were  in  Latitude  2i°,  i'  N.,  and 
Longitude  730,  52'  W.,  which  puts  us  thirty-eight 
miles  from  Cape  Maysi.  We  are  now  heading  for 
the  Windward  Passage  and  it  looks  more  and  more 
like  Santiago.  The  afternoon  and  evening  were 
very  warm  with  hardly  a ripple  on  the  surface  of 
the  water.  On  the  morning  of  June  20th,  we  could 
plainly  see  the  high  mountains  of  Cuba  on  the 
southeastern  coast.  Through  the  glasses  every- 
thing seemed  bare  ; not  a house  or  cabin  of  any  de- 
scription could  be  seen.  The  sea  was  calm,  and  the 
day  extremely  hot.  We  soon  came  in  sight  of 
Guantanamo  Bay,  and  could  see  a half  dozen  vessels 
near  the  base  of  a very  steep  mountain.  By  means 
of  the  glasses  we  could  descry  a large  building  on 
the  side  of  the  mountain  with  “ Old  Glory  ” waving 
proudly  from  the  top.  The  sight  made  us  feel  good 
and  we  gave  vent  to  a good  hearty  cheer.  Shortly 
after  this  the  Bancroft  pulled  up  alongside  of  us 
and  her  commander  by  means  of  the  megaphone 
communicated  the  intelligence  that  a week  ago  a 
body  of  marines  landed,  and  after  a hundred  hours 
of  hard  fighting  succeeded  in  capturing  the  place 
with  a loss  of  six  men.  The  Spanish  loss  was  re- 
ported to  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  killed,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  wounded,  and  eighteen  prisoners.  It 
was  a grand  sight  to  see  the  men  when  they  received 
that  most  welcome  piece  of  news.  We  continued 
on  our  journey  and  at  3 P.  M.  passed  within  range 
of  the  guns  on  Morro  Castle  at  Santiago.  Our  im- 
mense fleet  of  war  ships  and  transports  parading  up 
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and  down  in  front  of  the  narrow  entrance  to  Santi- 
ago harbor  was  indeed  a beautiful  sight  to  us. 

Thus  we  arrived  with  815  officers  and  16,072 
men  opposite  the  city  which  in  a few  weeks  was  to 
be  the  scene  of  the  decisive  battle  of  the  war.  For 
two  days  the  fleet  of  transports  steamed  up  and 
down  the  coast,  never  going  more  than  fifteen  miles 
from  Santiago.  General  Shatter  managed  to  com- 
municate with  General  Castillo,  and  Daiquiri, 
eighteen  miles  west  of  Santiago,  was  selected  as  the 
place  of  disembarkation.  Castillo,  with  1,500  Cu- 
bins,  attacked  Daiquiri  in  the  rear,  while  the  smaller 
American  gunboats  shelled  the  place  from  the  sea. 
The  Spaniards  were  driven  out,  and  the  American 
troops  began  to  land  on  June  22d.  While  this  was 
going  on,  General  Shatter  had  several  of  the  trans- 
ports, the  Santiago , Saratoga  and  City  of 
Washington , remain  in  front  of  Morro  Castle,  and 
these,  with  the  war  ships,  were  sufficient  to  keep 
the  enemy’s  attention  and  lead  him  to  believe  that 
we  had  some  idea  of  landing  there.  After  the  troops 
were  landed  at  Daiquiri,  the  gunboats  moved  down 
and  shelled  Siboney,  a village  ten  miles  nearer  San- 
tiago, driving  the  Spaniards  out  and  over  the  moun- 
tains. The  three  transports  which  had  remained  in 
front  of  Morro,  now  moved  to  Siboney,  where  the 
troops  on  board  were  landed.  The  disembarkation 
of  the  troops,  although  slow  and  tedious,  was  ac- 
complished most  successfully,  the  small  boats  of  the 
navy  being  of  great  assistance  in  bringing  the  men 
to  a point  near  the  shore,  from  whence  they  could 
wade  the  remainder  of  the  way.  General  Lawton 
was  in  command  of  the  troops  at  Daiquiri,  and  on 
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the  23d  of  June,  he  pushed  forward  and  joined 
Kent’s  division  at  Siboney  on  June  25th,  thus  unit- 
ing General  Shafter’s  whole  army.  Owing  to  the 
sickly  climate  and  the  great  difficulty  in  transport- 
ing the  supplies  over  a single  narrow  road,  which 
might  be  rendered  impassable  by  a heavy  rainstorm, 
together  with  the  fear  of  being  cut  off  from  his  base 
of  supplies  by  the  transports  being  forced  to  sea  by 
a storm,  and  the  rumor  that  General  Pando,  with 
7,000  men,  was  hurrying  to  reinforce  the  Spaniards 
at  Santiago,  General  Shafter  determined  on  a hasty 
and  vigorous  attack.  On  June  24th,  one  squad- 
ron of  the  10th  U.  S.  Cavalry,  one  squadron  of  the 
2d  U.  S.  Cavalry,  and  two  squadrons  of  the  1st  U. 
S.  Volunteer  Cavalry,  while  pushing  forward  to 
Santiago,  came  up  with  a large  body  of  Spaniards, 
who  were  in  ambush  at  La  Quasiinas,  situated 
about  three  miles  from  Siboney,  on  the  Santiago 
road.  A stubborn  fight,  lasting  two  hours,  ended 
in  the  Spaniards  retreating  to  the  fortifications 
around  Santiago.  This  left  the  country  between 
Santiago  and  the  sea  coast  in  possession  of 
the  American  troops.  The  health  of  the  army 
at  this  period  was  excellent,  although  the  men 
enjoyed  little,  if  any,  comfort.  All  that  they  had 
with  them  was  what  was  absolutely  necessary ! 
everything  else  was  left  aboard  the  transports. 
The  country  was  almost  impassable,  owing  to  the 
dense  brush,  and  everything  had  to  be  hauled 
over  a single  road,  which  was  in  such  poor  condi- 
tion that  it  was  often  blocked  for  hours,  causing  a 
great  amount  of  delay.  The  food,  although  coarse, 
was  substantial,  and  was  supplied  as  needed  by 
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means  of  pack  trains  and  army  wagons,  and  the  fact 
that  fresh  running  water  was  found  in  large  quanti- 
ties, allowed  the  men  to  fare  well.  The  army  moved 
to  Sevilla,  a place  five  miles  from  Santiago,  and  from 
here  moved  out  so  as  to  present  its  whole  front  in 
the  attack  on  that  city.  Gen.  Lawton’s  division, 
which  was  in  front,  was  ordered  to  move  to  the  right 
so  as  to  be  in  position  to  attack  El  Caney,  a small 
town,  on  the  enemy’s  left  flank.  The  stone 
churches  and  houses  of  this  place  were  strongly 
fortified,  and  the  enemy  prepared  to  put  up  a stout 
resistance.  Gen.  Wheeler’s  division  was  then 
moved,  so  as  to  connect  with  Lawton’s  division  in 
order  to  make  the  line  continuous.  On  the  night 
of  June  30th,  Gen.  Kent  was  ordered  to  move  his 
division,  so  as  to  be  in  a position  to  attack  the  hill 
of  San  Juan.  This  was  a ridge  strongly  fortified 
with  a blockhouse  surrounded  by  intrenchments, 
while  barbed  wire  fences  were  placed  at  short  in- 
tervals for  about  100  yards  down  the  slope.  The 
purpose  of  this  barbed  wire  was  to  hold  the  assault- 
ing party  under  the  close  fire  of  the  defenders  of  the 
hill,  and  thus  assist  greatly  as  a passive  defense. 
The  original  plan  was  for  General  Lawton  to  take 
El  Caney,  and  then  move  his  army  to  assist  in  the 
attack  on  San  Juan  hill.  At  6 A.  M.  Lawton  ordered 
his  artillery  to  open  up  on  El  Caney,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded with  his  infantry  attack  under  the  protection 
of  the  guns.  The  enemy  fought  desperately,  and  it 
was  only  after  six  or  seven  hours  of  hard  fight- 
ing that  El  Caney  was  taken,  the  enemy  re- 
treating to  the  rifle  pits  nearer  Santiago. 
While  Lawton  was  fighting  at  El  Caney,  Kent 
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was  moving  his  division  up  to  take  position  so  as 
to  attack  San  Juan.  Grimes’s  battery  at  El  Poso 
opened  on  San  Juan  hill,  but  the  Spaniards 
answered  promptly,  and,  as  they  had  the  range,  they 
soon  forced  Grimes  to  change  his  position  in  order 
to  avoid  a heavy  loss.  Kent’s  division  was  obliged 
to  use  a narrow  road  in  order  to  get  to  the  front, 
and,  while  moving  along  this  road,  many  of  his 
men  were  killed  or  wounded  by  the  Spanish  sharp- 
shooters concealed  in  the  cocoanut  trees,  which 
abound  thickly  in  groves  on  both  sides  of  this  road. 
General  Hawkins  was  in  command  of  the  First 
Brigade  of  Kent’s  division,  which  was  the  first  to 
cross  the  main  ford  of  the  San  Juan  River,  where  it 
was  turned  to  the  right  and  deployed  in  line  of 
battle  connecting  with  the  cavalry  on  the  right.  It 
was  thought  now  that  the  enemy’s  right  flank 
might  be  turned,  but  the  fire  soon  became  so  heavy 
and  destructive  that  this  was  abandoned  as  imprac- 
ticable, but  was  accomplished  later  by  the  Third 
Brigade  coming  up  on  Hawkins’  left.  The  head  of 
the  Third  Brigade  reached  the  ford  at  12:20  P.  M., 
and  was  deflected  to  the  left.  Colonel  Wikoff,  the 
commander  of  this  brigade,  was  killed  shortly  after 
reaching  the  ford,  and  the  next  two  officers,  on 
whom  the  command  devolved,  were  wounded  in 
turn.  This  brigade  was  soon  followed  by  the  Sec- 
ond Brigade,  two  regiments  of  which  were  deflected 
to  the  left  after  crossing  the  ford  so  as  to  join  the 
Third  Brigade,  while  the  other  regiment  acted  as  a 
support  to  Hawkins.  Just  before  the  advance  of 
the  Second  Brigade  the  First  and  Third  moved  for- 
ward through  a zone  of  most  destructive  fire  and 
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charged  the  San  Juan  hill,  driving  the  enemy  back 
into  his  rifle  pits  between  San  Juan  and  Santiago. 
Fort  San  Juan,  as  the  blockhouse  was  named,  fell 
at  1:30  p.  M.  The  rifle  pits  served  as  a second  line 
of  defense,  and  after  the  San  Juan  ridge  was  taken 
the  American  troops  were  ordered  to  hold  this  posi- 
tion and  intrench  themselves.  The  fight  from  this 
point  took  on  the  appearance  of  a siege.  At  night- 
fall on  July  1st,  firing  ceased,  and  both  sides  took 
advantage  of  the  darkness  to  strengthen  their  posi- 
tions. On  the  morning  of  the  second  of  July  the 
Spaniards  opened  with  a very  heavy  artillery  fire 
all  along  the  line  with  the  hope  of  driving  the 
Americans  from  their  position.  The  Americans 
answered  at  intervals,  but  contented  themselves 
mostly  by  keeping  in  the  trenches  and  allowing  the 
Spaniards  to  waste  their  ammunition.  The  trenches 
were  not  very  deep,  and  the  men  had  to  hug  the 
ground  closely.  The  heat  was  most  oppressive  all 
day,  and  a number  of  the  men  succumbed.  As 
darkness  again  ended  the  firing,  the  men  proceeded 
to  get  some  food,  the  first  they  had  had  in  thirty- 
six  hours,  as  all  they  did  have  was  left  behind  in 
preparing  for  the  attack  on  the  hill.  A number  of 
the  Spanish  sharpshooters  were  still  in  the  trees, 
and  until  now  it  was  dangerous  to  go  back  after 
food.  The  men  also  took  advantage  of  the  night 
to  deepen  and  widen  their  trenches,  so  that  on  the 
morning  of  July  3d  they  were  firmly  intrenched. 
This  was  the  morning  when  Cervera  left  Santiago 
harbor  to  give  battle  to  the  American  fleet.  We 
heard  the  firing  distinctly,  but  could  not  see  the  ships. 
About  noon  the  result  of  the  battle  was  made 
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known  and  great  cheering  was  heard  all  along  the 
American  line.  At  this  time  Gen.  Shatter  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  Santiago,  but  this  being 
refused,  he  notified  the  Spanish  commander  to  re- 
move the  women  and  children,  as  the  city  would  be 
bombarded  on  July  5th.  A truce  was  declared  for 
this  purpose.  The  news  of  our  great  naval  victory 
was  communicated  to  the  Spanish  commander  on 
July  4th,  and  he  was  again  requested  to  surrender 
in  order  to  save  all  further  bloodshed,  as  it  was 
plainly  but  a matter  of  a short  time  when  he  would 
be  forced  to  surrender.  Negotiations  were  opened 
up,  and  there  was  no  firing  until  July  10th,  when 
the  Spaniards  began  at  4 p.  m.,  but  were  soon 
silenced.  On  July  nth  the  Americans  continued 
firing  till  about  2 P.  M.,  when  all  firing  ceased  and 
was  not  again  renewed.  On  July  17th  Gen.  Toral 
surrendered  not  only  the  city,  but  the  province  of 
Santiago  and  all  the  troops  in  it,  numbering  about 
23,000  men.  At  noon  on  the  same  date  the  Ameri- 
can flag  was  proudly  waving  over  Santiago.  Our 
total  loss  in  this  campaign  was  twenty-three  officers 
and  237  men  killed;  ninety-nine  officers  and  1,332 
men  wounded.  As  it  was  agreed  to  ship  the  Spanish 
prisoners  back  to  Spain,  the  first  shipment  occurred 
on  August  4th,  and  the  last  on  September  17th; 
making  in  all  22,864  men.  On  August  4th,  Gen. 
Shatter  was  ordered  to  move  his  command  to 
Montauk  Point,  Long  Island.  This  was  done  with 
so  little  delay  that  on  August  25th,  Gen.  Shatter 
sailed  with  the  last  of  his  troops  except  a few  left 
sick  in  the  hospital,  turning  over  the  command  of 
the  department  to  Major-General  Lawton. 
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Thus  ended  the  campaign  at  Santiago,  a campaign 
which  by  the  repletion  and  brilliancy  of  its  deeds, 
has  added  fresh  laurels  and  encomiums  to  the 
American  name,  and  culminated  not  only  in  the 
emancipation  of  a poor  people  from  the  thraldom  of 
dark  ages,  but  has  at  the  same  time  effectually  sealed 
forever  the  covenant  of  fraternal  brotherhood  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South. 

And  so,  now,  when  the  clash  of  arms  is  stilled, 
when  the  terrible  hardships  and  sufferings  of  our 
soldiers  are  at  an  end,  when  their  unprecedented 
valor  and  bravery  have  done  their  work  , may  God 
grant  to  our  statesmen  a discretion  and  foresight 
in  dealing  with  the  momentous  problems  that  now 
confront  us.  May  He  grant  them  a consistent  and 
uncompromising  moral  courage,  which,  unmoved 
by  popular  clamor  and  undisturbed  by  the  concomi- 
tant excitement  of  victory  and  triumph,  will  exact 
what  true  Americanism  deems  to  be  just  and  safe, 
finally,  may  He  grant  that  their  actions,  serving  a 
fitting  tribute  to  our  heroic  dead,  will  stand  forth  to 
the  world  “ A memorial  of  the  past  and  a monitor 
to  the  present  and  all  succeeding  generations.” 


The  Lieutenant  paused  frequently  in  the  course 
of  his  lecture  to  indicate  the  movements  of  the 
troops  and  the  war-ships  on  a map  of  the  scene  of 
action  which  he  had  sketched  on  the  blackboard, 
and  enlivened  it  with  anecdotes  of  the  soldiers  and 
the  foreign  military  attaches  who  accompanied  the 
expedition.  He  told  too,  of  some  heroic  deeds  per- 
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formed  during  the  action,  of  the  privations  cheer- 
fully borne  by  the  soldiers.  He  graphically  de- 
scribed the  death  of  Lieutenant  Ord,  the  first 
American  to  mount  the  hill,  from  a shot  fired  by  a 
wounded  Spaniard  whom  he  was  stooping  to  assist  ; 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  men  in  the  trenches  from 
lack  of  food  and  water,  from  a burning  sun  by  day 
and  drenching  rains  by  night.  At  the  close  Rev. 
Father  Rector  in  a few  words,  thanked  the  lecturer 
on  behalf  of  the  faculty  and  students,  and  his  senti- 
ments were  enthusiastically  endorsed  by  the  au- 
dience. 
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One  night,  'twas  at  the  midnight  hour, 
And  all  was  still  within  my  bower, 

Soft  slumber  o’er  my  eyes  held  sway, 
And  closing  lids  drove  care  away, 

When  hark  ! an  infant’s  weary  wail 
My  sleeping  ears  with  sound  assail. 

“ Oh  ! pray,”  it  sobbed,  in  accents  wild, 

” Save  from  the  night  a wandering  child. 
The  rain  is  cold,  the  wind  is  high 
And  there’s  no  other  shelter  nigh  ! ” 

I mark  how  fierce  the  night  winds  blow, 
And  pity  feel  for  so  much  woe. 

My  head  is  light — my  heart  feels  queer, 
As  through  the  opened  door  I peer. 

I see  a babe — with  wings  ! a bow  ! — 

A babe  I surely  ought  to  know, 

If  only  ’cause  my  heart  beats  so  ! 

(’Twas  Love  I rescued  from  the  night, 
That  ever  restless  little  sprite  !) 

I take  him  in,  and  as  the  blaze 
Around  the  hearth  sends  genial  rays, 
The  glistening  rain  forsakes  his  head, — 
Dry  silken  curls  are  there  instead. 

Now  soon  the  fire’s  red  bright  cheer, 
Drives  from  his  soul  all  thought  of  fear  ; 
” Oh  dear,  ” he  cries,  with  anxious  sigh, 

“ My  bow,  I pray  thee,  let  me  try. 
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Through  rain  and  cold  I ’ve  wandered  so 
It  might  be  injured,  don’t  you  know.” 
The  fatal  bow  the  infant  draws, 

A careful  aim — a steady  pause, 

Then,  with  a twang  the  arrow  flies  ; — 
Transfixed,  my  poor  heart  quivering  lies, 
And  “ Now  farewell,  ” I hear  him  say, 
A"whir  of  wings, — and  he’s  away. 

But  in  my  heart  his  sting  deep  lies, 

And  soothing  balm  or  cure  defies. 


James  O’Neill,  Jr.,  ’oo. 
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AN  OLD  MAN’S  NOTIONS  ABOUT 
READING. 

IV. 

IN  WHAT  ORDER  SHOULD  OUR  READING  PROCEED  ? 
( Continued .) 

IF  you  follow  the  course  I have  indicated,  it  will 
be  easy  to  discover  the  footprints  of  literature 
upon  the  pathway  of  time  and  to  measure  how 
much,  if  at  all,  the  moderns  have  advanced  beyond 
their  predecessors.  In  point  of  fact,  you  will  be 
amazed  to  find  that  recent  writers  have  drawn  much 
from  the  ancients,  either  by  appropriating  whole 
passages  or  by  availing  themselves  of  suggestions 
which  are  frequently  thrown  out  by  the  old  writers. 
You  will  be  kept  in  a state  of  constant  surprise  and 
amusement  by  coming  unexpectedly  in  your  read- 
ings upon  what  pretends  to  be  new,  but  which  you 
have  been  familiar  with  long  before.  Sheridan’s 
“ Critic  ” has  a diverting  skit  upon  this  weakness  of 
authors. 

It  is  related  that  once  in  Alexandria,  King 
Ptolemy  had  selected  six  wise  men  as  judges  in  a 
contest  of  letters  which  he  had  inaugurated  in  honor 
of  Apollo  and  the  Muses.  All  six  concurred  in  con- 
ferring the  first  prize  on  him  who  pleased  fhe 
people  most,  and  according  to  the  same  canon  the 
second  place  was  awarded.  Aristophanes  happened 
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to  be  present.  Now  Aristophanes  had  read  much, 
and  he  made  haste  to  say  that  the  one  who  was 
liked  the  least  should  have  carried  off  the  palm. 
The  king  of  course  was  wroth  and  so  were  all  his 
judges  and  showed  their  indignation  in  loud  and 
clamorous  protestations.  When  silence  was  restored 
Aristophanes  explained  his  choice  by  saying  that 
the  one  whom  he  preferred  had  given  his  own, 
while  all  the  rest  had  recited  some  one  else’s  verses. 
You  are  here  to  reward  literary  worth,  quoth  he, 
and  not  to  sanction  literary  robbery  ; and  calling 
for  books,  he  disclosed  the  theft.  The  pirates  of 
course  were  driven  out  in  disgrace. 

Now  that  skill  in  detecting  what  is  pilfered, 
Aristophanes  got  from  the  study  of  the  ancients,  and 
whoever  imitates  him  will  develop  a like  sagacity 
in  literary  matters.  He  will  be  quick  and  sure  in 
his  appreciation  of  the  value  of  what  he  reads  and 
will  feed  not  his  own  vanity,  nor  contribute  to 
others’  discomfiture,  but  will  guard  himself  against 
delusive  lights  which  like  a will-o’-the-wisp  would 
seek  to  lure  him  from  the  right  road.  His  knowl- 
edge will  also  enable  him  to  measure  the  degree  of 
cleverness  with  which  different  writers  express  the 
same  thought.  Whoever  has  once  sat  under  a great 
doctor  in  any  science  will  understand  his  actual 
teacher  better  ; secondly,  as  the  subject  he  is  study- 
ing expands  with  time  his  mind  will  expand  also  ; 
thirdly,  as  in  many  things  the  later  writer  inter- 
prets, and  sometimes  condemns  his  predecessor,  it 
will  be  an  easy  matter  not  only  to  appreciate  the 
difficulty  under  discussion,  but  also  to  see  if  the  in- 
terpretation be  correct  or  the  censure  deserved. 
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You  will  not  be  under  suspicion  of  bias  in  your 
verdict,  for  you  will  not  have  passed  sentence  until 
you  have  heard  the  case,  for  it  is  a deplorable  thing 
with  most  of  us  that  if  we  hear  an  author  condemned 
before  we  have  read  him,  the  imputation  sticks. 
You  will  forestall  such  a misfortune  if  you  have  at 
hand  some  of  the  many  interpretations  of  those  ob- 
scure and  at  times  incorrect  passages  of  the  ancients, 
or  if  you  avail  yourself  of  the  help  of  a learned  and 
sympathetic  friend  to  discuss  the  slur  on  the  author 
you  are  aboiit  to  read. 

The  last  reason  why  you  should  rank  the  an- 
cients above  the  moderns  is  that  you  cannot  grasp 
comprehensively  many  points  in  recent  writers 
without  knowing  their  predecessors.  For  example, 
in  descriptions  of  rural  life,  if  one  reads  in  order  of 
time  first  Cato,  then  Varro,  and  lastly  Columella, 
he  will  often  find  in  Varro  mention  of  Cato,  and  in 
Columella  mention  of  both  ; and  it  will  be  a pleas- 
sure  to  find  how  some  things  explained  in  one  are 
rejected  or  approved  by  his  successors  ; it  will  be- 
sides freshen  our  memory  of  former  readings. 
What  is  true  of  Columella  and  his  friends  is  true  of 
more  modern  writers,  as  we  shall  see  presently. 

We  must  guard  ourselves  against  the  illusion 
that  the  moderns  contain  all  that  their  predecessors 
possessed  and  something  else  besides.  But  even  if 
there  be  a reproduction,  we  can  never  fully  seize  the 
spirit  of  the  original,  and  will  often  stray  far  afield, 
and  we  may  frequently  deprive  ourselves  of  the 
delight  of  discovering  in  them  what  others  had 
passed  unnoticed.  For  what  one  misses,  another 
may  pick  up. 
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A recent  writer  has  said  that  it  would  be  a good 
thing  if  for  the  next  five  years  authorship  were 
made  a penal  offence,  with  which  sentiment  we  are 
inclined  to  agree.  “ What!”  says  the  reader  of  cur- 
rent literature,  “ are  we  no  longer  to  have  something 
to  read?”  Of  course.  Have  you  read  your  British 
poets?  “Yes,  some  of  them.”  He  may  indeed 
have  glanced  at  a few  ; but  of  a whole  host  of  true 
poets  quite  as  good  as  the  poor  fellows  who  are 
grinding  out  their  brains  in  an  effort  to  keep  up 
with  the  procession  to-day,  he  knows  absolutely 
nothing.  “ But  all  that  is  out  of  date,”  he  retorts, 
and  his  retort  will  show  how  little  he  knows,  since 
it  is  beyond  all  question  true  that  human  nature  in 
all  ages  has  been  the  same,  and  that  the  men  who 
fifty,  or  a hundred,  or  three  hundred  years  ago  wrote 
of  it,  wrote  as  truly  and  faithfully  of  life  and  its 
vital  principles  as  the  eminent  realists  of  to-day. 
Those  who  admire  what  is  done  latterly  will  find  it 
much  better  done  if  they  hark  back  to  the  pages  of 
the  older  writers.  They  will  be  thus  reading  litera- 
ture which  has  gained  its  right  to  live. 

It  is  refreshing  to  find  the  opinions  of  an  old  fogy 
defended  so  valiantly  by  this  new  and  vigorous 
knight  of  the  quill. 

As  to  the  order  to  be  observed  in  the  reading  of 
any  single  book,  go  straight  ahead  from  start  to 
finish ; read  from  cover  to  cover,  and  in  the  order 
of  the  author.  Thus  the  theme  of  the  whole  work, 
all  its  parts  and  their  sequences,  will  be  seen  more 
easily  and  leave  a more  lasting  impression.  Do  not 
give  up  if  you  run  against  some  knotty  question. 
Do  not  skip  it.  Often,  what  you  think  too  hard  or 
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of  no  use,  will  discover  itself  later  to  be  of  great 
importance.  Besides,  unless  you  go  to  the  bottom 
of  the  difficulty,  there  will  be  an  abiding  doubt  in 
your  mind  as  to  the  value  of  what  you  omitted  ; 
you  will  always  be  ignorant  of  the  thing  itself,  and 
will  be  haunted  by  a regret  that  you  let  it  go  by. 


(To  be  continued.') 
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VERGIL’S  FIRST  ECLOGUE. 


MELIBOEUS.  TITYRUS. 

M.  You,  Tityrus,  reclining  'neath  the  shade 

Of  spreading  beech-tree,  chant  your  woodland  lays 
On  slender  pipes;  while  we  our  native  land 
Forsake,  and  smiling  cultivated  fields; 

You  loll  in  sylvan  shade  the  while,  and  praise 
Of  Amaryllis  teach  the  echoing  woods. 

T.  O Meliboeus,  joys  like  these  a god 

Hath  wrought,  for  always  will  he  be  to  me 
A god;  a tender  lamb  from  out  my  fold 
Shall  with  its  blood  his  sacred  altar  bathe. 

’Tis  he  permits  my  herd  to  roam  at  will 
And  me  upon  the  rustic  pipe  to  play. 

M.  You,  Tityrus,  indeed  I envy  not ; 

In  sooth,  with  deep  amaze,  thy  course  I mark : 

Such  mad  confusion  holds  the  fields.  Behold, 

I,  weary,  sick  at  heart,  my  tender  flocks 
Drive  forth  ; O Tityrus,  this  one  I scarce 
Can  lead.  But  now,  alas,  her  new  born  twins, 
Forsaken,  ’mongst  yon  hazels  lie,  ill-couched 
On  cruel  rocks.  This  evil,  I recall, 

Full  oft  a riven  oak  to  me  foretold ; 

But  I,  alas,  its  warning  heeded  not. 

But  tell  me,  Tityrus,  who  is  this  god  ? 

T.  O Meliboeus,  foolishly  I thought 

The  Romans’  city  like  unto  our  own, 

Whither  we  shepherds  often  drive  our  flocks. 

Thus  did  I know  that  whelps  are  like  their  dams, 
Thus,  too,  are  kids  unto  the  dams  alike, 
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Thus,  also,  I compared  great  things  with  small. 

This  city  ’bove  the  others  lifts  its  head, 

Just  as  the  cypress  to  the  slender  rush. 

M.  And  what  desire  had  you  to  visit  Rome  ? 

T.  Liberty,  late,  looked  back  on  lazy  me, 

My  beard  was  now  becoming  white  with  age  ; 

Long  after  she  look’d  back  and  came  to  me, 

When  lovely  Amaryllis  held  me  bound, 

And  I by  faithless  Galatea  shunned. 

Though  many  a lamb  from  out  my  fold  went  forth, 
And  many  a cheese  unto  that  town  was  sent, 

I ne’er  returned  laden  with  much  gold. 

M.  I wonder’d,  Amaryllis,  why  you  call’d 
So  sadly  to  the  gods,  for  whom  your  fruit, 

Unpluck’d,  neglected,  hung  upon  your  trees  : 

Lov’d  Tityrus  was  far  away  from  here. 

0 Tityrus,  the  pines,  the  fonts,  these  shrubs, 

All  sadly  called  you  back  unto  your  home. 

T.  Alas,  what  could  I do  ? Indeed,  I ne’er 

Went  forth  from  slav’ry’s  chains,  nor  knew  god  more 
Propitious.  Here,  O Meliboeus,  saw 

1 that  young  man  to  whom  our  altars  smoke 
Twelve  days  each  year.  Here,  too,  he  answer’d  first; 
“ Feed,  as  of  yore,  O slaves,  your  gentle  herds, 

And  yoke  unto  the  heavy  plough  your  bulls.  ” 

M.  O fortunate  old  man,  your  fertile  farm 

Will  yet  remain,  and  large  enough  for  you, 

The  harden’d  rock  o’erspreads  your  pleasant  fields, 
Your  happy  pasture-lands  are  lonesome  swamps, 

In  which  the  slimy  bulrush  loves  to  dwell ! 

Food  unaccustom’d  will  not  tempt  your  ewes, 

The  sickness  of  the  near-by  herd  will  not 
Your  flock  afflict.  O fortunate  old  man, 

Beside  your  well-known  brooks  and  sacred  fonts, 
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Here  you  enjoy  the  cooling  shade  ! From  here 
The  neighb’ring  hedge,  the  food  of  Hybla’s  bees, 
Will  by  its  gentle  hum  lull  you  to  sleep; 

From  here  the  pruner  sings  unto  the  winds, 
Beneath  the  lofty  overhanging  rock; 

Nor  will  the  hoarse  wood-pigeons,  your  delight, 
From  out  the  leafy  tops  of  lofty  elms 
Cease  calling,  nor  the  cooing  turtle-doves. 

T.  The  stag  shall  browse  upon  the  air;  the  fish 
On  barren  shores  by  breaking  waves  be  cast, 

The  Parthian,  banish’d  from  his  native  land, 

Will  drink  of  Arar’s  flood,  or  German  on 
The  banks  of  flowing  Tigris  slake  his  thirst, 

Both  realms  being  cross’d,  before  the  face 
Of  that  distinguish’d  man  will  be  remov’d 
From  off  the  sacred  tablets  of  my  heart. 

M.  But  we  from  out  this  place  must  now  depart, 
Some  to  the  sands  of  thirsty  Africa, 

And  some  will  come  to  distant  Scythia, 

The  rapid  flowing  Oaxes  of  Crete, 

And  to  far-distant  Britain,  from  the  rest 
Cut  ofl.  Behold,  long  after  shall  I come 
Back  to  my  native  land  and  see  my  realm, 

The  roof  of  a poor  hut,  heap’d  o’er  with  turf, 
Behind  some  ears  of  gentle-waving  corn, 

Shall  any  wicked  soldier  take  my  farm  ? 

Shall  some  barbarian  claim  these  smiling  crops  ? 
Behold,  how  far  dissensions  led  these  men  ! 
Behold,  the  men  for  whom  we  sow  these  fields. 

O Melibceus,  plant  your  trees  and  vines. 

Begone,  my  goats,  once  pleasing  unto  me. 

No  more  shall  I,  within  my  verdant  grot, 

No  more  shall  I behold  you  far  above, 

Hanging  from  some  rock  o’ergrown  with  shrubs: 
No  carols  shall  I sing;  no  more,  my  flock, 

Shall  you  upon  the  flow’ry  cytisus 
No  more  upon  the  bitter  willow  feed. 
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T.  Yet  you  may  rest  with  me  this  night  at  least. 
We  have  some  mellow  apples,  soften’d  nuts 
And  plenty  of  fresh  curd.  And  now  the  high 
Roofs  of  the  distant  hamlets  smoke,  and  long 
Dark  shadows  from  the  lofty  mountains  fall. 


J.  Stanislaus  Taaffe,  ’02. 
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THE  OLD  SOLDIER’S  STORY. 


ONE  Christmas  evening,  several  years  ago,  I 
received  an  urgent  message  from  a town 
about  ten  miles  distant  from  my  home,  stat- 
ing that  a young  man  had  been  suddenly  taken  ill 
the  night  before,  and  had  now  developed  such 
alarming  symptoms  that  his  life  was  almost  de- 
spaired of.  As  no  doctor  could  be  obtained  in  the 
little  rural  town  of  Wendleton,  from  whence  came 
the  message,  they  had  sent  for  me,  being  the  near- 
est practicing  physician,  and  begged  me  to  make  all 
haste  to  reach  the  dying  man’s  side,  and  see  if  it 
was  possible  to  save  him. 

I was  reluctant  to  go,  selfish  mortal  that  I was, 
for  even  though  the  case  was  so  desperate,  I was 
loath  to  give  up  Christmas  evening,  spent  in  the 
pleasant  society  of  my  family  and  several  relations, 
in  order  to  attend  a patient.  At  last,  however,  after 
much  grumbling,  I wrapped  myself  up  in  overcoat 
and  muffler,  and,  bidding  my  family  good-bye, 
jumped  into  the  sleigh  which  had  been  sent  for  me 
from  Wendleton.  The  horses  were  spirited  and  set 
out  at  a brisk  trot. 

Several  days  before,  a rather  heavy  snow  had 
fallen  and  given  to  the  neighboring  country  a 
wintry  aspect.  Christmas  morning  had  dawned 
clear  and  cold,  and  the  sun  shone  down  from  the 
blue  sky  on  a beautiful  scene  indeed.  Meadows 
and  fields  and  hills  were  all  snow-bound  ; the  earth 
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seemed  to  have  put  on  a spotless  mantle  to  cele- 
brate, in  union  with  her  children,  the  great  day. 
Both  rivers  and  lakes  were  frozen  hard,  and  during 
the  day  numbers  of  pleasure-seekers  could  be  seen 
gliding  swiftly  and  gracefully  across  the  glassy  sur- 
face. In  the  woodland,  each  little  twig  on  the  trees 
bore  its  tiny  load  of  snow,  and  when  the  sun  shone 
upon  them,  they  glittered  like  gems  and  made  the 
forest  seem  a wonderland. 

But  as  the  day  went  on,  the  weather  had  changed 
perceptibly.  Dark,  ominous-looking  clouds,  gather- 
ing with  ever  increasing  swiftness,  came  up  from 
the  horizon,  and  finally  quite  covered  the  whole  sky. 
The  weather  then  grew  colder  and  colder,  and  a 
chilling  wind  arose  from  the  northwest,  so  that 
people  rubbed  their  hands  together,  hugged  the 
cheerful  fire,  and  prophesied  a severe  snow-storm. 
No  snow,  however,  had  as  yet  fallen  when  I started 
out  on  my  lonely,  dreary  journey.  The  sky  was 
still  black  with  clouds ; the  wind  had  increased, 
and  whistled  mournfully  through  the  bare  trees, 
which  stood,  dark  and  gaunt,  by  the  road-side,  their 
branches  slowly  waving  to  and  fro,  seeming  to  be 
shadows  of  their  former  selves. 

We  had  scarcely  gone  two  miles,  when  the  long- 
expected  storm  broke  upon  us.  It  now  blew  a gale 
and  the  snow  fell  in  blinding  sheets,  compelling  the 
driver  to  bring  his  horses  down  to  a slow  walk,  as 
he  could  see  ahead  of  him  only  with  much  diffi- 
culty. The  snow  gathered  on  the  ground  with 
amazing  rapidity,  and  I do  not  suppose  we  covered 
three  miles  more  before  it  had  reached  a foot  in 
depth.  The  driver  at  length  turned  to  me  with  a 
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very  dubious  countenance,  and  said  : “ If  we  keep 
on  at  this  rate,  sir,  we  shall  soon  be  forced  to  stop. 
The  horses  are  winded,  and  can’t  stand  it  much 
longer.  But  I think  I see  a light  a little  further 
on,  and  if  it  turns  out  to  be  a tavern  or  inn,  or  in 
fact  any  sort  of  place  where  we  can  obtain  a night’s 
lodging,  don’t  you  think  we  ought  to  stop  ? ” 

I readily  gave  my  assent  to  this  proposition,  for 
I was  well  nigh  frozen. 

On  coming  up  to  the  light,  we  discovered  it  to 
be  the  ruddy  glare  of  a Yule-tide  fire,  shining  forth 
from  the  wdndow  of  a small  inn.  I quickly  alighted, 
and  walking  over  to  the  door  of  the  tavern  knocked 
lustily  for  admission.  There  was  a short  pause, 
and  then  a shuffling  of  feet  within.  The  next 
moment  the  door  was  thrown  open  by  a stout,  jolly- 
looking old  fellow,  who  I soon  found  out  was  the 
landlord,  and  who  said  in  a hearty  cheerful  voice  : 
“ Come  in  sir,  come  in  ! Make  yourself  at  home, 
whoever  you  be  ; you  are  doubly  welcome  here  on 
Christmas  night ! ” 

“I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  your  kindness,”  I 
replied,  “for  my  horses  are  in  distress,  and  need 
immediate  attention.  You  can  care  for  them,  can 
you  not  ? ” 

“Certainly,  certainly,”  he  said  readily.  “Jack,” 
he  added,  turning  to  one  of  those  who  were  seated 
in  the  room,  “go  and  unhitch  the  gentleman’s 
team,  and  put  them  in  the  stable.”  The  man  went 
out  to  attend  to  his  commission,  and  a moment 
later  my  driver  entered  the  cosy  room  of  the  inn. 
It  took  but  a little  time  for  both  of  us  to  draw  up 
before  the  blaze  on  the  hearth,  and  when  fairly  en- 
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sconced  there,  curiosity  compelled  me  to  glance  at 
my  new  found  companions.  There  were  seven  or 
eight  of  them  in  all,  but  the  person  who  almost 
immediately  attracted  my  attention  was  a shrivelled, 
white-haired  old  man,  who  occupied  the  chair  of 
state,  as  it  were,  on  the  right  of  the  hearth.  He  was 
evidently  a worn-out  soldier,  for  he  had  lost  his  left 
leg  from  the  knee  down,  |a  stout  wooden  stump 
serving  as  a poor  substitute.  He  wore  a tattered 
coat  of  blue,  which  retained  only  two  brass  buttons 
in  front,  and  which  he  was  very  proud  of,  for  he 
wore  it,  so  he  afterwards  said,  only  on  special  occa- 
sions. His  countenance  was  an  open  honest  one, 
seamed  apparently  by  the  heavy  hand  of  time.  A 
scar  which  once  must  have  been  a terrible  wound, 
ran  along  the  whole  right  side  of  his  face  from 
temple  to  chin.  He  reminded  me  very  much  of 
Goldsmith’s  broken  soldier,  who  : 

“ Sat  by  his  fire,  and  talked  the  night  away.  ” 

He  had  been  talking,  and  when  my  entrance  in- 
terrupted him,  he  glanced  up  in  a quick  fidgety 
manner,  nodded  his  greeting  to  me,  and  when  I 
was  seated  continued  his  story,  always  keeping  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  cheerful  blaze,  as  though  he  saw 
pictured  in  its  flames  the  long  past  scenes  of  which 
he  spoke. 

All  the  others  seated  in  the  room  were 
simple  country  folks,  who  listened  attentively  to 
the  old  man’s  words.  His  story  greatly  interested 
me,  and  was  given  in  a choice  of  words,  which  I 
cannot  hope  to  recall,  or  even  to  imitate.  In  sub- 
stance, this  is  what  he  said. 
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In  the  year  1862,  early  on  Christmas  morning,  a 
regiment  of  Confederate  troops  was  awakened  from 
a tired  sleep,  by  the  shrill  music  of  the  bugler 
sounding  the  reveille.  They  were  encamped  in  a 
valley  of  Virginia,  and  the  day  before  had  made  a 
long  march  until  late  at  night,  at  which  time  they 
reached  their  present  camping  place. 

While  they  were  sleeping  a heavy  snow  fell,  so 
that  most  of  the  men,  when  they  awoke,  found 
themselves  almost  covered  by  it.  Their  bodies  and 
limbs  were  stiff  and  numb  from  the  cold,  and  it  was 
only  after  the  sun  had  risen,  that  they  succeeded 
in  recovering  from  the  chill.  The  surroundings 
were  rather  cheerless, yet  the  men  as  they  sat  by  their 
fires  eating  their  breakfast,  exchanged  merry  greet- 
ings, and  laughed  and  chatted  together,  contrasting 
this  Christmas  with  many  others  which  they  had 
spent  in  a far  different  way.  Some  among  them 
were  silent  and  thoughtful,  thinking  doubtless  of 
the  dear  ones  at  home,  of  whom  they  had  heard 
nothing  for  so  long  a time.  These  made  little  or 
no  response  to  the  rough  good  humor  and  merry 
conversation  of  their  companions,  and  were  there- 
fore left  alone  to  brood  over  their  sorrows. 

About  a mile  distant  from  the  camp  was  a small 
town,  situated  on  a slight  eminence,  and  the  troopers 
heard  the  bell  of  the  little  church  ring  out  gladly 
to  announce  to  everyone,  that  of  all  good  days  in 
the  year,  the  best  had  come  once  more.  Its  vibra- 
tions echoed  across  the  frozen  fields,  and  from  hill 
to  hill,  till  it  slowly  died  away  on  the  breeze. 

But  now,  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  that  for 
a moment  the  men  were  startled  into  silence,  another 
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sound  arose.  Clear  and  menacing,  and  filling  the 
air  with  its  brazen  clangor,  rang  out  the  notes  of  a 
trumpet,  and  across  the  summit  of  a neighboring 
hill,  there  swept  a long  line  of  Union  cavalry,  with 
their  drawn  sabres  glittering  in  the  sunlight.  On 
they  came,  fully  a thousand  men,  the  noise  of  their 
horses’  hoofs  upon  the  hard  ground  sounding  like 
thunder. 

The  men  in  the  camp  forgot  themselves  only  for 
one  brief  moment.  Then  all  was  confusion,  as  each 
seized  his  gun  and  cartridge  belt,  and  took  his  place 
in  the  ranks.  The  order  was  given  to  load  and  fire 
and  only  a few  seconds  elapsed,  before  the  roar  of 
the  guns  followed. 

It  would  be  folly  to  attempt  to  describe  minutely 
a battle.  It  has  been  said  that  one  sees  nothing 
and  hears  nothing  but  what  goes  on  immediately  in 
front  of  him,  and  cannot  tell  who  is  the  victor  until 
the  fighting  has  ceased. 

At  the  combined  fire  of  the  enemy,  the  oncoming 
cavalry  wavered  for  a second,  and  again  dashed 
forward.  After  a fierce  and  bloody  conflict,  during 
which  one  of  the  regiments  would  seem  to  conquer 
for  a time  and  then  the  other,  both  sides,  as  if  by 
common  consent,  ceased  to  fight.  The  cavalry 
withdrew,  and  the  Confederates  laid  down  their 
arms  to  commence  the  sad  task  of  counting  and 
burying  the  dead.  Many  had  fallen,  some  clad  in 
blue,  and  some  in  grey,  lying  together  now  brothers 
in  death,  though  foes  in  life. 

And  now  again  they  heard  the  Christmas  bell 
slowly  ring  out.  The  men  paused  and  listened 
sadly  to  its  sound,  for  it  came  to  them  this  time 
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like  a funeral  knell.  Toll ! toll  ! toll ! for  the 
brave  that  are  no  more,  and  clang  ! clang  ! clang  ! 
for  the  Saviour  that  has  come. 

“I  fought  with  the  boys  in  blue  on  that  Christ- 
mas morning,”  said  the  old  soldier,  in  concluding 
his  story,  “and  whenever  the  old  year,  in  dying, 
brings  us  once  again  to  the  joyous  day,  I call  back 
to  my  mind  that  sad  Christmas,  and  I thank  God 
for  blessing  us  with  union  and  peace.” 


Selden  B.  McLaughlin,  ’02. 
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The  Rosebud ’s  charms  were  fair  to  see 
Though  girt  about  with  green  ; 

Her  heart  to  win  three  lovers  came, 

Most  richly  robed,  I ween. 

To  her  the  handsome  snowflake  brings 
A mantle  virgin  pure  ; 

Beneath  her  veil  of  emerald  green 
She  hides  a blush  demure. 

The  sunbeam  next  presents  a robe 
Of  gold  and  purple  hue  ; 

Her  fairy  veil  she  lightly  lifts 
And  smiles  as  coquettes  do. 

Then  last  of  all  the  raindrop  comes, 

He  loves  this  maiden  fair  ; 

His  cloak  its  varied  hues  reflects 
And  flash  of  jewels  rare. 

Rosebud  at  last  her  choice  has  made  ; 

She  loves  the  raindrop  fair; 

And  soon  with  beauty  unexcelled 
She  blooms  beneath  his  care. 

D.  J.  Haggerty,  ’01. 
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SANCTUM. 


IN  this,  our  holiday  number,  the  first  issue  of  the 
Monthly  for  ’99,  we  extend  to  all  our 
readers  and  friends,  heartfelt  greetings  and 
hopes  that  their  New  Year  may  be  most  happy  and 
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prosperous.  The  student,  whom  we  greet  in  the 
midst  of  his  holidays,  we  would  thus  advise:  Enjoy 
yourself.  Recreation  is  now  your  duty.  To  work 
efficiently  you  must  also  rest.  Merge,  for  the  pres- 
ent, in  the  sweet  oblivion  of  gladness  and  enjoy- 
ment the  eloquent  words  of  Cicero  or  deep-mean- 
ing terms  of  philosophy,  in  order  that,  refreshed  in 
mind  and  body,  you  may  renew  their  acquaintance 
with  greater  zeal. 

The  Monthly  extends  greeting  to  all  her 
numerous  friends.  They  are  such  not  only  in  word 
but  in  very  deed  ; we  appreciate  their  good  will  and 
feel  grateful  towards  them.  Therefore  we  wish  all  our 
friends,  our  advertisers  and  exchanges,  every  suc- 
cess, and  we  hope  that  their  relations  with  us  may 
ever  remain  as  cordial  and  friendly  as  they  now  are. 

To  dear  old  Fordham  we  say : May  God  grant 
you  an  increase  of  blessing ; may  you  ever  con- 
tinue, as  you  have  during  the  past  year,  to  mount 
the  ladder  of  distinction  and  honor,  and  may  the 
bright  prospects  that,  in  all  departments,  greet  you 
on  the  threshold  of  the  New  Year,  be  realized  to 
their  fullest  extent  during  the  coming  days  of  ’99. 

* 

% if 

This  last  vent  of  feeling  is  not  a mere  figment 
of  the  imagination.  Fordham  does  begin  this  year 
with  prospects  and  also  existing  conditions  the 
brightest  we  have  known  since  our  residence  here. 
In  the  number  of  students  this  year  is  ahead  of  its 
late  predecessors  ; and  the  work  of  the  different 
classes  during  the  past  four  months  has  been  ex- 
cellent, not  only  sustaining  but  even  raising  the 
standard. 
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The  Debating  Society  has  advanced  thus  far  with 
rapid  strides,  as  was  seen  from  the  excellent  show- 
ing made  in  the  semi-annual  debate.  The  gentle- 
men who  took  part  and  the  society  have  our  con- 
gratulations and  deserve  most  honorable  mention. 

Our  athletic  outlook  is  the  brightest  possible. 
Though  football  was  not  a huge  success,  it  was  more 
than  we  have  had  for  three  or  four  years,  and  with 
the  well  taught  lessons  of  this  past  season  it  can  be 
more  successful  next  year.  About  baseball  and 
track  athletics,  we  will  be  better  able  to  talk  a little 
later.  However,  in  the  interest  of  baseball  we  would 
offer  this  mite  of  advice.  Let  those  who  train 
do  so  with  unity  of  spirit,  believing  that  the  coach 
knows  more  about  the  sport  than  themselves,  and 
submitting  to  all  requirements  of  thorough  physical 
training. 

Of  musical  matters  at  Fordham  we  would  say 
none  but  words  of  praise.  The  glee,  banjo  and 
mandolin  clubs,  since  they  were  first  organized  a 
few  years  ago,  have  steadily  forced  themselves 
into  prominence,  until  they  are  now  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  Fordham’s  organizations. 

The  Dramatic  Society’s  last  presentation — a crit- 
icism of  which  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this 
number — was  a thorough  success,  and  all  the  clubs 
and  departments  have  been  well  attended  and  well 
conducted. 

* 

* * 

The  society  which  lately  was  so  ominously 
ushered  into  prominence  is  not  as  rough  as  its  name 
might  seem  to  imply.  At  some  later  date  when  its 
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institution  and  action  have  stood  the  test  of  time, 
we  hope  to  speak  of  it  as  an  honor  to  Fordham.  It 
should  do  much  good,  for  it  has  begun  with  inten- 
tions that  are  honest  and  fair. 

* 

* * 

The  article  “ German  Songs  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century,”  in  the  latest  exchange  from  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.,  is  a little  contrary  to  our  line  of  thought. 
The  author  gives  to  his  essay  the  stamp  of  original- 
ity and  the  air  of  classical  research  ; he  displays  a 
correctness  of  style  and  withal  a patriotic  zeal  for 
his  mother  country,  but  his  taste  and  the  view  he 
takes  of  the  present  subject  we  must  repudiate. 

The  characteristics  of  this  period  of  German 
poetry,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  paper  before  us, 
are  lightness  and  ungodly  philosophy.  “The  free 
and  joyous  spirit,”  says  the  author,  “ which  runs 
through  these  songs,  the  true  appreciation  of  the 
joys  of  life,  the  healthy  and  robust  thought,  all 
these  are  characteristic  of  the  reformation  in  Ger- 
many.” 

Such  poetry  is  indeed  extremely  “ free.”  Just 
such  writings  as  this  remain  living  monuments  to 
the  healthiness  and  robustness  of  great  minds  like 
Martin  Luther.  Ernest  Lange,  a German  poet, 
who  followed  some  time  after  Luther,  speaking  in 
the  same  strain,  gives  us  robust  and  healthy  thought. 

“ Love  a star  more  bright  and  pure, 

Love  a gem  of  priceless  worth, 

Richer  than  man  knows  on  earth.” 

Perhaps  we  should  not  begin  our  first  number  for 
’99,  with  criticism,  but  we  cannot,  without  a word 
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of  comment,  bring  our  exchange  within  the 
Monthly  sanctum,  lest  those  who  read  it  may 
think  we,  too,  cherish  such  principles  of  poetry  and 
philosophy. 

* 

* * 

Now  that  resolutions  for  the  new  year  are  in  order 
we  would  rise  to  frame  a motion.  It  is  that  each 
one  resolve  to  contribute  more  literature  to  the 
Monthly  during  the  coming  year.  Some  criticism 
on  us  has  been  given  lately,  but  its  nature  is  such 
that  we  feel  rather  flattered  than  dejected,  for  the 
critics  revel  in  the  vast  difference  that  exists  between 
the  popular  comic  weeklies  and  the  Monthly. 
Our  first  aim  is  literary  advancement,  and  our  an- 
swer is  : Give  us  your  help  where  you  see  we  need 
it;  present  us  with  a truth  or  two  in  light  verse,  or 
a mirthful  story,  and  if  they  be  literature  we  will 
publish  them. 

* 

* * 

Another  vital  subject  that  should  receive  the 
deepest  consideration  in  our  resolves  for  ’99  is  that 
of  reading.  We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  college 
library  has  been  well  patronized,  but  the  kind  of 
books,  mostly  and  we  may  say  constantly  taken 
out,  is  not  very  praiseworthy.  More  literature 
should  be  read,  especially  by  members  of  the  higher 
classes. 

Why  is  it  that  we  Catholics  cannot  cherish  a 
greater  love  for  the  heroes  of  our  faith  and  the 
marvellous  history  that  is  hers?  Why  do  we  not 
seek  more  to  learn  of  her  mysteries,  to  explain  for 
ourselves  her  much  slandered  and  misconstrued 
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tenets  ? In  the  library  is  an  excellent  collection  of 
religious  books,  yet  in  the  scramble  for  fiction, 
these  are  almost  entirely  neglected. 

Hardly  any  ever  seem  to  realize  that  the  library 
contains  very  interesting  scientific  treatises  and 
reminiscences  of  travel.  Very  many  men  travel, 
but  few  gain  from  their  travels  all  that  a scholar 
should.  By  learning  the  thoughts  of  masters  on 
this  subject,  one  can  acquire  their  mode  of  thinking, 
their  way  of  viewing  strange  lands,  and  if  he  have 
the  chance  to  visit  far-off"  countries,  he  will  be  in  a 
way  able  to  see  things  as  these  men  saw  them  and 
thus  to  make  his  travels  really  a part  of  education. 
Even  though  a person  may  have  no  such  opportu- 
nities, he  should  for  that  very  reason,  make  books 
of  travel  a part  of  his  reading. 

History  should  receive  double  attention  by  those 
especially  who  attend  the  historical  lectures.  No 
man  can  study  history  by  merely  taking  a few 
notes  at  one  hour’s  class  each  week.  To  gain  real 
and  lasting  profit  from  history,  requires  private 
study  and  extended  reading. 

During  the  month  of  November,  there  were 
but  five  biographical  works  taken  from  the  library, 
and  less  during  the  following  month.  Biography 
is  really  a most  pleasant  and  instructive  branch  of 
reading.  It  is  an  ideal  method  of  studying  history. 
In  studying  the  lives  of  great  men,  men  who  have 
wielded  power  and  influence,  not  only  are  we 
pleased  and  elevated  by  their  own  inspiring  deeds 
and  superior  worth,  but  we  also  learn  the  times 
they  lived  in,  for  their  character  is  the  character  of 
the  times  and  their  deeds  are  its  history. 
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“THE  RIVALS.” 


At  this  period,  when  so  many  plays,  fashioned  after 
new  ideas,  and  portraying  the  manners  and  times  in 
which  we  live,  are  constantly  appearing  before  the 
public,  it  would  seem  presumption  to  a degree,  for  one 
to  present  a play  that  comes  to  us  wearing  the  garb 
of  another  century,  unless,  indeed,  it  bore  the  stamp 
of  a Shakespeare.  But  to  present  a play  that  has 
survived  the  times  and  its  critics,  and  that  still  re- 
tains the  power  of  attracting  and  pleasing,  proves 
conclusively  that  it  possesses  some  rare  and  excep- 
tional quality  which  makes  it  always  abreast  of  the 
times. 

There  are  a few  such  plays  which  usage  does  not 
seem  to  render  obsolete,  or  time  rob  of  their  beauty 
and  effectiveness,  and  one  of  these  is  that  genuine 
classical  comedy  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan, 
“ The  Rivals.”  Not  only  does  it  succeed  in  amus- 
ing us  thoughout,  but  it  has  grown  to  be  such  a 
test  of  histrionic  ability  as  the  Shakespearean  role, 
the  balance  in  which  genius  is  weighed. 

So  it  was  to  see  this  select  comedy  as  adapted  by 
Mr.  Taaffe,  and  produced  by  members  of  the  Ford- 
ham  College  Dramatic  Society,  that  many  of  our 
friends,  notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  braved  the  journey  to  Fordham.  Those 
who  were  present  were  well  repaid  in  seeing  a strong 
and  clever  production  by  an  excellent  company  of 
student  actors.  The  play  was  preceded  by  a one  act 
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farce  entitled  “An  Ideal  Philosopher.”  There  wasn’t 
much  to  this  except  the  “ Philosopher,”  who,  in 
fact,  seemed  the  whole  of  it.  His  poses  were  very 
tragic  and  the  almost  continued  position  of  his 
right  forearm  across  his  breast  with  the  twitching 
of  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  would  lead  one  to 
believe  he  had  concealed  somewhere  about  his 
person  a bagpipe,  which  refused  to  be  heard  above 
his  wonderful  “ talkoineter.”  “ Squeeler  ” was 
good,  but  at  times  a little  hasty  and  set  in  his  ges- 
tures and  movements.  As  for  “ Puffer,”  well,  he 
“ puffed  ” and  if  he  had  stopped  at  that  he  would 
have  acted  well  his  part,  but  he  insisted  on  talking 
and  thereby  overran  himself.  He  should  have  re- 
mained mute,  for  it  was  too  much  of  an  effort  for 
him  to  say  anything. 

Before  the  curtain  went  up  it  was  announced 
that  John  McNeilly,  A.B.,  ’90,  would  appear  as 
“ Sir  Bucius  O’Trigger,”  which  was  gratifying  in- 
deed to  all  the  old  students  present,  for  it  brought 
to  mind  the  happy  days  when  Taaffe  and  McNeilly 
made  the  old  first  division  study  hall  ring  with 
laughter  and  applause,  by  their  excellent  acting  of 
the  parts  in  which  they  appeared  to-night.  As 
“ Bob  Acres,”  Mr.  Thomas  Gaffney  Taaffe  was, 
without  a doubt,  the  star  of  the  evening.  His  en- 
trance was  greeted  by  a storm  of  applause  which 
was  repeated  at  short  intervals  whenever  he  was 
on  the  stage.  As  an  amateur  actor  it  is  a question 
whether  Taaffe  has  his  equal,  for  his  easy,  perfect 
manner  added  a smoothness  to  the  piece  sufficient 
to  make  one  believe  it  was  a “ hundredth  night  ” in- 
stead of  a “ first  night  ” performance. 
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Mr.  John  A.  Dillon  as  “Sir  Anthony  Absolute,” 
deserves  great  credit  for  his  admirable  portrayal 
of  the  stern  and  irate  parent,  who  on  all  occasions 
firmly  believed  he  had  such  a “sweet  and  mild  dis- 
position,” and  whose  temper  remained  unruffled 
even  when  his  son  hesitated  in  accepting  the  lady 
of  his  father’s  choice,  she  being  described  as  having 
a hump  on  each  shoulder  and  a nose  that  would 
make  “ Cyranose  de  Bric-a-Brac  ” blush  with  envy. 
Mr.  Dillon’s  part  was  certainly  a difficult  one,  and 
barring  a little  indistinctness  at  times  did  excel- 
lently well,  showing  evidently  the  signs  of  hard  and 
consistent  work  in  its  preparation. 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  A.  McCormack  as  “ Captain  Abso- 
lute,” looked  smart  in  his  tight  fitting  dress  uni- 
form and  acted  well  the  bold  and  dashing  cavalier 
who  would  not  for  a moment  hesitate  in  making 
his  old  friend  “ Bob  Acres  ” a fit  subject  for  “ pick- 
ling ” when  it  came  down  to  narrowing  the  field  of 
competitors  for  his  fair  lady’s  hand,  and  at  the  same 
time  offering  a balm  to  Bob’s  wounded  honor.  His 
rendition  of  the  “ abject  and  humble  ” son,  when- 
ever he  was  under  the  influence  of  his  father’s 
“ most  gentle  and  convincing  ” argument,  was  very 
good. 

Mr.  George  A.  Daly  as  “ Faulkland,”  although 
appearing  a trifle  stiff  and  nervous,  did  very  well. 
He  neglected  at  times  to  look  toward  the  audience 
when  he  should  have  done  so,  and  thereby  became 
slightly  inarticulate.  As  regards  “ Sir  Lucius 
O’Trigger,”  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  John  McNeilly 
was  the  same  “ Sir  Lucius  ” as  of  old  and  deserves 
great  praise  and  thanks  for  consenting  to  appear,  at 
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but  several  hours  notice,  in  a part  he  has  not  seen 
for  years. 

Mr.  Charles  Wade  as  “ David  ” was  excellent. 
“ David  ” when  played  properly  is  a difficult  part, 
and  to  do  Mr.  Wade  justice  is  to  say  he  rendered 
the  part  like  a veteran.  He  controls  a marvelous 
laugh  and  seemed  to  produce  a perfect  laughing 
solo  in  the  second  act. 

Mr.  Harrington  as  “ Fag  ” and  Mr.  Kelly  as 
“ Coachman  ” were  very  good.  The  remark  of 
“ Fag  ” questioning  the  propriety  of  the  “ Coach- 
man’s ” wearing  a wig  brought  forth  a round  of  ap- 
plause from  the  students  present.  I afterwards 
learned  that  the  hairs  on  Mr.  Kelly’s  head  are  num- 
bered. 

And  so  the  play  which  was  so  splendidly  acted, 
culminated  in  the  heartiest  congratulations  to  each 
and  all  concerned,  which  certainly  augurs  well  for 
the  future  of  the  Dramatic  Associatiou  of  Ford- 
ham. 

When  one  considers  the  great  difficulty  arising 
from  the  cutting  of  the  female  parts  of  a piece 
like  the  “ Rivals  ” and  then  producing  such  a suc- 
cessful performance,  too  much  credit  cannot  be 
given  to  Mr.  Taaffe  and  his  excellent  company. 
The  college  orchestra  is  far  above  the  standard  of 
my  time  and  I am  sure  that,  when  the  Glee  Club 
appears  before  the  public,  its  entertainment  will  cer- 
tainly be  high  class.  I heard  rumors  that  the  great 
success  of  to-night’s  play  would  lead  to  its  produc- 
tion at  an  early  date  in  one  of  the  city  theaters.  I 
hope  so,  for  I am  certain  in  that  event  it  will  prove 
a great  financial  success,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
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tinue  to  uphold  Fordham’s  reputation  in  rendering 
the  highest  class  plays  by  the  most  finished  amateur 
college  actors.  Edward  H.  Martin,  ’92. 


A.  M.  D.  G. 

THANKSGIVING  ENTERTAINMENT. 

FORDHAM  COLLEGE  DRAMATIC  ASSOCIATION. 
“THE  RIVALS.” 

Sir  Anthony  Absolute.  . . John  A.  Dillon 

Captain  Absolute  . Thomas  J.  A.  McCormick 
Faulkland  ....  George  A.  Daly 
Acres  . . . Thomas  Gaffney  Taaffe 

Sir  Kucius  O’Trigger  . . John  C.  McNeilly 

Fag  ....  Richard  V.  Harrington 
David  .....  Charles  J.  Wade 
Coachman  .....  Michael  Kelly 

Act  1. 

Scene  i. — A Street  in  Bath. 

Scene  2. — Captain  Absolute’s  Lodgings. 

Act  II. 

Scene  1. — The  North  Parade. 

Scene  2. — Acres’  Lodgings. 

Act  III. 

Scene  1. — The  North  Parade. 

Scene  2. — King’s  Mead  Fields. 


“AN  IDEAL  PHILOSOPHER.” 

(Adapted  from  Moli&re.) 

Matthew  Squeeler  . Ambrose  P.  Dunnigan 
Ford  M.  Puffer  . . . Joseph  O.  Tobin 

The  Philosopher  . . Edwin  C.  Fassett 

Scene. — Private  apartments  of  Mr.  Squeeler, 
on  Fifth  Avenue. 
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Music  by  the  College  Orchestra,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Prof.  Halm. 

Some  One  Else  has  Won  my  L,ove  . . M.  Clarke,  ’97 
The  Fordham  Soph.  . . . . C.  A.  Hagan,  ’00 

The  Fordham  Swells Thos.  Byron,  ’99 

The  Thoroughbred  .....  Fahrbach 

The  Fordham  Frolics,  Caprice Halm 

Fordham  ’99,  Two  Step Halm 

The  present  production  of  “The  Rivals”  has 
been  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Gaffney  Taaffe,  ’90. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


THE  LAW  JOURNAL  ON  JUDGE  O’BRIEN. 

IT  was  announced  about  a month  ago  that  the 
Hon.  Morgan  J.  O'Brien,  ’72,  had  decided  to  re- 
tire from  the  Supreme  Court  bench,  to  which  he 
was  elected  in  1887,  to  resume  practice  at  the  bar. 
Since  then,  however,  his  associates  have  prevailed 
upcn  him  to  withdraw  his  resignation  and  finish 
his  term  of  office.  The  following  tribute  to  him 
was  published  in  the  New  York  Law  Journal , 
December  7th,  on  the  announcement  of  his  inten- 
tion to  retire  : 

“The  rumor  seems  to  be  confirmed  that  Justice 
O’Brien  intends  resigning  from  the  Bench  of  the 
Supreme  Court  at  an  early  date.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  justices  of  the  Federal  courts  to  abandon  a 
career  of  efficiency  and  usefulness — so  to  speak, 
starved  out.  This  is  more  rare  in  the  courts  of  our 
State,  in  which  the  salaries  are  much  more  liberal. 
However,  it  is  reported  that  Judge  O’Brien  realizes 
that  he  can  increase  his  income  by  returning  to 
practice.  This  is  a reason  purely  personal,  and,  as 
the  judge  has  devoted  so  many  years  of  his  prime 
to  the  public  service,  not  the  slightest  criticism  can 
be  offered  upon  his  determination  to  retire  in  order 
to  better  his  private  fortunes. 

“These  considerations,  however,  cannot  obscure 
the  actual  loss  which  the  Bench  is  about  to  suffer. 
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There  is  apt  to  be  something  of  reproach  in  the 
suggestion  that  a man  is  universally  popular.  It 
carries  the  intimation  that  he  is  not  strong  and  sin- 
cere enough  to  have  made  enemies.  We  know  of 
no  judge  more  universally  popular  than  Judge 
O’Brien,  and  in  his  case  the  reproach  is  entirely 
absent.  His  popularity  is  founded  on  thoughtful 
respect  for  his  character  and  ability.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Bar  has  an  abiding  conviction  that  his 
official  conduct  has  been  governed  by  absolute  con- 
scientiousness. We  do  not  mean  merely  that  he  is 
proof  against  the  grosser  temptations  that  may 
come  to  men  in  official  station.  Deeper  than  this, 
he  has  proved  trustworthy  in  smaller  things. 

“ There  has  been  no  judge  to  whom  the  average 
lawyer  would  rather  submit  a matter  involving  ques- 
tions of  discretion.  Intellectually  his  work  has  been 
of  a high  order.  He  is  a well  equipped  lawyer,  pos- 
sessing the  judical  temperament,  a nice  sense  of  the 
comparative  weight  of  arguments,  the  faculty  of  ex- 
tracting a coherent  rule  from  the  precedents  to 
govern  close  cases,  strong  common  sense  to  make 
law  serve  as  the  handmaid  of  justice,  and  a lucid 
and  forcible  literary  style.  He  has  left  an  enviable 
monument  of  his  judical  career  in  the  books. 
Among  other  good  wishes  we  venture  to  hope  that 
not  many  of  his  own  chickens  will  embarrassingly 
come  home  to  roost  in  his  future  career  at  the  bar. 

“ Another  reason  for  Judge  O’Brien’s  popularity 
is  that — to  put  it  crudely — he  has  systematically 
minded  his  own  business.  There  are  rare  occasions, 
where  perhaps  a little  extra-judicial  moralizing  is 
not  unbecoming  in  a judge  and  may  promote  public 
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morality.  But,  as  a rule,  a judge’s  whole  duty  is 
done  when  he  has  decided  the  issue  of  fact  or  law 
before  him,  and  given  his  reasons.  The  temptation 
to  lecture  should  be  sternly  resisted.  English  judges 
are  special  offenders  in  this  line.  If  some  of  their 
diatribes  on  the  sinfulness  of  sin  were  uttered  in 
American  courts,  we  would  suggest  that  they  were 
playing  to  the  newspapers,  not  to  say  the  galleries. 

“ Judge  O’Brien  has  ever  avoided  irrelevant 
moralizing,  and  manifested  an  austere  sense  of 
judicial  propriety.  Without  effusiveness,  he  has 
been  uniformly  and  impartially  courteous.  In  re- 
turning to  the  ranks,  he  has  the  cordial  wish  of  the 
whole  profession  that  he  may  gather  abundant  fruits 
of  his  ability  and  experience.” 


FATHER  CONNOLLY'S  LECTURE. 

On  Wednesday,  December  14th,  Reverend  Father 
Connolly,  secretary  to  His  Grace  the  Archbishop, 
gave  a very  interesting  account  of  his  experiences 
in  the  late  war.  The  lecturer  began  by  narrating 
the  circumstances  that  led  up  to  his  appointment 
as  chaplain  on  the  hospital  ship  Relief  and  then 
conducted  us  in  a very  pleasing  manner,  on  his 
several  trips  to  and  from  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 

Throughout  the  lecture  some  of  the  photographs 
taken  by  Father  Connolly  were  reproduced  on  the 
screen,  adding  much  to  the  pleasure  of  the  evening. 
Some  of  them  represented  amusing  little  incidents, 
while  all  assisted  the  very  graphic  descriptions  of 
scenes  and  events.  Several  pictures  of  the  wounded 
being  taken  in  stretchers  from  the  Relief  after  her 
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arrival  in  New  York,  are  an  evident  contradiction 
of  the  statement  that  appeared  the  following  day  in 
one  of  our  “ yellow  ” journals,  that  the  sick  and 
wounded  were  compelled  to  walk  down  the  gang- 
way unaided. 

For  all  the  officers  of  the  Relief  but  especially 
for  Major  Torney,  the  surgeon  in  charge,  Father 
Connolly  had  only  words  of  the  highest  praise.  But 
it  was  to  the  courage  and  self-sacrifice  of  Father 
Fitzgerald,  whom  he  styled  the  true  hero  of  Santi- 
ago, that  the  reverend  lecturer  paid  the  highest 
tribute.  He  told  us  that  when  Father  Fitzgerald 
visited  the  Relief  every  officer  among  the  wounded 
on  board  insisted  on  shaking  the  hand  of  the  man 
who  had  exhibited  such  courage  and  devotion  on 
the  field  of  battle.  But  when  he  was  conducted  to 
the  quarters  of  the  men  he  received  a perfect  ova- 
tion. “ Come  here,  chaplain,  come  here,”  resounded 
on  all  sides.  “ You  are  the  man  who  carried  me  over 
the  stream  ! ” “ You  brought  me  a drink  of  water.” 
“ You  helped  me  up  the  hill ! ” and  so  on,  until 
every  man  who  had  either  seen  him  assisting  others 
or  had  themselves  experienced  his  kindness,  had 
added  his  testimony  of  the  chaplain’s  bravery  and 
self-sacrifice. 

Altogether  we  must  thank  Father  Connolly  for  a 
very  pleasant  and  instructive  evening,  and  we  hope 
sincerely  that  we  may  soon  have  another  opportun- 
ity of  hearing  him. 


T.  j.  McCormick,  1901. 
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“THE  LIGHT  FANTASTIC  TOE.” 


WE  are  daily  reminded  of  the  Santiago  cam- 
paign by  the  presence  of  certain  congenial 
spirits  who  have  assumed  to  themselves  the 
name  of  the  famous  followers  of  Col.  Roosevelt. 
These  gentlemen  are  too  well  known  to  need  men- 
tion here. 

We  hope  that  if,  in  the  future,  the  need  should 
ever  arise,  they,  too,  will  be  “first  in  war.”  Mean- 
time, may  they  lead  in  all  that  is  good  and  noble — 
in  all  that  will  advance  the  interests  of  Alma 
Mater. 

The  members  of  first  and  second  divisions  offer  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  gentlemen  referred  to  above, 
for  the  very  enjoyable  entertainment  given  us,  on 
the  evening  of  December  7th.  The  dance  was  a 
great  success.  The  R.  R.  Orchestra,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Mr.  John  McAllister,  ’99,  was  a very 
potent  factor  in  rendering  the  dance  a brilliant 
success. 

Our  thanks  are  also  due  to  the  class  of  1900, 
whose  generosity  in  furnishing  a substantial  lunch 
to  the  two  divisions  present  at  the  dance,  rounded 
off  the  pleasure  of  a very  enjoyable  entertainment. 

Rah  ! Rah  ! Rah  ! Fordham  ! one,  now  and  for- 
ever ! was  the  sentiment  of  the  evening. 

We  wish  to  say  of  this  dance  what  we  say  of 
every  good  thing  : “ bis  repetita  placebit."  Noth- 
ing, in  our  estimation,  conduces  more  to  help  along 
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the  slow,  dull  evenings  of  winter  than  “two-steps” 
instead  of  one. 

“On  with  the  dance,  let  joy  be  unconfined!” 
Following  is  the  programme  : 

Programme — Part  First. 

Opening  Address,  . . Mr.  B.  Duffy 

Waltz,  “Rough  Riders’  Football  Team,”  Orchestra 
Two-step,  “Somebody’s  Hops,”  Orchestra 

Song,  “She  was  Bred  in  Old  Kentucky,” 

Mr.  O’Gorman 

Waltz,  “Rough  Riders’  Charge,”  . Orchestra 
Cornet  Solo,  “ I have  played  my  last  Game,” 

Mr.  Ferrara 

Programme — Part  Second. 

Waltz,  “ Rough  Riders’  Baseball  Team,  Orchestra 
Piano  Solo,  “ The  Lobster,”  . Mr.  McAllister 
Two-step,  “ Koniack,”  . . Orchestra 

Song,  “ A Son  of  Fordham,”  Mr.  Tierney 

Two-step,  “ I am  a Rough  Rider,”  . Orchestra 
Recitation,  “Casey  at  the  Bat,”  . Mr.  B.  Duffy 

Justum  et  Tenacem. 
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OBITUARY. 


TIMOTHY  F.  NEVILLE,  ’59. 

IT  is  our  sad  duty  this  month  to  record  the  sud- 
den death  of  one  of  our  oldest  alumni,  Mr. 
Timothy  F.  Neville,  ’59.  The  peculiar  circum- 
stances attending  his  death  render  it  doubly  sad. 
He  was  taken  ill  in  the  street,  on  the  afternoon  of 
November  26th,  while  on  his  way  to  his  home  in 
Long  Island,  and  was  removed  to  a nearby  store, 
where  he  died  in  a few  minutes. 

Mr.  Neville  was  first  vice-president  of  the  Alumni 
Association  and  was  always  a warm  adherent  and 
faithful  son  of  Alma  Mater.  He  was  among  the 
earliest  of  our  graduates,  perhaps  the  first,  to  send  a 
son  to  Fordham  to  walk  in  his  footsteps.  That 
son,  his  eldest,  died  in  1874,  before  completing  his 
course.  Mr.  Neville,  after  his  graduation,  took  up 
the  study  of  law,  and  with  the  exception  of  one  year 
spent  in  the  army  during  the  Civil  War,  as  captain 
in  a cavalry  regiment,  all  his  life  since  was  occupied 
with  his  legal  practice,  first  in  Providence,  R.  I., 
and  since  1869  in  New  York.  In  a letter  written 
under  date  of  June  14,  of  this  year,  to  the  historian 
of  the  Alumni  Association,  he  referred  in  affection- 
ate terms  to  Fordham  and  the  friends  he  had  made 
while  here.  After  a touching  reference  to  his  son, 
whose  death  was  a heavy  blow  to  him,  he  said  : 

“Father  Jouin,  whose  eightieth  birthday  was 
celebrated  on  the  fourteenth  inst.,  was  one  of  my 
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best  friends  in  college.  I enjoyed  my  sixty-first 
birthday  yesterday,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  a note 
from  him  saying  he  would  remember  me  in  his 
mass  on  that  day.  It  is  pleasant  to  recall  the  old 
college  friendships.” 

Mr.  Neville  in  his  later  years  had  as  a partner,  his 
son,  Arthur  Neville,  the  firm  name  being  Neville  & 
Neville.  The  funeral  was  held  Tuesday,  Novem- 
ber 29th,  at  the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
New  York,  where  a requiem  mass  was  celebrated. 
Among  the  Alumni  present  were : Matthew  F. 
Neville,  his  brother  ; the  Rev.  James  Nilan,  ’59,  the 
Hon.  Morgan  J.  O’Brien,  ’72,  P.  A.  Hargous,  ’56, 
M.  J.  A.  McCafFery,  ’61,  and  Richard  S.  Treacy, 
’69. 
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F0RDHAMEN8IA. 


— The  Constitution  incorporating  the  different 
athletic  societies  of  the  College  has  been  approved 
and  adopted  by  the  students.  It  will  go  into  effect 
on  the  second  Sunday  of  June. 

The  Committee  which  has  so  generously  devoted 
its  time  to  the  drafting  of  the  Constitution  has  the 
thanks  of  the  College  for  its  pains-taking  efforts. 

— Actions  speak  louder  than  words.  A student 
of  the  College  recently  presented  the  baseball  man- 
agement with  one  hundred  dollars.  This  is  gener- 
osity indeed. 

— Manager  McPartland  deserves  the  hearty  con- 
gratulations of  every  one  for  the  fine  baseball 
schedule  which  he  has  secured  for  the  coming  year. 
It  is  probably  the  best,  both  in  the  number  and  im- 
portance of  the  colleges  scheduled,  of  any  in  the 
history  of  Fordham. 

We  wish  to  assure  Mr.  McPartland  that  his 
zeal  and  hard  work  have  been  appreciated;  and 
that  he  will  have  the  earnest  co-operation  of  all  in 
carrying  the  schedule  to  a successful  conclusion. 

— The  question  discussed  at  the  regular  meeting 
of  the  Debating  Society  on  December  n,  was 
“ Should  Canada  be  annexed  to  the  United  States  ? ” 
Messrs.  Curtin  and  McAllister  spoke  to  the  affirm- 
ative, while  Messrs.  O’Neill  and  Hanna  supported 
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the  negative.  The  decision  of  the  debate  is  still  in 
abeyance. 

— The  “ Indians  ” and  “Rough  Riders”  struggled 
for  the  football  championship  of  Senior  Hall,  on 
December  4th.  After  a fiercely  contested  game  the 
palm  fell  to  the  Indians  by  a score  of  6 to  5. 

— We  note  with  pleasure  the  return  of  Maurice 
O’Gorman  to  College  after  an  enforced  absence  of 
two  months. 

— The  semi-annual  public  debate  was  held  in 
Armory  Hall,  on  the  evening  of  December  18th. 
The  question  debated  was,  “ Should  the  United 
States  adopt  a policy  of  territorial  expansion  ? ” 
McAllister  and  Bossard  defended  the  affirmative  ot 
the  question  ; Smith  and  Kelly  the  negative.  A 
detailed  account  of  the  debate  will  appear  in  the 
next  number  of  the  monthly. 

— Following  is  a complete  list  of  those  who  have 
thus  far  contributed  to  the  building  fund  of  the 
grand  stand : 

Hon.  Morgan  J.  O’Brien,  ’72,  $25  ; M.  J.  Degnon, 
$25  ; S.  M.  McPartland,  $25  ; James  J.  Doherty, 
$25  ; A.  A.  Hirst,  ’65,  $10 ; John  D.  Crimmins, 
$25  ; T.  E.  Crimmins,  $10  ; Very  Rev.  William 
McNulty,  ’53,  $10;  Richard  Croker,  $25;  Rev.  John 
Eehy,  S.J.,  $25  ; George  Denegre,  ’73,  $10  ; Tomas 
Macmanus,  ’71,  $25 ; Henry  Heide,  $10 ; Rev. 
Father  Wynne,  $25 ; James  O’Neil,  $25  ; Rev. 
John  H.  Dooley,  ’87,  $5  ; John  O’Brien,  $10  ; Rev. 
Bernard  P.  Murray,  ’78  (for  general  athletic  fund), 
$100 ; Rev.  Thomas  R.  Halpin,  ’86  (for  general 
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athletic  fund),  $10  ; Joseph  V.  Morrisse,  ’89  (for 
general  athletic  fund),  $10 ; Stephen  St.  John 
McPartland,  ’00  (for  general  athletic  fund),  $100 ; 
Dramatic  Association  (proceeds  of  Thanksgiving 
performance,  $156.  Total,  $691. 

Henry  P.  Downes,  ’oo. 


SECOND  DIVISION. 

On  Sunday,  December  nth,  Master  Oswald 
Lombard  had  the  happiness  of  making  his  first 
Holy  Communion.  According  to  custom,  the  day 
was  made  a memorable  one.  A special  Mass  was 
said  in  the  Sodality  Chapel  by  Rev.  Father  Ziegler, 
and  served  by  Bernard  McKenna,  and  Joseph  Mac- 
manus.  After  the  Mass  a special  breakfast  was 
served  to  the  celebrant,  and  all  the  participants. 
Free  bounds  during  the  day,  and  a trip  to  the  city 
for  Vespers  at  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  completed  the 
happiness  of  the  occasion. 

Our  pool  table  having  been  re-covered  and  re- 
cushioned, is  now  as  good  as  new. 

Even  when  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow 
some  boys  of  this  division  still  continued  to  play 
golf.  They  have  even  been  seen  taking  their  golf 
sticks  to  bed  with  them. 

The  football  season  being  over,  the  students  of 
the  division  have  devoted  themselves  to  indoor 
games.  Handball  is  the  chief  of  these,  and  every 
recreation  you  may  see  a number  of  boys  playing 
this  game. 
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Basket-ball  is  another  game  which  is  popular 
here.  Many  very  exciting  and  very  interesting 
games  have  already  been  played. 

On  our  return  after  the  holidays  the  net  will  be 
put  in  position,  and  we  shall  begin  to  practice  for 
next  year’s  baseball  games. 

Charles  J.  Murn. 


ST.  JOHN’S  HALL. 

A Merry  Christmas  and  a Happy  New  Year  to 
all  our  friends. 

Impromptu  entertainments  are  nothing  if  not 
original  in  the  Hall.  A few  days  ago  we  had  a 
magic  lantern  exhibition,  together  with  some  read- 
ing. One  selection  was  greeted  with  rounds  of 
laughter  not  only  by  the  audience  but  also  by  the 
reader,  who  laughed  so  heartily  that  his  hearers 
thought  he  was  never  going  to  stop.  Master  W. 
Henry  Hoyt  explained  the  pictures  and  he  did  it 
well.  It  was  all  his  own  work,  too. 

Our  Yule-tide  entertainment  was  given  on  the 
20th  of  December.  A farce  entitled  “ Cox  and 
Box  ” was  presented,  and  the  orchestra  gave  some 
choice  selections,  two  of  which,  “ St.  John’s  Hall 
Waltz”  and  “Tyro  Medley,”  have  been  composed 
for  us  by  Prof.  Halm.  The  orchestra  is  steadily 
increasing,  old  talent  is  improving  and  many  new 
stars  have  shown  themselves.  By  the  end  of  April 
we  hope  to  have  an  orchestra  of  distinguished 
merit. 

On  December  2d,  Lieutenant  Martin,  21st  U.  S. 
Regular  Infantry,  treated  us  to  a talk  on  the  San- 
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tiago  Campaign,  which  was  certainly  very  interest- 
ing. The  Lieutenant  paid  a glowing  tribute  to 
the  American  soldier  and  related  some  very  funny 
incidents  which  took  place,  during  the  battle,  de- 
spite the  showers  of  shot  and  shell. 

A football  team  from  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  came 
up  last  month  with  the  intention  of  vanquishing 
the  Minims  of  the  Hall.  But  being  several  sizes 
too  large  for  the  Minims,  two  of  the  Tyros  volun- 
teered their  services  and  the  consequence  was  that 
St.  Francis’  boys  were  beaten  to  the  tune  of  40  to  o. 
We  remark,  by  the  way,  that  this  game  was  played 
in  a heavy  and  blinding  snow  storm  and  with  the 
snow  ankle  deep.  No  one  suffered,  however,  which 
is  a proof  that  Fordham  and  St.  Francis  boys  are 
hardy,  healthful  youths  with  iron-like  constitutions. 

Our  old  steed  “Jack”  is  dead.  What  a pity! 
What  a loss  ! Everybody  prized  him.  Everybody 
used  him.  In  fact,  he  worked  more  for  strangers 
than  for  his  own.  This  was  his  only  defect.  But 
he  is  gone,  and  others  will  miss  him. 

Several  students  of  the  Hall  are  writing  his 
epitaph,  or  rather  his  eulogy.  The  best  of  these 
may  some  day  be  printed  in  the  pages  of  the 
Monthly. 


W.  J.  Hinchliffe. 
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AMONG  THE  OLD  BOYS. 


THOMAS  A.  DALY,  ’91,  who  was  for  several 
years  on  the  staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Record , 
is  now  general  manager  of  the  Standard  and 
Times , the  leading  Catholic  paper  of  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Daly  was  formerly  an  editor  of  the  Monthly 
and  a frequent  contributor  of  both  prose  and  verse 
to  the  literary  department  of  the  magazine. 

Rumor  has  it  that  the  21st  U.  S.  Infantry,  the 
regiment  to  which  Lieutenant  Edward  H.  Martin, 
’92,  is  attached,  has  been  ordered  to  the  Philippines. 
As  he  is  at  present  at  home  on  sick  leave,  he  has 
not  yet  left  New  York.  He  expects,  however,  to 
be  transferred  to  an  artillery  regiment  and  stationed 
at  Sandy  Hook,  N.  J.  We  hope,  too,  that  if  the 
bill  for  the  increase  of  the  army  is  passed  by  Con- 
gress, and  provision  made  for  military  instructors 
at  colleges  and  schools,  we  will  be  fortunate 
enough  to  have  him  assigned  to  Eordham. 

J.  Fairfax  McLaughlin,  ’93,  has  been  appointed 
an  assistant  Corporation  Counsel  to  the  city  of  New 
York. 

We  have  been  unofficially  informed  that  another 
of  our  younger  men  is  about  to  take  unto  himself  a 
wife.  Charles  McCafferty,  ’94,  we  understand,  is  to 
be  married  on  the  30th  of  this  month,  to  Miss 
Treanor,  of  Boston,  Mass. 
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A letter  which  Professor  Halm  recently  received 
from  James  M.  McDonnell,  ’96,  tells  of  the  latter’s 
efforts  to  organize  a mandolin  club  at  the  American 
College  in  Rome.  It  also  contains  the  news  that 
the  Rev.  Edward  M.  Hayes,  ’95,  who  was  ordained 
priest  in  Paris  last  June,  is  now  in  Rome,  studying 
moral  theology. 

Andres  B.  Crosas,  ’97,  who  left  New  York  for 
Porto  Rico  last  September,  has  returned  to  New 
York.  He  suffered  a severe  attack  of  malarial  fever 
while  there,  hence  his  unexpected  return.  He  at- 
tended the  performance  of  the  Dramatic  Association 
Thanksgiving  evening,  but  was  taken  ill  the  next 
day.  He  sank  so  low  that  he  was  prepared  for 
death,  but  recovered.  He  visited  us  about  two 
weeks  ago. 

John  E.  McMahon,  ’8o,  who  was  recently  pro- 
moted from  a lieutenancy  in  the  regular  army  to  a 
captaincy  in  the  volunteer  army,  is  now  acting  ad- 
jutant-general to  the  army  of  occupation  in  Porto 
Rico. 

News  has  reached  us  from  Pekin,  China,  that  Mr. 
Herbert  S.  Squiers,  the  first  instructor  in  military 
tactics  at  Fordham,  was  baptized  a Catholic  on  Sep- 
tember 2d,  of  this  year.  His  wife  had  been  bap- 
tized the  day  before.  Mr.  Squiers  has  retired 
from  the  army  and  is  now  an  attache  of  the  United 
States  legation  at  Pekin. 

The  committee  on  the  Memorial  Mass  for  dead 
alumni,  has  chosen  Decoration  Day,  May  30,  for 
celebration  of  the  Mass.  It  is  believed  that  that 
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day  will  be  more  acceptable  than  the  earlier  date 
selected  last  year. 

Arrangements  are  pending  for  a reunion  during 
the  month  of  January,  of  the  class  of  ’84.  Of  the 
twelve  who  graduated  that  year,  four  are  dead,  and 
the  others  are  living  within  or  near  New  York.  It 
is  proposed  to  meet  at  a dinner,  all  the  arrange- 
ments for  which  have  not  yet  been  made. 

Among  our  visitors  during  the  last  month  were  : 
Hon.  John  T.  McDonough;  Richard  S.  Treacy,  ’69; 
Hon.  Henry  D.  Purroy;  Joseph  I.  Berry,  ’88;  Dr.  J. 
N.  Butler,  ’84;  J.  Fairfax  McLaughlin,  ’93;  Hugh 
McLaughlin,  ’93;  James  T.  Fisher,  ’95;  Lieutenant 
Martin,  ’92;  Joseph  Mulholland,  ’97;  William  P. 
Taaffe,  and  Alexander  McLaughlin. 
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ATHLETICS. 

THE  football  season  closed  on  the  26th  of 
November.  On  that  day  the  team  journeyed 
to  Seton  Hall  to  play  a return  game,  but  the 
contest  was  prevented  by  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  and  in  consequence  the  poor  condition  of 
the  field.  The  hearty  reception  accorded  the  eleven 
by  the  students  of  Seton  Hall  was  well  appreciated. 
It  augurs  well  for  the  resumption  of  the  friendly 
feeling  between  the  two  colleges  which  has  been  too 
long  absent.  When  the  eleven  reached  home  it  dis- 
banded for  the  season,  having  been  defeated  but 
once. 

The  handball  tournament  took  place  during  the 
first  week  of  December,  and  no  little  rivalry  was 
displayed.  After  the  usual  weeding  out  process  it 
was  found  that  the  two  teams  who  were  to  battle  for 
supremacy  were  composed  of  J.  J.  McGowan  and 
O.  Tobin  on  one  side  and  L.  Rabel  and  J.  O’Neill 
on  the  other.  These  two  teams  played  very  fine 
handball,  and  received  much  applause  for  their  fine 
returns.  The  winners  were  to  place  to  their  credit 
two  games  out  of  three.  Messrs.  Rabel  and  O’Neill 
won  the  first  two  games  and  the  prize. 

The  next  point  of  interest  in  our  athletic  world  is 
the  Athletic  Meet  to  be  given  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Knickerbocker  A.  C.,  of  which  our  esteemed 
friend,  Mr.  James  E.  Sullivan,  is  president.  The 
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meet  is  to  be  held  in  Madison  Square  Garden  on 
January  13th.  We  will  be  well  represented  in  the 
running  races,  and  expect  to  show  our  friends  what 
we  are  capable  of. 

Perhaps  the  most  important,  as  well  as  the  most 
impatiently  looked  for,  event  is  the  advent  of  the 
first  day  of  practice  for  the  candidates  for  positions 
on  the  baseball  team.  All  turn  their  minds  to  the 
prospect  of  the  coming  season,  and  hope  it  will 
place  us  in  the  foremost  rank.  With  this  object  in 
view  the  management  has  provided  an  excellent 
schedule.  As  will  be  seen  in  the  schedule,  only  col- 
leges will  be  played,  thereby  diverting  from  the  old 
custom  of  playing  athletic  clubs  and  other  outside 
teams.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  teams 
other  than  college  nines  will  not  be  seen  on  the 
Fordham  campus.  Quite  the  contrary,  for  the 
Reserves  will  play  these  non-college  teams. 


The  schedule  is  : 

March  29,  Seton  Hall, 

at 

Fordham 

April 

8,  Princeton, 

44 

Princeton 

44 

15,  Lehigh, 

44 

Fordham 

u 

19,  Trinity, 

44 

44 

u 

21,  Harvard, 

44 

Polo  Grounds 

u 

22,  Boston  College, 

44 

Fordham 

u 

26,  Univ.  of  Vermont, 

44 

44 

a 

29,  Holy  Cross, 

44 

Worcester 

May 

4,  Univ.  of  Virginia, 

44 

Fordham 

44 

6,  Colgate  Univ., 

44 

<4 

(4 

11,  Holy  Cross, 

44 

44 

44 

12,  Wesleyan, 

44 

44 

44 

13,  Lafayette, 

44 

Easton 
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at 

it 


Fordham 

U 


May  17,  New  York  Univ. 

“ 20,  Lafayette, 

“ 14,  New  York  Univ. 

“ 31,  Univ.  of  Maryland 

June  3,  Seton  Hall, 

Other  games  are  pending  with  Georgetown, 
Penn.  State  and  Cornell. 

C.  J.  Vion,  ’99. 


“ Ohio  Field 
“ Fordham 
“ South  Orange 
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EXCHANGES. 

WE  really  feel  sort  of  conscience-stricken  in  regard  to  the 
Holy  Cross  Purple.  We  recognize  that  the  October 
and  November  numbers  of  this  paper  were  not  only 
unexceled  but  were  not  even  equaled  by  any  of  our  num- 
erous other  exchanges.  They  demanded  praise  : — we 
ignored  them  among  the  others  received.  The  borrowing 
friend  whose  memory  is  as  small  as  his  nerve  is  colossal 
is  our  excuse  for  such  gross  neglect.  With  oily  per- 
suasive tongue  he  won  them  from  us  and  forgot — but  you 
know  how  it  is.  The  Christmas  number  however,  we 
clasped  to  our  heart  with  bands  of  steel,  so  it  now  lies 
open  before  us.  We  don’t  think,  honestly,  considering 
that  it  is  a Christmas  number,  that  it  is  up  to  the  Pur- 
ple's standard.  The  same  matter  in  most  other  papers  we 
would  praise,  but  somehow  it  doesn ’t  seem  good  enough 
for  a Christmas  Purple.  The  verse  is  all  excellent,  par- 
ticularly “The  Eocomotive’s  Christmas  Whistle,’’  which 
has  that  peculiar  ring  and  swing  which  seems  to  be  the 
si?ie  qua  non  of  all  engineer  or  train  tales  in  verse. 

The  December  Dial  might  pass  for  a short  story  paper 
were  it  not  for  a few  editorials,  etc.,  in  the  back.  It  would 
pass  for  a rather  good  short  story  paper  at  that.  ‘ ' A 
Gridiron  Romance  ’’  is  a clever  football  story  with  a plot 
about  the  same,  yet  pleasingly  different  from  the  regu- 
lation one.  Of  course  there  is  the  customary  big  game — 
the  usual  beautiful  girl  at  stake— and  the  same  old  bribe, 
indignantly  refused  by  the  strong,  manly,  superbly 
formed  hero,  who  is  working  his  way  through  college  ; 
but  this  ancient  material  is  treated  in  a novel  way.  It 
may  be  quite  the  proper  caper  out  in  the  woolly 
West  for  a football  player  to  walk  at  night  through 
“ beautiful  little  paths  leading  to  the  town,’’  shortly  be- 
fore the  big  game  of  the  season,  and  to  get  into  condition 
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by  smoking  “ good  cigars”  and  attending  ‘‘Fraternity 
balls,  ’ ’ but  such  a method  of  training  would  be  considered 
a decided  innovation  in  the  East.  As  the  story  is  a ro- 
mance, we  suppose  the  cigars,  balls  and  strolls  to  town 
may  be  called  romantical  licenses. 

When  the  University  Monthly  arrived  we  took  it  up 
eagerly,  for  sometimes  there  are  gems,  rich  and  rare,  in 
the  University  Monthly.  On  the  first  page  was  a ballad 
called  “ The  Bishop  and  the  Knight,  ” and  being  a chess 
enthusiast  we  started  to  peruse  it — but  alas,  no  puzzle 
worked  out,  and  no  new  theory  expounded  ! It  was  only 
a tale  of  tilts,  tournaments  and  trophies — of  love,  lady 
and  lance  in  that  old  English  alliterative  style  that  sounds 
so  easy  and  is  so  difficult.  Upon  this  disappointment  fol- 
lowed a didactic  essay  on  ‘‘  Our  Native  Snails,”  which 
was  read  very  carefully  from  title  to  finis — slowly  as 
an  essay  on  snails  or  turtles  should  be  read. 

The  Christmas  number  of  Donahoe's  Magazine  is  noth- 
ing if  not  patriotic — exteriorly  as  well  as  interiorly.  The 
colors  on  the  outside  page  are  red,  white  and  a sort  of 
greenish  blue,  which  signifies  I surmise  that  Donahoe's  is 
a staunch  Irish-American  magazine.  That  it  is  Catho- 
lic is  conclusively  proved  by  a very  effulgent  star  of 
Bethlehem  on  the  cover  which  throws  down  its  Christmas 
rays  upon  a picture  of  the  Virgin  Mother  and  Child.  It 
is  indeed  a Christmas  number,  full  of  seasonable  stories 
and  illustrations.  The  illustrations  in  this  magazine,  by 
the  way,  are  becoming  much  better.  You  remember  when 
Donahoe's  was  making  its  first  great  fight  for  recognition 
how  hazy  and  indistinct  its  illustrations  used  to  be.  This 
December’s  issue  tells  us  over  again  the  old  but  ever 
touching  and  beautiful  story  of  the  original  Christmas. 
It  tells  us  too  of  that  Christmas  indissolubly  united  with 
gorgeous  trees,  with  holly-berry  and  mistletoes  and 
Santa  Claus  that  used  to  come  to  us  in  the  long  ago  when 
we  were  boys — small  boys.  They  tell  us  the  skepticism 
of  the  younger  generation  has  driven  Santa  Claus  out  of 
business.  We  hope  it  isn’t  true.  We  would  give  a great 
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deal  to  have  a chance  to  write  the  dear  old  chap  just  one 
more  letter.  Buy  Donahoe's  and  you  can  forget  on  Christ- 
mas Eve  that  you  have  everything  hung  up  but  your 
stocking. 

The  Literary  Digest  is  often  severely  condemned  for  the 
position  it  takes  in  religious  affairs.  The  following 
two  letters  to  its  editor  which  we  quote  from  the  Digest 
of  December  3d,  will  show  how  extremely  difficult  it  is  to 
serve  two  masters  and  please  either  one  of  them.  The 
first  is  from  a New  Hampshire  Protestant : 

“The  Protestant  press  do  not  propose  to  exalt  into 
public  notice  an  obscure  New  York  clergyman,  and  gratify 
his  ambition  in  acting  a Judas  part  in  the  Protestant 
camp,  so  that  his  mediocrity  may  become  notorious  be- 
fore his  name  sinks  into  its  natural  oblivion.  I take  the 

and  Literary  Digest , and  suggest  that  you  kick 

out  the  disguised  Jesuit  in  your  office,  and  retain  your 
Protestant  subscribers.  ” 

The  second  letter  is  from  a Catholic  : 

“You  need  not  send  me  the  Literary  Digest  in  the 
future.  I consider  your  attitude  to  everything  Catholic 
insulting.  Of  all  the  occurrences  in  Catholic  circles, 
you  make  sure  always  to  seize  on  something  or 
other  that  savors  ill  for  that  large  body,  and  you  do  not 
content  yourselves  with  merely  noting  such  so  called 
facts,  blit  you  must  needs  show  your  animus  in  bigoted 
comments.  . . . The  time  is  past  when  a newspaper, 
periodical,  or  other  publication  can  bid  for  support  by 
maligning  millions  of  people.” 

These  epistles  were  received  at  the  same  hour. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  poems  we  have  seen  any- 
where for  a long  while  is  in  the  November  Stylus.  It  is 
called  “ Only  a Year  Ago,”  and  if  you  don’t  consider  it 
exquisite  then  your  tastes  differ  from  ours.  We  regret 
that  space  limits  us  to  quoting  only  the  first  verse  : 
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“ I saw  the  colors  waving  high, 

Only  a year  ago, 

And  saw  the  men  in  blue  go  by, 

Yet  never  wondered  where  or  why, 

Only  a year  ago. 

But  now  I pause  in  the  crowded  street 
Whenever  a man  in  blue  I meet, 

For  I’ve  lost  a friend  whose  smile  was  sweet — 
Sweet  to  me  in  shade  or  shine , 

Sweeter  to  me  than  song  or  wine — 

A friend  whose  heart  kept  march  with  mine 
Only  a year  ago. ' ' 

Jas.  O’Neile,  Jr.,  ’00. 
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THE  MAROON. 


(college  song.) 

Dear  Fordham  ! true  filial  devotion 
We  bring  as  our  tribute  to  thee; 

And  there  throbs  in  our  heart  the  emotion, 
Inspired  by  proud  loyalty. 

Alma  Mater ! we  love  and  revere  thee, 

Our  affection  who’ll  dare  to  impugn  ? 

As  unfurling  thy  banner  we  cheer  thee, 
And  wave  thy  loved  color,  Maroon. 

Be  our  spirit  like  thine  ever  soaring 
Towards  what  is  great  and  sublime, 

With  noblest  of  aims,  not  ignoring 
That  victory  cometh  with  time; 

In  the  battle  of  life  ever  leading, 

On  to  triumph  our  way  shall  be  hewn; 

Not  from  toil  nor  from  danger  receding, 
But  as  men  who  have  donned  the  Maroon. 
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Let  us  throng  round  the  mother  we  cherish, 
For  her  brow  a bright  coronet  weave; 

Let  us  win  in  the  combat,  not  perish, 

And  her  hopes  for  us  nobly  achieve. 

As  a queen  let  her  progress  be  royal, 

And  her  pathway  with  triumphs  be  strewn, 
Be  her  sons  ever  constant  and  loyal 
Holding  high  the  loved  color  Maroon. 

CHORUS. 

Then  hurrah  ! for  the  dear  old  Maroon, 

Lead  to  triumph  our  color  Maroon; 

Wave  forever  the  banner  of  Fordham , 

Never  lower  our  color  Maroon. 
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AN  OLD  MAN’S  NOTIONS  ABOUT 
READING. 

V. 

STEADY  READING. 

( Continued. ) 

NEXT  to  method  is  steadiness,  which  is  two-fold. 
The  first  consists  in  keeping  to  one  and  the 
same  book  till  you  have  sucked  it  dry  and 
assimilated  all  its  juice.  Listen  to  wise  old  Seneca 
discoursing  to  his  friend  Lucilius  on  this  theme  '. 
“ The  multitudinous  reading  of  every  kind  of 
author,”  says  he,  “gives  a haziness  and  vagueness  to 
the  mind.  Feed  on  a few  if  you  want  to  improve. 
Who  is  everywhere  is  nowhere.” 

Do  not,  therefore,  go  browsing  in  every  field. 
Wise  men  say  that  as  multiplicity  of  meats  is  no 
help  to  the  body,  so  flightiness  and  inconstancy  in 
reading  is  hurtful  to  the  mind.  The  gourmand 
will  taste  of  every  viand  at  the  feast,  but  the  variety 
and  number  will  not  help  but  hinder  his  health. 

Secondly,  steadiness  in  reading  implies  persever- 
ance in  filling  out  the  appointed  time.  Give  every 
day  its  allotted  space  for  certain  things.  Let  there 
be  a time  for  writing,  a time  for  thinking,  a time 
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for  listening,  a time  for  discussing  and  a time  for 
learning,  and  let  the  order  as  far  as  possible  be 
sweetly  but  firmly  kept. 

Such  an  arrangement  has  many  beneficial  effects, 
the  chief  of  which  is  that  it  gives  you  a plan  of 
life,  which  is  a great  possession. 

See  to  it,  therefore,  that  you  assign  to  your  read- 
ing some  of  your  best  hours,  and  secondly  that  you 
do  not  lose  the  time  appointed  or  devote  it  to  other 
things,  however  laudable.  St.  Jerome  says  that 
Cyprian  never  let  a day  pass  without  reading  his 
Tertullian.  “ Give  me  the  master,”  was  his  usual 
phrase. 

This  precept  of  course  does  not  imply  that  only 
one  book  should  be  read,  for  there  is  no  reason  why 
many  should  not  be  undertaken  at  different  periods, 
but  assuredly  not  more  than  two  at  a time  should 
be  permitted,  and  even  then  it  is  advisable  that  each 
should  have  its  special  time  assigned  to  it.  Nor  do 
we  exclude  other  books  of  minor  importance  which 
might  be  read  out  of  the  regular  time  and  order  ; 
in  fact  we  heartily  advise  it. 

VI. 

LIGHT  READING. 

There  are  often  scraps  of  time  which,  because 
they  are  so  short,  or  we  so  fatigued,  or  the  season 
so  hot  or  so  cold,  we  cannot  employ  in  work 
which  is  really  heavy.  As  the  sluggard  will 
let  those  moments  lazily  slip  by,  the  wise  man  will 
seize  them  as  they  pass ; the  one  with  a greater  loss 
than  he  can  ever  know,  the  other  with  more  profit 
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than  he  can  then  measure.  One  might,  however,  cal- 
culate with  advantage  how  many  days  in  the  month, 
how  many  weeks  in  the  year  these  shreds  and  rem- 
nants would  make  if  gathered  together  and  made  to 
add  to  our  stock  in  hand.  In  fact  two  students  with 
exactly  the  same  amount  of  time  may  differ  widely 
in  results  achieved,  because  one  avails  himself  of 
every  moment,  the  other  lets  many  go  by  unno- 
ticed and  unimproved,  and  there  is  no  wonder  that 
an  equal  or  inferior  talent  will  in  the  long  run  dis- 
tance all  competitors.  It  is  not  a bad  thing  to 
imitate  Cato’s  greediness  of  time,  who  took  a 
book  to  the  Senate,  not  to  sit  idle  while  the  Sen- 
ators were  assembling,  or  not  to  waste  it  in  frivol- 
ous talk.  So,  too,  the  older  and  younger  Pliny  had 
some  one  read  to  them  at  their  meals  for  the  same 
reason.  There  is  a characteristic  anecdote  of  the 
uncle,  which  the  nephew  tells.  He  relates  that 
when  the  reader  at  table  made  a mistake  and  was 
called  to  account  for  it  the  old  man  remonstrated. 
“I  am  sorry  you  did  that,”  he  said;  “he  might 
have  read  ten  verses  more  if  you  had  not  stopped 
him.  You  understood  him  well  enough,  and 
should  have  let  him  continue.”  So  niggardly  was 
he  of  every  moment  of  his  time.  Pliny’s  story 
about  himself  is  more  amazing  or  more  amusing 
still.  When  all  Campania  was  shaken  by  earthquakes 
and  it  was  no  longer  safe  to  remain  in  doors,  as 
everything  seemed  to  be  about  to  topple  over,  and 
although  Vesuvius  was  all  aflame  and  was  belching 
forth  its  molten  lava  and  its  shower  of  ashes,  he 
stood  in  the  courtyard  of  the  house  and  quietly 
read  and  noted  his  favorite  Livy.  Plato  is  better  yet, 
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for  when  he  was  dying  he  had  a pet  author  under 
his  pillow.  Alexander  the  Great  had  the  good 
habit  of  having  his  Homer  for  a bolster,  and  the 
famous  Abbot  Dorotheus  kept  a book  at  his  elbow 
during  meals  and  had  one  near  his  bed  also  that 
his  hand  might  reach  for  it  as  soon  as  his  eyes  were 
open  in  the  morning. 

Get  not  these  fleeting  moments,  therefore,  slip 
through  our  fingers,  and  let  not  the  miser  who  makes 
every  penny  pay  to  satisfy  his  thirst  for  gold  sur- 
pass the  student  in  his  greed  for  wisdom. 

Again,  be  on  the  alert  to  employ  them  to  the  best 
advantage.  For  that  I will  make  two  suggestions. 
The  first  is  to  know  just  what  are  to  be  the  vacant 
moments  in  the  day.  That  can  be  done  if  you  map 
out  the  day  with  skill  and  give  to  each  act  its 
allotted  space.  The  second,  never  to  be  without  a 
book  in  your  hand  or  in  your  pocket.  If  you  go 
for  a walk  or  on  a visit  a long  way  off  or  on  duty 
or  business,  take  a book  with  you.  It  will  make 
the  waiting  less  irksome,  it  will  be  a pleasant  com- 
panion, and  if  what  you  went  for  be  unsuccessful 
the  day  and  the  journey  will  not  have  been  without 
profit.  Like  the  oft  bepraised  Pliny,  who  even 
when  he  went  hunting  took  his  note  book  along,  if 
you  miss  your  game  you  will  not  come  back  empty 
handed. 

If  over  and  above  this  any  time  is  left,  make  the 
best  of  it  by  a selection  of  the  best  books  you  can 
get,  those  I mean  which  do  not  require  consecutive 
reading.  Perhaps  also  it  would  be  wise  to  read  ex- 
cerpts from  books  you  have  already  gone  through, 
or  comments  and  criticisms  of  them.  Nor  would  it 
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be  out  of  place  to  run  over  a lighter  work  or  one  of 
the  recent  publications.  At  the  same  time  we  must 
take  into  account  each  one’s  disposition.  What  will 
suit  at  one  time  will  be  out  of  harmony  with 
another.  Fatigue  or  infirmity  will  call  for  some- 
thing other  than  what  robust  good  health  would 
like.  Finally  even  on  these  light  readings  take 
notes. 

( To  be  continued .) 
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THE  CALL. 


‘ ‘ Vent,  sequere  Me.  ’ ’ 

Midst  life’s  dull  cares  and  bitter  woe, 

Midst  pleasures  bright  and  gay, 

Thy  soul  did  hear  the  Master’s  voice 
Calling  by  night  and  day. 

With  ever  nearing  steps  He  came, 

And  spoke  those  words  to  thee ; 

As,  knocking  at  thy  heart,  He  said  : 

“ My  Son,  come,  follow  Me.” 

All  worldly  joys  Thou  didst  forget, 

When  came  that  call  to  thee  ; 

With  rapture  heard  the  mystic  word  : 

“ My  Son,  come,  follow  Me.” 

Chas.  H.  McKenna,  ’oi. 
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THE  RESPONSE. 


“ Paratum  est  cor  meum." 

“ Paratum  est  cor  meum , Domine  ! ” 

’Tis  thus  the  chosen  soul  with  joy  responds; 

“ Oh,  how  I’ve  longed  for  this  most  happy  day, 
Which  severs  at  a blow  my  earthly  bonds. 

“ To  follow  Thee,  O Lord,  e’en  unto  death, — 

This  is  indeed  my  one,  my  only  prayer  ; 

To  never  sheathe  my  sword  till  life’s  last  breath, 
And  never  cease  Thy  heavy  cross  to  bear. 

“ To  die  for  Thee,  dear  Lord,  how  sweet  ’twould  be  ! 
But  few  there  are  who  may  such  bliss  enjoy; 
Thrice  happy  I to  spend  my  life  for  Thee, 

Whose  service  brings  true  peace  without  alloy.  ” 

D.  J.  Haggerty,  ’01. 
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HAPPY  DAYS. 


THERE  is  a certain  period  in  the  life  of  every 
boy  which  is  more  or  less  dear  to  him  and 
which  he  can  in  after  years  look  back  upon 
and  say  : “ Those  were  the  happiest  days  of  my 
life.”  My  happy  days  were  many ; but  now  as  I 
recall  them  how  few  they  seem,  and  how  like  a 
dream  my  early  life  ! 

I was  born  on  a large  cotton  plantation — a farmer 
if  you  wish — in  the  northwestern  part  of  Louisiana, 
with  every  comfort  the  place  could  afford.  Work  ! 
why,  1 did  not  know  the  meaning  of  that  word. 
There  were  negroes  always  ready  to  do  my  least 
bidding.  To  tell  the  truth,  the  old  place  had 
changed  very  little  since  the  war ; most  of  the  negroes 
who  had  been  slaves  still  hung  around  the  planta- 
tion— especially  the  kitchen — and  clung  to  the  old 
customs.  We  were  called  “my  young  maser  ” and 
“ my  young  mistis  ” as  our  father  and  mother  had 
been  before  us. 

As  I think  of  the  old  home  many  incidents  of  my 
boyhood  come  back  to  me.  I can  remember  well 
how  I used  to  run  along  that  snake  like  path  which 
led  to  the  gin  house,  turning  every  minute  to  glance 
with  strained  eyes  into  the  high  coffee  weeds  which 
grew  up  all  around,  to  see  if  I was  not  pursued  by 
some  wild  animal.  How  I loved  to  watch  the  little 
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niggers  in  the  “ hopper  ” pushing  the  cotton  for- 
ward and  to  see  Old  Dooms  feeding  the  saws  as 
coolly  as  if  he  were  playing  a piano,  when,  in  truth, 
the  least  slip  might  cost  him  his  arm,  as  it  had  done 
to  many  others.  What  fun  we  used  to  have  jump- 
ing from  bale  to  bale  and  hiding  in  the  many 
passages  between. 

I shall  never  forget  the  day  that  a friend  of  mine 
who  had  come  to  visit  me  jumped  into  a pile  of  loose 
cotton.  Instead  of  staying  on  top  as  he  thought 
he  would,  he  went  to  the  bottom  with  fifteen  feet 
of  loose  cotton  on  top  of  him.  He  would  certainly 
have  smothered  had  not  one  of  the  men  seen  him 
and  called  for  help.  In  a few  seconds  the  cotton 
was  cleared  away  and  my  friend  pulled  out. 

But  the  time  we  looked  forward  to  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  was  the  branding  time.  Three 
days  each  year  were  set  apart  for  this  ceremony. 
You  must  remember  that  on  those  old  plantations 
we  had  nearly  a thousand  head  of  cattle.  The 
branding  day  was  the  biggest  holiday  which  we  had 
with  the  exception  of  Christmas. 

Every  boy  on  the  plantation  and  every  nigger  for 
miles  around  took  part  in  the  sport,  more  willingly 
because  they  knew  that  they  would  get  all  they 
wanted  both  to  eat  and  drink.  The  first  two  days 
are  spent  in  searching  the  woods  and  pastures  and 
driving  the  cattle  into  the  pens.  They  start  out 
about  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  some  going  in 
one  direction  and  some  in  another,  but  all  bent  on 
bringing  the  cattle  to  the  pens  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  the  greatest 
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excitement  prevails.  Boys  are  rushing  back  and 
forth  with  ropes,  and  wood  to  make  a fire  ; men  are 
telling  each  other  the  trouble  they  had  in  bringing 
this  cow  to  the  pen  or  recounting  some  incident  of 
the  last  branding.  Now  everything  is  ready.  All 
those  who  are  not  going  to  take  part  climb  to  the 
roofs  of  the  sheds  so  as  to  see  everything.  The 
fences  and  sheds  are  lined  with  grinning  negroes. 
The  beeves  are  lassoed  and  thrown  down,  then  a 
crowd  of  negroes,  all  eager  to  show  their  strength, 
rush  out  and  hold  the  steer  down  until  the  red  hot 
iron  is  placed  on  the  hip  or  shoulder  and  pressed 
down,  amidst  bellowing  worse  than  Laocoon’s,  until 
it  has  imprinted  an  indelible  mark.  I cannot  des- 
cribe how  exciting  it  is ; but  you  know  with  what 
pleasure  and  enthusiasm  we  witness  a good  tackle 
in  a foot  ball  game.  Well,  what  must  be  our  en- 
thusiasm when  the  animal  tackled  is  a bull,  who 
with  one  shake  of  his  mighty  head  often  sends  his 
captors  rolling  on  the  ground  around  him. 

Those  were  indeed  happy  days,  when  we  were 
always  looking  forward  to  some  such  thrilling 
event.  There  was  no  end  of  pleasure.  Hardly  less 
entertaining  than  the  branding  of  cattle,  was  the 
marking  of  the  pigs  and  sheep.  At  the  beginning 
of  winter  the  cattle  had  to  be  driven  into  the  woods 
and  driven  out  again  in  the  summer.  And  there 
was  the  usual  bear  and  deer  hunt  every  Saturday. 
And  then — yes,  and  then — there  was  the  great 
preparation  for  the  big  dinners  during  Christmas 
week.  Beeves  had  to  be  killed,  and  hogs  and  sheep; 
birds  had  to  be  hunted  and  turkeys  picked.  For 
all  this  there  were  willing  hands ; every  negro 
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from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest  was  sure  to  find 
something  to  do  which  would  entitle  him  to  a share 
in  the  dinner  and  to  a glass  of  egg-nog  afterwards. 

Out  behind  the  old  wood  pile,  surrounding  a 
blazing  fire,  was  old  Neen  with  a tribe  of  little  niggers, 
picking  turkeys  and  chickens.  Then  in  the  kitchen 
there  was  the  greatest  excitement.  Aunt  Martha 
was  sitting  on  a bench  beating  up  cake  while  Aunt 
’Tilda  was  fussing  with  her  daughter.  “ You  sho’ 
am  der  laziest  nigger  Ah  ever  seen.  You  dun  sit 
right  down  da’  and  let  dat  turkey  get  burnt.”  Nig- 
gers were  running  around  everywhere  with  grins  on 
their  faces  which  did  one  good  to  see. 

Such  were  some  of  the  pleasures  we  enjoyed  in  our 
happy  Southern  home.  But  other  days  were  at  hand, 
days  of  sorrow  and  affliction.  The  old  order  is 
changed  and  has  given  place  to  new,  and  naught 
remains  to  me  now  but  the  fleeting  memory  of  my 
boyhood’s  “ happy  days.” 

T.  L. 
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THE  PREPARATION. 


"Ducam  earn  in  solitudinem.  ” 

Far  from  tumult  of  the  city, 

Far  from  earthly  pride  and  strife  ; 

Lie  the  homes  of  prayer  and  worship, 
Modelled  on  the  Saviour’s  life. 

Years  of  silent  preparation, 

Toiling  onward  day  by  day  ; 

Happy  years  with  Jesus  hidden, 

Learning  how  to  work  and  pray. 

Years  replete  with  joy  and  blessing, 

Spent  with  Him  we  hold  most  dear  ; 

Ah  ! what  more  could  man  desire, 

While  he  dwells  an  exile  here  ? 

John  D.  Sullivan,  ’oi. 
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STRIFE. 


“Sicut  bonus  miles  Christi Jesu.” 

The  strife’s  begun  ! the  battle’s  on  ! 

Brave  warrior,  to  the  fray  ! 

And  from  his  heart  the  promise  comes  ; 

“Yea,  Lord,  with  Thee  I’ll  stay.” 

“I’ll  strive  to  save  those  precious  souls, 

Which  Thou  hast  died  to  gain  ; 

And  I’ll  atone  by  ardent  love 

For  what  has  caused  Thee  pain.  ” 

Though  many  were  the  battles  fought, 

And  blows  came  thick  and  fast, 

The  warrior  stood  his  Lord  beside, 

Unconquered  to  the  last. 

Richard  V.  Harrington,  01. 
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SUPERFICIAL  KNOWLEDGE. 


BY  superficial  knowledge  is  meant  knowing 
something  only  by  its  appearance,  knowing 
its  surface,  but  not  sounding  its  depths,  know- 
ing it  partially,  not  thoroughly.  Though  to  this 
source  may  be  traced  most  of  the  causes  of  human 
misery,  since  the  will  cannot  go  beyond  the  intellect, 
and  superficial  knowledge  means  superficial  actions, 
it  is  perhaps  in  practical  life  that  the  dangers  of  such 
partial  knowledge  are  most  apparent. 

Who  can  calculate,  for  example,  the  suffering  and 
sorrow  caused  by  a physican,  who  is  not  thoroughly 
versed  in  his  profession  ? How  many  diseases  will 
he  aggravate  by  his  unskillful  treatment  when  they 
might  have  been  eradicated  at  once  ? How  many 
lives  will  be  sacrificed  at  the  altar  of  his  ignorance  ? 

Still,  abuses  of  this  kind  are  inevitably  corrected. 
Society  soon  sets  her  mark  on  inefficiency  that  all 
men  may  avoid  it.  It  is,  in  other  circumstance, 
which  are  less  easily  controlled,  that  we  noticesome 
of  the  worst  effects  of  shallowness.  One  of  these  is 
the  lightness  of  mind,  so  to  speak,  it  induces  in 
man.  There  is  a class  of  men  who  will  venture  ob- 
servations on  any  subject,  de  omni  re  scibili , and  to 
whom  the  simple  confession,  “ I don’t  know,” 
would  be  an  intolerable  humiliation.  The  great 
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mistake  of  these  would  be  scholars  is  that  they  prize 
the  quantity  and  variety  of  their  knowledge  more 
than  its  quality.  A true  scholar  is  thorough  before 
all  things.  He  does  not  profess  to  be  a human  en- 
cyclopaedia, but  what  he  knows  he  knows  thor- 
oughly. 

It  is  incredible  what  harm  may  be  wrought  by 
the  former  class  of  men.  A demagogue,  for  ex- 
ample, may  by  an  enthusiasm — sincere  or  feigned 
— sway  the  feelings  of  the  multitude  and  move  them 
to  desperate  deeds,  while  the  statesman,  slow,  de- 
liberate and  honest,  is  straining  every  faculty  to 
grasp  the  nature  of  the  threatened  evil  that  he  may 
effectually  avert  it.  The  one  works  on  the  passions 
of  men,  passions  which  blind  and  excite  his  listen- 
ers; the  other  calmly  counts  the  costs  and  looks  be- 
fore he  acts  to  see  how  the  venture  will  result. 

What  is  the  remedy  for  this  evil  ? The  one  we 
suggest  is  a love  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  be- 
cause it  is  good,  because  it  is  a source  of  true  and 
lasting  pleasure.  We  should  learn,  not  that  we 
may  appear  learned,  nor  that  we  esteem  ourselves 
learned,  but  that  we  may  enjoy  the  consciousness  of 
possessing  the  truth  and  be  delighted  with  the  won- 
ders it  spreads  before  us.  To  one  who  pursues 
knowledge  in  this  way  it  will  soon  appear  how  little 
room  there  is  for  self-esteem.  He  will  realize  the 
truth  of  the  poet’s  words  : 

“ A little  learning  is  a dangerous  thing; 

Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring  : 
There  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain, 

And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again.” 

Reading  is  one  of  the  most  common,  and  one  of 
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the  best  means  of  enlarging  our  knowledge.  All 
the  great  thinkers  of  the  world,  who  have  recorded 
their  thoughts,  lay  their  treasures  at  the  reader’s 
feet.  In  books  we  converse  with  the  greatest  minds 
of  all  times;  there  we  learn  priceless  lessons  of  wis- 
dom; there  are  freely  offered  us  the  choicest  gems 
of  thought  that  ever  adorned  the  souls  of  men. 

But  we  must  choose  carefully.  The  fabled  opal, 
precious  and  beautiful,  is  yet  baneful  in  its  influence. 
Some  books  there  are  that  poison  the  fountains  of 
truth  ; some  in  which  we  find  much  of  the  shallow- 
ness which  we  have  been  condemning. 

When  the  scholar  learns  to  love  knowledge  for 
its  own  sake  and  to  look  upon  it  in  its  proper  light, 
he  is  then  in  a way  to  receiving  a proper  education, 
and  its  advantage  to  such  a one  will  be  manifold.  It 
will  enable  him  to  choose  a profession  by  showing 
him  for  what  things  he  is  best  fitted.  Then  it  will 
help  him  to  master  that  profession  ; it  will  enable 
him  to  live  happily  himself  and  to  benefit  his  fel- 
low men,  to  hear  with  patience  those  troubles  which 
may  fall  to  his  lot  in  life,  and  lastly — most  import- 
ant consideration — it  will  enable  him  to  best  under- 
stand and  satisfy  the  requirements  of  his  immortal 
soul. 

The  importance  of  true  knowledge  has  been  the 
theme  of  the  greatest  writers  of  all  ages ; in 
earnest,  inspiring  words  Sydney  Smith  says  of  it : 
“ The  fire  of  our  minds  is  like  the  fire  which  the 
Persians  burn  on  the  mountains,  it  flames  night  and 
day  and  is  immortal  and  not  to  be  quenched  ! Upon 
something  it  must  feed  and  act — upon  the  pure 
spirit  of  knowledge  or  upon  the  foul  dregs  of  pol- 
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luting  passions.  . . . Therefore,  if  any  young 

man  here  has  embarked  his  life  in  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge, let  him  go  on  without  doubting  or  without 
fearing  the  event;  let  him  not  be  intimidated  by  the 
cheerless  beginnings  of  knowledge,  by  the  darkness 
from  which  she  springs,  by  the  difficulties  which 
hover  round  her,  by  the  wretched  habitation  in 
which  she  dwells,  by  the  want  and  sorrow  which 
sometimes  journey  in  her  train ; but  let  him  ever 
follow  her  as  the  angel  that  guards  him  and  as  the 
genius  of  his  life.  She  will  bring  him  out  at  last 
into  the  light  of  day  and  exhibit  him  to  the  world, 
comprehensive  in  acquirements,  fertile  in  resources, 
rich  in  imagination,  strong  in  reasoning,  prudent 
and  powerful  above  his  fellows  in  all  the  relations 
and  in  all  the  offices  of  life.”  J.W. 
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REST. 


“ Intra  in  gaudium  Domini  tui," 

Within  Thy  heart,  O Jesus,  let  me  rest, — 

No  more  to  roam. 

The  battle’s  o’er  ; I’m  weary  of  the  strife, — 

Oh  ! call  me  home. 

Nor  eye  hath  seen,  nor  ear  hath  heard  the  joy 
That  bides  with  Thee  ; — 

My  labors  all  are  done,  and  follows  now — 
Eternity! 

And  oh  ! the  bliss  that  fills  this  heart  of  mine, 

My  Master  dear ; 

For  since  I’ve  followed  Thy  loved  footsteps,  Lord, 
What  should  I fear  ? 

Yea,  Lord,  I ever  long  to  hear  Thee  say 
In  words  of  love  : 

“ Come  faithful  one,  forever  reign  with  Me 
In  Heaven  above.  ” 

T.  J.  McCormick,  oi. 
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A TALE  OF  A CHECK.* 


OLIVER  CLOPTON’S  practice  was  as  select  as 
it  was  profitable,  and  that  it  was  profitable 
was  very  evident  from  the  elegance  of  his 
mode  of  living,  the  freedom  with  which  he  spent 
his  money,  and  the  lavish  hospitality  for  which  he 
had  always  been  noted.  His  city  and  country 
houses  were  of  the  handsomest,  and  the  social  set 
which  he  graced  was  of  the  smartest.  Socially 
most  exclusive,  he  was  almost  equally  so  in  his  pro- 
fessional connections.  He  would  have  liked  to 
style  himself  a “barrister,”  and  would  have  done  so 
did  the  custom  of  the  country  permit ; there  was  to 
his  exquisite  mind  something  so  very  ordinary,  so 
very  commonplace  about  “ attorney  and  counsellor- 
at-law.”  Every  pettifogger  who  had  ability 
enough  to  pass  the  bar  examination  was  his  equal 
in  this  respect,  and  he  would  have  been  much  more 
satisfied  if  he  could  have  found  himself  in  some 
inner  circle  of  the  profession.  A wig  and  a silk 
gown  would  have  made  him  supremely  happy. 

However,  what  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
country  denied  him  he  endeavored  to  secure  for 
himself — hence  his  exclusive  practice.  Not  that 
this  practice  itself  was  the  result  of  any  effort  of 
his ; he  had  inherited  it  with  his  name  and  a very 

[This  story  has  already  been  published,  but  so  obscurely  as  to  warrant 
us  in  bringing  it  before  a larger  circle  of  readers. — Editors.] 
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substantial  fortune  from  his  father,  but  that  circum- 
stance, to  his  mind,  only  enhanced  its  value.  There 
is  a certain  taint  of  vulgarity  about  what  a man 
earns  for  himself  that  nauseated  him.  But  if  he 
had  not  established  the  practice  itself  he  certainly 
had  established  the  lines  which  bounded  it,  and 
none  but  the  choicest  class  of  business  ever  found 
its  way  into  the  sacred  precincts  of  his  office. 
Hence  it  was  that  Mr.  Bundy,  his  very  respectable 
old  managing  clerk,  looked  askance  at  a shabby 
and  ill-smelling  ruffian  who  shambled  awkwardly 
into  the  office  one  day  in  the  early  fall,  and  asked 
if  this  was  Mr.  Clopton’s  office. 

“ Yes,”  answered  Bundy,  rather  dubiously,  ad- 
justing his  glasses. 

“ Well,  I’ve  got  a letter  for  ’im,”  and  he  held  out 
a crushed  and  much-begrimed  envelope. 

“ Are  you  sure — haven’t  you — haven’t  you  made 
a mistake  ?”  asked  Bundy  with  a glance  of  polite 
horror  from  the  note  to  the  bearer,  that  compre- 
hended every  detail  of  the  disreputable  ensemble. 

“ Nope  ; dis  is  de  place,”  was  the  confident  reply. 
“ Oliver  Clopton,  Esq.,  an’  de  feller’s  waitin’  fur  ’n 
answer.” 

Mr.  Bundy  took  the  note  gingerly  between  his 
forefinger  and  thumb  and  glanced  at  the  superscrip- 
tion. It  was  addressed  in  a clear,  business-like 
hand,  and  marked  “ Personal.”  He  knocked  at  the 
door  of  the  private  office  while  the  other  clerks  ex- 
amined the  stranger  with  critical  interest,  and, 
entering,  approached  his  employer’s  desk  with  all 
the  deference  prescribed  by  the  Clopton  code  of 
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etiquette.  He  extended  the  note  with  an  apolo- 
getic gesture,  but  was  checked  by  a look  of  disgust 
on  his  chief’s  face. 

“ For  heaven’s  sake,  Bundy,  what  is  that  ? ” 

“ A letter  for  you,  sir,”  he  answered. 

“ Open  it  and  see  what  is  in  it  then.  You  surely 
don’t  expect  me  to  touch  the  thing.  How  came  it 
in  that  condition  ? ” 

“ I don’t  know,  sir,”  answered  Mr.  Bundy  as  he 
broke  the  seal.  “ It  was  delivered  by  a messenger. 
The  enclosure  is  clean,”  he  continued  as  he  took 
the  letter  from  the  envelope.  “ Perhaps  you  would 
like  to  read  it  yourself  ? ” 

Clopton  took  the  note  and  read  : 

The  Tombs,  September  2d. 

My  Dear  Clopton  : 

For  heaven’s  sake  come  and  see  me.  I’m  in  a terrible 
hole,  and  you  are  the  only  one  I can  rely  on  to  get  me  out 
of  it.  I ’m  locked  up  here  on  a charge  of  forgery — will 
explain  when  I see  you.  Come  to-day. 

Sincerely, 

George  Bathgate. 

P.  S.  An  afterthought.  If  you  have  a few  dollars  in 
your  clothes  pay  the  messenger.  I told  him  you  would. 

G.  B. 

Clopton  read  the  note  a second  time  and  a look 
of  dismay  crept  into  his  face.  Did  Bathgate  expect 
him  to  go  to  the  Tombs.  What  had  he  in  common 
with  such  a place  and  the  practitioners  that 
abounded  there.  Why,  he  hardly  knew  where  it 
was.  And  what  would  be  thought  of  him  if  he 
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were  seen  going  in  there — the  thought  made  him 
shudder.  That  he  should  ever  appear  to  be  inter- 
ested in  criminal  practice  was  more  than  he  could 
contemplate  with  equanimity.  Surely  this  was  too 
severe  a test  to  put  his  friendship  to.  Bathgate  had 
no  right  to  do  such  a thing.  But  then,  he  was  an 
old  friend  and  evidently  in  trouble,  and  after  all — 
He  was  aroused  by  Mr.  Bundy’s  respectful  query 
as  to  what  answer  he  should  send. 

“ Oh,  yes  ! Send  the  messenger  in  here.” 

“ In  here  ? ” queried  Bundy,  dubiously. 

“ Of  course.  Why  not?  ” 

“ Oh,  I thought  maybe — I mean — well,  all  right,” 
and  he  ambled  towards  the  door  and  beckoned  to 
the  messenger.  Mr.  Clopton  glanced  up  as  the 
latter  entered  and  then  threw  up  his  hands  with  a 
look  of  horror. 

“ Great  heavens,  Mr.  Bundy,  ask  him  to  step  out- 
side,” he  exclaimed,  and  as  the  fellow  backed 
awkwardly  into  the  outer  office  he  continued,  “ Pay 
him  whatever  he  wants,  and  write  a note  to  Mr. 
Bathgate  saying  that  I will  see  him  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. And,  Mr.  Bundy,”  he  called,  as  the  old 
gentleman  turned  to  go,  “ open  the  windows  until 
that  fellow  has  gone.” 

An  hour  later  Clopton’s  cab  rattled  up  Nassau 
street  and,  with  an  occasional  interchange  of  civili- 
ties between  the  cabman  and  sundry  truck-drivers, 
pedestrians  and  cable-car  gripmen,  succeeded  in 
crossing  Park  Row,  proceeding  thence  up  Centre 
street.  Clopton  withdrew  into  the  cushions,  and 
shut  his  eyes  as  the  cab  swung  into  that  shabby 
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thoroughfare.  He  almost  regretted  that  he  had 
come.  He  had  begun  to  look  upon  himself  as  a 
martyr,  a holocaust  on  the  altar  of  friendship — 
Pythias  was  not  a circumstance  to  him.  He  looked 
out  as  the  cab  passed  the  grim,  forbidding  front  of 
the  Tombs,  and  when  it  pulled  up  at  the  entrance  to 
the  City  Prison  on  the  Franklin  street  side  he  pulled 
his  hat  down  over  his  eyes,  and  burying  his  chin  in 
the  collar  of  his  light  overcoat,  hurried  up  to  the 
barred  gate. 

Here  he  waited  with  undisguised  impatience  while 
the  doorkeeper,  with  the  supercilious  nonchalance 
so  characteristic  of  functionaries  of  his  class,  calmly 
surveyed  him  through  the  bars  and  questioned  him 
as  to  his  business.  When  he  was  finally  admitted 
it  was  with  a sigh  of  relief  that  he  hurried  out  of 
the  range  of  possible  observation,  and  followed  his 
uniformed  guide  to  the  temporary  abiding  place  of 
Mr.  George  Bathgate.  That  gentleman  was  sitting 
on  the  edge  of  his  cot  anxiously  reading  an  account 
of  his  arrest  in  an  evening  paper  when  the  opening 
of  his  cell  door  aroused  him.  He  sprang  to  his  feet 
with  a hearty  greeting  that  was  but  coldly  returned 
by  his  visitor. 

“I’m  glad  you  came,  old  man,”  he  exclaimed, 
with  a nervous  laugh.  “ You’re  just  the  man  to 
help  me  out  of  this  terrible  situation  !” 

“ You  surely  don’t  expect  that  I am  going  to  ap- 
pear for  you,  do  you  ?”  answered  Clopton. 

“ Well,  I thought  you  might,”  he  replied,  rather 
crestfallen.  “ If  you  don’t,  I don’t  know  what  to 
do.  I have  no  money  to  employ  counsel  and  my 
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uncle  won’t  help  me.  He  and  Slote  are  close 
friends,  and  he  believes — ” 

“ But,”  interrupted  Clopton  frigidly,  “ if  I do  take 
up  the  case  you  don’t  expect  me  to  do  it  without  pay, 
do  you  ?”  He  was  a thrifty  soul,  and  felt  that  if  he 
made  a sacrifice  for  friendship’s  sake  he  should  have 
some  tangible  return. 

“Well,  no,  of  course,  not,”  answered  Bathgate, 
a troubled  look  coming  into  his  frank  face.  “ But 
when  I am  cleared  of  this  charge,  as  I am  certain 
to  be,  I ’in  sure  the  old  gentleman  will  come  down 
handsomely.” 

Clopton  was  considering.  He  had  a great  respect 
for  the  elder  Bathgate’s  money,  although  he  did  not 
consider  that  the  old  gentleman  was  socially  in  his 
class,  and  he  was  figuring  on  the  possibility  of  a sub- 
stantial increase  in  his  bank  account  in  the  event  of 
a successful  defense.  It  would  be  safe,  too,  he 
argued;  his  excursion  into  criminal  law  would  not 
injure  his  standing — his  known  friendship  for  young 
Bathgate,  dating  as  it  did  from  his  college  days, 
would  account  for  that.  It  would  be  a double  gain 
— his  reputation  as  a self-sacrificing  friend  and  his 
balance  at  the  bank  would  both  benefit  by  it.  It 
would  be  a master  stroke. 

“ Well,”  he  said  after  a pause,  “let  me  hear  your 
story.  I’ve  read  the  account  in  the  evening 
paper.” 

“ Well,  that  is  substantially  correct  except  as  to 
the  conclusion  that  I am  guilty.  Old  Slote’s  in- 
dorsement to  the  check  was  forged,  and  he  claims 
to  have  traced  it  to  me.  But  I defy  him  to  prove  it,” 
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and  he  rose  excitedly  and  paced  up  and  down  the 
narrow  cell.  “ Do  I look  like  a man  who  would  be 
guilty  of  such  a crime?  ” he  continued,  stopping  be- 
fore the  lawyer.  “ From  your  knowledge  of  me  do 
you  think  me  a man  who  would  be  ? ” 

Clopton  had  to  admit  as  he  gazed  at  him  that  he 
certainly  did  not  look  like  a guilty  man.  His  frank 
open  countenance  and  clear  blue  eyes  bespoke  inno- 
cence more  loudly  even  than  his  words,  and  his 
bearing  as  he  nervously  pulled  at  his  small  mus- 
tache and  pushed  his  hand  through  his  dishevelled 
hair,  helped  to  corroborate  his  claim.  He  knew  the 
man  too — had  known  him  many  years — a jovial, 
good-natured  fellow,  but  honest  as  honesty  itself. 
A mental  picture  of  old  Bathgate’s  signature  to  a 
check  capped  the  climax,  and  his  doubts  were  set- 
tled. 

The  next  morning  when  a more  extended  ac- 
count of  the  arrest  of  George  Bathgate  for  forging 
the  indorsement  of  his  employer,  Jonas  Slote,  to  a 
check  for  a large  amount,  was  published  in  the 
newspapers,  it  was  supplemented  with  the  remark- 
able statement  that  his  old  friend  Mr.  Oliver  Clop- 
ton, convinced  of  his  innocence,  had  undertaken  his 
defense,  and  the  astonishment  thereat  was  great. 
And  immediately  public  opinion  began  to  veer 
around,  as  public  opinion  is  wont  to  do  under  such 
circumstances.  The  evening  papers  the  day  before 
had  cheerfully  assumed  his  guilt  and  had  hinted  at 
other  shady  transactions,  but  now  the  tide  had 
turned.  The  weight  of  Clopton’s  influence  was  felt 
even  in  the  district  attorney’s  office,  and  while  lesser 
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men  languished  in  the  blighting  atmosphere  of  the 
Tombs,  Bathgate’s  case  was  pushed  to  a speedy 
trial. 

The  trial  came  and  with  it  a renewal  of  public 
interest.  Clopton’s  influence  dominated  everything. 
He  awed  the  prosecuting  officer,  he  captured  the 
jury,  he  did  as  he  would  with  the  witnesses.  He 
riddled  the  expert  testimony  on  which  the  prosecu- 
tion principally  based  its  case,  so  assailing  and  stul- 
tifying the  experts  that  they  retired  one  after  an- 
other from  the  witness  chair  amazed,  bewildered, 
and  crestfallen.  His  summing  up  was  such  a mar- 
vel of  eloquence  and  convincing  argument  that 
even  the  austere  judge  was  impressed,  and  there 
was  a look  of  fixed  determination  on  the  faces  of  the 
twelve  good  men  and  true  that  filed  out  of  court 
into  the  jury-room.  Five  minutes  later  they  were 
back  in  the  box,  and  when  the  foreman  declared 
the  verdict  “Not  guilty,”  there  was  a burst  of  ap- 
plause from  the  crowd  of  spectators  that  even  the 
judge’s  gavel  could  not  suppress.  Bathgate,  with 
tears  in  his  honest  eyes,  wrung  the  hand  of  his 
counsel  with  a fervor  of  gratitude  that  could  not 
find  words.  And  that  worthy  gentleman,  albeit  a 
vision  of  that  prospective  check  did  obtrude  itself 
for  the  moment,  could  not  repress  a feeling  of  grati- 
fication at  having  been  the  means  of  saving  an 
innocent  man  from  unjust  punishment  and  dis- 
grace. 

Two  days  later  the  mail  brought  to  Clopton’s 
office  a letter  from  his  late  client,  brimming  over 
with  gratitude  and  enclosing  a check  from  his  Uncle 
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William  for  the  substantial  sum  of  $5,000.  A post- 
script to  the  letter  stated  that  the  writer  was  going 
abroad — no  destination  being  specified — to  recover 
from  the  effects  of  his  recent  painful  experience. 

“ Evidently,”  thought  Clopton,  “ he  has  effected 
a reconciliation  with  his  Uncle  William,”  and  he 
straightway  dictated  a letter  to  his  agent  directing 
that  he  make  arrangements  at  once  for  the  building 
of  a new  wing  to  his  country  house  in  Westchester 
County  and  effect  other  improvements,  the  cost  of 
which  had  hitherto  convinced  him  of  their  useless- 
ness. This  unexpected  check  would  about  cover 
the  outlay,  and  why  should  he  not  spend  it  in  this 
way,  he  asked  himself. 

About  a week  later  he  entered  his  office  after 
viewing  the  improvements,  feeling  very  much  at 
peace  with  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  To 
his  surprise,  Bundy  followed  him  into  his  private 
room  holding  a letter  in  his  hand,  his  face  pale  and 
his  eyes  dilated  with  excitement. 

“ Mr.  Clopton,”  he  exclaimed,  “ that  check — that 
check  of  Mr.  Bathgate’s — ” 

“ Well?  ” inquired  Clopton. 

“ It’s  no  good,  sir,  it’s — ” 

“It’s  what?”  yelled  Clopton,  springing  to  his 
feet. 

“ It’s  a forgery,  sir.” 

* * * * 

Mr.  Clopton  has  never  since  ventured  into  the 
realm  of  criminal  law  ; neither  has  he  since  seen  or 
heard  of  the  client  whose  innocence  he  demonstrated 
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in  so  masterly  a manner  on  that  momentous  occa- 
sion. The  improvements  at  the  country  place  were 
completed,  for  it  was  too  late  to  countermand  the 
order,  but  the  check  that  was  to  have  paid  for  them 
may  be  seen  any  day  pasted  on  the  inside  of  the 
door  of  Clopton’s  safe. 

Thomas  Gaffney  Taaffe,  ’90. 
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LOVE’S  SACRIFICE. 


How  deep  the  ardent  love-sighs  breathed 
To  Christ  to-day, 

When  brother-souls  in  light  enwreathed, 

Before  the  Host  by  love  bequeathed 
Their  heart-throbs  lay. 

Hath  human  love  a sacrifice 
To  God  more  dear  ? 

Hath  there  been  given  to  the  wise, 

Or  to  the  noblest  in  men’s  eyes 
More  greatness  here  ? 

’Twill  be  but  at  the  gates  of  bliss 
More  love  they’ll  know. 

A richer  earthly  gift  than  this, 

A rarer,  purer  gem,  I wis, 

They  cannot  show. 

Feb.  2,  1899. 
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PRINCIPALLY  ABOUT  SNOW. 


THE  idea  of  going  into  training  to  write  a com- 
position is  rather  unique — some  would  even 
laugh  at  its  absurdity — but  nevertheless  such 
has  been  the  writer’s  case  exactly.  If  one  who  gets 
up  in  the  morning  stiff,  and  swearing  with  the 
cold,  and  throughout  a long  and  dreary  day  barely 
escapes  being  frozen  to  death,  is  not  in  condition  to 
write  upon  such  a subject  as  snow  for  example, 
then  his  case  is  hopeless  and  he  had  better  drop  the 
pen  and  take  up  the  pick  and  shovel. 

Snow  is  an  extremely  pleasing  thing  to  look  at 
from  the  window  of  a warm  cosy  room,  and  it  is  a 
delight  to  read  in  the  papers  of  some  great  fall  of 
snow  “up  the  state,”  or  away  off  in  Kansas,  but 
when  snow  comes  right  home  to  roost,  then  trouble 
usually  comes  with  it.  The  winter  ulster,  wrinkled 
and  furrowed  with  creases,  and  strongly  smelling 
of  moth  balls  and  camphor,  must  be  donned  and 
laughed  at  by  numerous  street  urchins,  and  un- 
mannerly people  in  the  cable  cars.  One  suddenly 
realizes  that  one’s  shoes  are  unfit  to  wear,  and  that 
rubbers  are  a crying  necessity.  Coal  is  at  a pre- 
mium and  there  is  only  one  scuttleful  in  the  house. 
The  water  pipes  have  frozen  and  the  plumber  has 
moved  to  parts  unknown.  The  children  all  need 
warm  underclothes,  and  cough  all  night,  predicting 
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large,  picturesque  bills  from  the  doctor.  The 
“stroll”  to  the  club  has  become  a dangerous  six-day 
walking  match.  Men  slip  and  fall  on  the  icy 
streets,  their  neighbors  laugh,  and  the  second  com- 
mandment is  broken  to  fragments, — and  so  on,  snow 
and  trouble — trouble  and  snow. 

The  poor  poet,  shivering  in  his  garret,  runs  his 
long  lean  hand  through  his  disheveled  hair  and 
sings  of  “Spring,  Beautiful  Spring  — if  you  shared 
a garret  with  a lot  of  scampering  rats  and  a snow 
drift,  if  your  dining  table  bent  under  the  weight  of 
a hardened  crust  of  bread,  would  you  do  otherwise? 
No  poet — no  matter  in  how  fine  a frenzy  his  eye  is 
rolling,  ever  saw  a snow-capped  Parnassus — it  in- 
variably is  sun-kissed.  But  still  a huge  mountain 
glistening  and  white  with  snow  is  a goodly  sight  to 
gaze  upon — but  always  from  a distance,  or  a car 
window. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  snow.  Sometimes  it 
falls  languidly  from  the  heavens  in  large  soft  flakes, 
at  other  times  it  slants  and  zigzags  and  whirls  upon 
the  gusts  of  the  wind,  and  its  minute  particles  pen- 
etrate through  the  smallest  cranny  and  the  stoutest 
muffler.  It  is  yellow,  or  black,  or  red  (see  a late 
number  of  the  New  York  Herald ) according  to  the 
elements  that  may  be  in  the  atmosphere. 

In  the  Klondike,  snow  eating  is  the  most  debili- 
tating vice  of  the  miners.  The  first  warning  a 
tenderfoot  gets  is  not  to  eat  any  snow.  It  creates 
an  unquenchable  and  ever  increasing  thirst  that 
would  bring  a blush  of  envy  to  the  green  cheeks  of 
an  Absinthe-frappe. 

Snow  is  a perishable  element — the  delight  of  the 
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small  school  boy,  and  the  sombre  undertaker.  It 
is  the  herald  of  la  grippe,  bronchitis,  pneumonia, 
whooping-cough,  tonsilitis.  consumption — and  snow 
balls.  As  a subject  for  a composition  that  will  be 
printed  on  the  tablets  of  Fame  and  hung  up  in  the 
corridors  of  Time,  it  is  a dire  failure. 


Junior. 
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THE  bright  red  orb  of  the  heavens  had  disap- 
peared behind  the  snow  capped  hills  of  Nova 
Scotia  on  Christmas  Eve  in  1882.  The  first 
shades  of  early  twilight  were  settling  over  the  re- 
mote village  of  Alton,  as  the  merry  jingle  of  bells 
and  the  cheerful  laughter  of  the  gay  party,  which  had 
collected  at  the  rendezvous  in  the  village,  were 
wafted  on  the  evening  breezes  across  the  silent  val- 
ley. 

Everything  being  in  readiness,  word  was  given 
to  start  and  the  gleeful  occupants  of  the  sleigh  began 
their  long  to  be  remembered  ride.  It  was  a beauti- 
fully clear  night.  A peerless  moon  shone  in  the 
heavens  and  countless  twinkling  stars  dotted  the 
firmament,  reflecting  their  silvery  rays  on  the  frost- 
covered  trees  of  the  woodlands. 

The  sleigh  went  at  a brisk  pace,  and  soon  drew 
near  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  There  they  passed 
the  grave-yard,  lonely  and  silent.  For  a moment  it 
threw  a gloom  upon  the  happy  spirits  of  the  party. 
The  scene  presented  was  indeed  very  weird.  The 
tall  pines  and  rugged  oaks  cast  huge  spectral 
shadows  across  the  graves,  while  ever  and  anon  the 
foreboding  hoot  of  an  owl  came  from  out  the  glisten- 
ing boughs  of  the  oak.  The  ivy-mantled  ruins  of 
an  old  church,  as  they  stood  lighted  up  by  the  rays 
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of  the  moon  brought  back  to  their  minds  sad,  but 
cherished  memories  of  dear  ones  who  had  passed 
away.  But  melancholy  thoughts  were  soon  for- 
gotten as  they  reached  the  open  plain,  which  sep- 
arated Alton  from  the  nearest  village,  and  merry 
songs  rang  out  upon  the  frosty  air. 

Suddenly  a sound  arose  in  the  distance,  low  and 
tremulous  at  first,  but  ending  in  one  long  wild  yell. 
To  their  trained  ears  no  second  warning  was  neces- 
sary, for  all  knew  the  danger  that  yell  brought  with 
it.  The  cry  of  “ Wolves  ! wolves  !”  was  heard  in 
shrill  tones  from  the  terrified  passengers  in  the 
sleigh.  The  horses,  understanding  the  danger,  be- 
came unmanageable;  they  snorted  and  reared  in  mad 
frenzy  and  finally  started  off  at  breakneck  speed. 
The  only  chance  of  escape  for  the  party  was  to  reach 
the  next  village,  now  about  five  miles  ahead.  Lift- 
ing up  their  hearts  to  God,  they  prayed  to  Him  for 
deliverance  from  their  danger. 

They  urged  the  good  horses  on  to  greater  efforts, 
but  the  desperate  pursuers  gained  perceptibly,  until 
their  short  angry  yelps  could  be  distinctly  heard  be- 
hind. Turning,  they  saw  the  wolves  now  only  fifty 
yards  behind,  their  tongues  lolling  out,  their  white 
tusks  gleaming  from  their  bloody  mouths,  and  their 
dark  shaggy  bodies  seemed  to  touch  the  ground  with 
every  bound.  Soon  the  enraged  beasts  were  within 
a few  yards  of  the  sleigh,  and  a few  more  leaps 
would  bring  them  to  it.  In  this  imminent  peril  one 
of  the  party,  a pioneer  hunter,  hurled  one  of  the 
large  robes,  which  covered  the  occupants  of  the 
sleigh,  at  the  ravishing  pack  behind.  Instantly 
they  pounced  upon  it,  and  in  a moment  it  was  torn 
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in  shreds.  During  the  short  time  the  wolves  spent 
in  destroying  the  robe,  the  sleigh  had  gained 
considerably.  But  the  famished  beasts  were  not  to 
be  baffled  so  easily,  and  once  more  they  started  after 
their  fleeing  prey.  At  times  they  were  running 
fairly  abreast  of  the  sleigh,  preparing  to  leap  into 
the  midst  of  the  terrified  villagers,  when  another 
lap-robe  or  coat  was  thrown  out.  This  ruse  was  kept 
up,  and  each  time  it  was  practised  a greater  distance 
separated  the  pursued  from  the  pursuers.  At  last 
the  welcome  lights  of  the  village  loomed  up  in  the 
distance,  and  the  defeated  wolves,  as  though  know- 
ing the  danger  of  pursuing  the  sleigh  too  near  to 
the  village,  soon  began  to  disperse. 


E.  J.  M.,  ’02. 
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“ PATIENCE  AND  PERSEVERANCE 
OVERCOME  MOUNTAINS.” 


THAT  patience  and  perseverance  alone  give 
success  is  so  universally  acknowledged  that 
the  divers  languages  of  the  world  simply 
teem  with  sayings  to  this  effect.  Patience  looks  an 
obstacle  calmly  and  unflinchingly  in  the  face,  sizes 
it  up  and  takes  its  measure  ; then  Perseverance  steps 
in  and  gradually,  with  deliberate  and  repeated  effort, 
overcomes  it.  Impatience,  on  the  contrary,  ap- 
proaches an  obstacle  with  hasty  step,  gives  one  or 
two  irascible  pushes,  becomes  appalled  by  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  work,  and  hastens  away  to  join  its 
fitful,  fickle  companion — Inconstancy. 

The  patient  man  succeeds  because  he  views  his 
difficulty  in  detail  and  surmounts  it  piece  by  piece, 
he  perseveres  in  his  original  design  and  has  his 
work  completed  while  his  impatient  brother  is  still 
dissatisfied  and  casting  aside  plan  after  plan.  Pa- 
tience and  Perseverance  surmounted  the  Alps  for 
Hannibal ; and  Patience,  Perseverance  and  Pebbles 
made  an  orator  of  Demosthenes.  Straw  by  straw 
the  sparrow  builds  its  nest,  and  grain  by  grain  the 
industrious  ant  tunnels  out  its  labyrinthine  home. 
The  cloud-buffeted  pyramids  and  the  continent  of 
Florida  are  everlasting  proofs  of  what  Patience  and 
Perseverance  can  accomplish.  They  not  only  over- 
come mountains — they  make  them. 
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Wherever  Shakespeare  is  read  it  is  known  that 
if  one  but  screws  his  courage  to  the  sticking  place, 
he  will  not  fail.  The  master-minds  of  all  ages  have 
been  forever  dinning  this  fact — only  differing  in 
words — into  the  ears  of  their  contemporaries.  Even 
the  groveling  Chinaman,  in  a lucid  interval  be- 
tween tea  and  opium,  solemnly  wags  his  pig-tailed 
cranium  and  tells  us : “ There  is  nothing  difficult 
under  the  sun, — it’s  only  men’s  minds  that  are  not 
determined.”  Let  us  therefore  be  patient,  and 
when  we  have  acquired  patience  let  us  only  perse- 
vere, and  be  the  mountain  ever  so  high  we  will 
finally  o’ertop  it. 

James  O’Neill,  Jr.,  ’oo. 
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SUME  ET  SUSCIPE. 


Yea,  Lord,  Thou  hast  loved  me  first ; and  love  is  true  ; 

It  brooks  no  rapine  in  its  holocaust ; 

But  whatsoe’er  its  hand  may  find  to  do, 

Godlike  and  large  it  does.  It  thaws  the  frost, 

The  thick-ribbed  ice  of  selfish  human  hearts, 

And  fills  them  with  sweet  thoughts  and  high  resolves, 
Like  Alpine  fields  with  flowers;  it  imparts 
Some  touch  of  Thine  own  Essence,  and  evolves 
From  evil  good,  from  weakness  strength  to  smite. 

And  Thou  hast  called  me  ere  I knew  Thy  name, 

A lover  pleading  in  dear  love’s  despite 
For  a heart’s  dregs,  of  all  things  drained  but  shame  ? 
Come  then  ; for  Thou  canst  cloth  my  nakedness, 
Refashion  poor  love’s  ruined  shrine,  and  build 
A secret  chamber  where  I may  confess 
Through  listening  nights,  when  all  earth’s  cries  are 
stilled, 

The  burden  of  those  years  of  doubt.  * * 

*******  aF  me ! 

Love’s  treasure-house  is  opened  now  indeed, 

And  all  His  gifts  in  life  and  time  I see, 

And  after  time,  in  His  vast  Heart  decreed, — 

The  brain’s  rare  cunning,  and  the  soul’s  best  wealth, 
Hands  dowered  with  strength  to  slay  or  save,  and 
friends, 

The  stars  of  life’s  blue  firmament,  and  health, 

The  spice  that  with  life’s  wine  so  subtly  blends, — 

All  these,  and,  with  them  all,  life’s  central  core, 

Myself,  firm-centered  in  a world  of  good. 

Myself?  Thyself!  For  twain  are  twain  no  more ! 
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For  that  last  gift  and  first,  ne’er  understood 
Save  by  Thyself,  the  Giver,  grace  and  praise  ! 

All  other  gifts  I give  Thee — they  are  Thine — 

All  gifts  of  wit  and  will  and  length  of  days, 

So  love,  Love’s  Self,  forever  more  be  mine. 

O Lord  of  love,  teach  me  a lover’s  arts, 

One  path  to  pace,  come  weal  in  life,  come  harm  ! 
Oh  grave  my  name  within  thy  heart  of  hearts, 
And  set  me  as  a seal  upon  thine  arm. 


C.  J.  Clifford,  S.  J.,  (’79). 


Beaumont  Review. 
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SANCTUM. 


ON  the  Feast  of  the  Purification,  February  2d, 
two  of  the  members  of  our  Faculty,  Rev. 
Father  O’Carroll  and  Rev.  Father  Cryan, 
pronounced  their  solemn  and  final  vows  in  the  So- 
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ciety  of  Jesus.  The  Monthly  in  behalf  of  the  stu- 
dents and  alumni  of  Alma  Mate i extends  to  each 
sincerest  congratulations  on  this  most  happy  oc- 
casion, which  marks  for  them  the  consummation  of 
their  highest  earthly  hopes  and  crowns  the  work  of 
many  years  spent  in  preparation  for  so  great  an  of- 
fering. Both  are  alumni  of  St.  John’s,  Father 
Cryan  having  been  a student  here  from  ’75  to  ’79, 
and  Father  O’Carroll  from  ’80  to  ’81. 

A mother  is  always  pleased  at  the  success  of  her 
sons  ; she  is  happy  and  proud  to  see  them  following 
the  paths  of  virtue,  but  her  joy  is  greatest  when 
those  paths  lead  to  the  altar.  Then  she  is  able  to 
return  to  the  Giver  the  charge  entrusted  to  her  fos- 
tering care.  This  joy  may  Alma  Mater  feel  to- 
day, for  from  these  halls  they  went  forth  to  join 
the  Society  of  Flim  for  whose  sake  alone  she  exists. 
Now,  after  nearly  a score  of  years,  they  return 
again  to  make  solemn  profession  of  fidelity  to  His 
cause. — 


“ A high  employ,  nor  lightly  given — 

To  serve  as  messengers  of  Heaven.  ” 

* 

* * 

We  remember  to  have  read  in  an  issue  of  the 
Dial  for  last  year  an  excellent  editorial  on  the 
duties  incumbent  on  every  Catholic  student  during 
his  college  career.  The  article  in  question  was  a 
resume  of  the  annual  retreat  given  at  the  college, 
St.  Mary’s,  Kansas,  and  the  chief  point  insisted  on 
was  the  duty  of  every  student  while  at  college  of 
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taking  a determined  stand  in  the  interests  of  God 
and  religion,  as  a preparation  for  his  duties  as  a 
Catholic  citizen  in  later  life.  We  were  pleased  to 
see  in  a recent  issue  of  the  Ave  Maria  a reference 
evidently  to  the  same  article  and  some  excellent  re- 
marks to  the  same  effect.  We  take  the  liberty  of 
quoting  the  article  entire,  the  more  readily  as  it  re- 
flects credit  upon  a sister  college : “In  a ser- 
mon preached  last  year  at  the  annual  retreat  of 
the  students  of  St.  Mary’s  College,  Kansas,  the 
speaker  pointed  out  the  duty  devolving  upon 
our  young  men  to  take  an  active  part  in  all 
that  concerns  the  interests  of  religion  and  the  wel- 
fare of  society  and  their  country.  It  was  in- 
sisted on  that  the  performance  of  this  duty  should 
begin  in  the  little  world  of  the  college  ; and  that 
those  students  who,  through  human  respect,  allow 
evil  influences  to  prevail,  who  never  combat  a 
wrong  opinion  or  oppose  a reprehensible  act,  are  in 
danger  of  becoming  moral  cowards  in  after-life. 
The  world  is  full  of  affaid-of-their-shadow  men,  and 
there  are  any  number  of  Catholics  among  them. 
These  are  often  the  best  of  men  otherwise,  pious, 
charitable,  faithful  to  the  obligations  of  their  re- 
ligion,! though  at  all  times  disposed  to  “walk  around 
the  block  in  order  to  avoid  self-assertion  of  any 
kind.”  In  a country  like  ours  it  is  useless  to  try 
to  avoid  religious  opposition.  One  ought  to  expect 
it  and  be  prepared  for  it, — first  by  a good  life  and  a 
firm  hold  on  correct  principles ; and  then  meet  it 
with  all  the  energy  and  influence  one  can  exert.  It 
isn’t  enough  for  a Catholic  young  man  to  be  good  ; 
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he  ought  also  to  do  good,  and  there  is  any  amount 
of  it  to  be  done. 

“This  excessive  timidity  or  supineness  on  the  part 
of  Catholics  accounts,  to  a great  extent,  for  the  fre- 
quency of  attacks  on  the  Church,  the  widespread 
ignorance  of  her  teaching,  the  low  standard  of  her 
politics,  and  numerous  other  evils.  Any  sign  of  a 
decrease  in  culpable  inactivity  among  Catholic  citi- 
zens is  especially  gratifying,  and  we  like  to  think 
that  the  discourse  to  which  we  have  referred  has 
already  borne  fruit.  We  were  reminded  of  it  the 
other  day  when,  turning  the  pages  of  an  influential 
newspaper  which  has  been  discussing  the  question 
of  immortality,  we  saw  a statement  of  the  Catholic 
argument  upon  it,  signed,  “ A Xavier  Man.”  He 
hails  from  Brooklyn.  This  is  the  very  stamp  of 
man  most  needed  ; and  if  all  our  colleges  were 
what  they  ought  to  be,  there  would  be  Xavier  men 
hailing  from  every  city  in  the  Union.” 

* 

* * 

'We  have  just  emerged  from  the  ordeal  of  mid- 
winter examination ; but  amid  the  accompanying 
fear  and  trepidation  those  sage  words  of  the  old 
play  reassured  us : 

“ Industrious  wisdom  often  does  prevent, 

What  lazy  folly  thinks  inevitable.  ’ ’ 

Our  quotation  recalls  the  words  of  one  of  our 
professors  recently,  on  the  need  of  now  acquiring 
habits  of  hard  study  as  a preparation  for  the  work 
of  life  after  the  completion  of  our  college  course. 
Our  advantages  for  such  self-culture  are  not  few  at 
St.  John’s.  To  speak  only  of  our  natural  facilities, 
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we  enjoy  here  the  calm  and  quiet  of  the  country — 
the  otium  so  desirable  for  literary  pursuits — and  at 
the  same  time  we  are  not  without  the  pale  of  urban 
life.  He  who  cannot  bring  himself  to  study  with 
regularity  and  diligence  while  so  situated  will 
hardly  do  so  later  in  the  busy  law  office  or  medical 
school,  amidst  the  din  and  confusion  of  public  life, 
with  conditions  so  different  from  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  his  college  home. 

* 

* * 

It  certainly  augurs  well  for  the  coming  baseball 
season  to  see  so  many  men  training  each  day  with 
the  regularity  and  energy  that  characterize  thor- 
ough earnestness.  Though  the  coach  has  not  as 
yet  arrived,  the  training  is  carried  out  quite  com- 
pletely and — auspicious  omen — a spirit  of  hqrmony 
prevails. 

One  requirement  of  training  that  should  be  in- 
sisted on,  is  the  non-use  of  tobacco,  especially  of 
cigarettes.  As  all  know,  tobacco  is  always  more  or 
less  harmful  to  an  athlete,  and  it  is  useless  to  look 
for  the  full  benefits  of  special  diet  and  measures  of 
the  kind  if  he  does  not  fulfill  the  other  equally  im- 
portant requirements. 

If  we  were  to  base  our  hopes  of  a successful  sea- 
son on  the  schedule  alone,  they  would  be  well 
founded.  The  schedule  is  an  excellent  one,  well 
worthy  of  the  winning  team  we  hope  to  bring  out. 
For  securing  this,  as  well  as  for  his  energy  in  all 
other  matters,  the  manager  deserves  full  credit. 
But  joy  is  never  unalloyed  and  bright  hopes  are 
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ever  fraught  with  fear.  Our  fears  now  are  of  the 
pest  from  the  side-lines,  who  stands  afar  off  and 
hurls  his  malicious  darts  at  the  athlete  in  the  field. 
This  cynical  creature,  weak  in  himself  yet  harmful 
to  everything  good,  has  already  put  in  an  appearance 
and  should  be  squelched  at  the  outset. 


P.  D.,  ’99. 
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THE  COMPETITIVE  ESSAY. 


THE  prize  offered  by  the  Monthly  a short  time 
ago,  for  the  best  literary  essay  contributed  to 
its  pages  within  a certain  date,  has  been 
awarded  to  “The  Drama  in  America,”  written  by 
Mr.  Jas.  O’Neill,  Jr. 

Though  the  time  limit  was  very  brief,  hardly 
more  than  a week,  five  praiseworthy  essays  were 
received  and  have  appeared  ; three  in  the  Novem- 
ber, and  two  in  the  December  issue  of  the  Monthly. 
The  names  of  the  writers  and  their  essays  are  as 
follows:  “On  Writing,”  M.  A.  Zuricalday,  ’99 ; 
“The  Drama  in  America,”  Jas.  O’Neill,  Jr.,  ’00; 
“ The  Power  of  Circumstance,”  Michael  A.  Larkin, 
’00  ; “ Washington  Irving,”  Robert  J.  McLoughlin, 
’00 ; “ The  Grave  of  Drake,”  J.  Stanislaus  Taaffe, 
’02. 

The  judges  were  two  of  the  faculty  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier’s  College,  West  16th  Street.  Both  concur- 
red in  awarding  the  first  place  to  “ The  Drama  in 
America;”  the  second  place  was  given  by  one  to 
the  essay  “ On  Writing,”  by  the  other  to  “ The 
Power  of  Circumstance.” 

For  the  guidance  and  instruction  of  the  writers, 
we  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  at  length  from  the 
criticism  of  one  of  the  judges  : 

“ As  all  were  free  to  select  what  subjects  they 
pleased,  the  choice  should,  I think,  militate  for  each 
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in  proportion  to  the  more  universal  interest  of  the 
subject  chosen.  Viewed  in  this  light,  ‘ The  Grave 
of  Drake’  seems  to  have  little  to  recommend  it. 
The  interest  which  centres  round  a poet  generally 
results  from  an  interest  in  his  poetry,  and  the  aver- 
age reader  cares  little  whether  he  was  born  in  a 
palace  or  a hovel,  whether  he  is  buried  in  West- 
minster or  out  of  it.  The  subject  admitted  of 
merely  a few  disconnected  statements  without  any 
opportunity  for,  or  attempt  at  development. 

“ The  name  of  ‘ our  own  Irving  ’ will  always  be 
dear  to  every  lover  of  books,  but  the  same  might 
also  be  said  of  a hundred  others ; he  is,  it  is  true, 
like  so  many  others,  a favorite,  but  not  the  favorite 
of  everybody.  The  writer  seems,  therefore,  to  nar- 
row his  field  of  action  by  the  selection,  and  further- 
more he  has  said  nothing  which  was  not  already- 
said  of  Washington  Irving  half  a hundred  times 
and  in  half  a hundred  ways.  The  sketch  of  his 
life  is  just  such  as  one  might  expect  to  find 
as  an  introduction  to  any  of  the  writer’s  works. 

“ ‘ The  Power  of  Circumstance  ’ belongs  more  pro- 
perly to  the  domain  of  essays,  and  it  is  not  wanting 
in  interest;  the  subject  is,  however,  open  to  gross 
misinterpretation,  and  this  the  writer  does  nothing 
to  ward  off.  He  even  openly  declares  that  we 
cannot  control  circumstances.  ‘ The  man,  the  sub- 
ject and  the  occasion  ’ are,  it  is  true,  all  essential 
requisites  of  every  great  production,  but  it  has  also 
been  well  said  that  ‘ Men  at  some  time  are  masters 
of  their  fate.’  The  circumstance  which  opened  the 
interior  eye  of  St.  Alphonsus  Diguori  when  he  ex- 
claimed: ‘ World,  I know  thee  now’  was,  doubt- 
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less,  such  a one  as  the  writer  speaks  of,  for  it  brought 
with  it  strong  conviction,  which  permanently  abid- 
ing with  him,  contributed  much  to  making  him  a 
Saint.  This  is  the  ‘ tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,’ 
but  its  ebb  and  flow  is  much  less  frequent  than 
most  people  think.  The  most  natural  results  of  our 
every  day  actions  are  thrown  into  the  swollen  cate- 
gory of  ‘circumstances  over  which  I have  had  no 
control.’  To  sit  and  meditate  upon  1 the  power  of 
circumstance,’  unless  it  be  with  a view  of  controlling 
our  own,  would  be  a worthless  speculation  and  pro- 
bably a harmful  one. 

“To  the  two  following  essays  I readily  give  prefer- 
ence, but  I do  not  feel  so  much  at  ease  in  determin- 
ing their  relative  merits.  That  on  writing  contains 
in  brief  outline  some  excellent  suggestions  which, 
if  diligently  followed,  would  do  away  with  much  of 
the  difficulty  experienced  in  writing,  and  would  de- 
monstrate that,  even  in  its  perfection,  it  is  as  much 
the  outcome  of  persevering  practice  as  of  innate 
talent.  Still  the  essay  savors  much  of  what  is  found 
in  myriad  treatises  on  composition  and  rhetoric;  it 
is  coldly  didactic  and  rather  useful  than  interesting. 
The  writer  moreover  almost  at  the  outset  touches  on 
a psychological  problem,  the  evolving  of  the  idea 
and  its  onward  march  until  it  finds  expression  on 
paper,  but  does  not  do  anything  to  throw,  light  on 
the  process.  If,  as  he  says,  the  thoughts  of  him  who 
is  about  to  write  begin  in  chaos,  it  would  be  very 
pertinent  to  give  some  explanation  of  how  they  are 
got  out  of  it.  Again,  he  makes  the  ‘ very  essence 
of  writing  ’ consist  in  knowing  ‘ how  to  express 
ourselves,’  ‘in  style,’  in  the  ‘ modus  quo .’  This 
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would  hold  il  ‘ writing  ’ be  taken  in  its  more  re- 
stricted sense,  as  opposed  to  thinking,  but  the  word 
seems  to  be  commonly  accepted  as  also  embracing  the 
idea  itself,  the  ''id  quod.'  We  commonly  speak  of 
a style  as  being  vigorous,  nervous,  bold,  flowing, 
clear,  concise,  and  so  forth,  and  surely  these  expres- 
sions pertain  as  much  to  the  ideas  as  to  the  words. 
He  also  frequently  departs  from  common  usage,  and 
even  from  his  own  principles,  in  his  selection  of 
words  and  phrases.  ‘Facilitation,’  ‘publicity,’ 

‘ touched  pen  to  paper,’  ‘ bring  forth’  ‘ expell- 
ing,’ ‘ strength  there  is  in  them,’  seem  to  me  in- 
elegant at  least,  though  they  might  stand  perhaps 
elsewhere. 

“The  essay  on  the  Drama  in  America  appeared  to 
me  a very  happy  choice  of  a subject.  It  has  had  a 
load  of  interest  for  every  nation  in  every  age,  and 
although  what  is  true  of  the  nation  is  not  always 
true  of  the  individual,  it  seems  to  be  so  here. 
Everybody  speaks  of  the  drama,  everybody  is  en- 
thusiastic about  it,  at ‘least  everybody  who  proposes 
to  be  anybody.’  In  the  essay  its  standing  in  the 
past  is  well  contrasted  with  that  of  the  present,  and 
the  decadence  is  clearly  shown  and  admirably  ac- 
counted for  as  to  its  ‘ how,’  ‘ why,’  ‘ wherefore.’ 

“The  general  condition  is  well  exemplified  by  our 
theatres  in  New  York,  for  the  tide  of  vitiated  taste 
flows  as  fast  as  water,  and  like  it  finds  its  level. 
The  sequence  of  thought  is  good,  and  in  the  denun- 
ciation of  our  present  system  the  words  are  well 
chosen,  the  style  masculine  and  worthy  of  a Carlyle. 
Every  sentence  serves  its  purpose,  has  its  proper 
place,  and  a graceful  ease  pervades  the  whole.” 
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NEWS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


THE  GLEE  CLUB  CONCERT. 

On  Thursday,  December  22d,  the  Glee,  Banjo 
and  Mandolin  Clubs  gave  their  first  concert  of  the 
season.  A very  select  audience,  consisting  of  invi- 
ted guests,  the  students  and  their  friends,  was  enter- 
tained and  very  agreeably,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  frequent  encores. 

The  Glee  Club  distinguished  itself,  especially  in 
“Tutti  Frutti”  and  “Fordham  Swell  Cadets,”  while 
“Oh  ! What  a Beautiful  Ocean,”  by  Mr.  O’Gorman, 
assisted  by  the  Glee  Club,  was  repeatedly  encored. 
The  other  glees  were  all  very  good,  notably,  “What 
Do  You  Think  of  That?”  the  composition  of  Mr. 
Edwin  T.  Fasset,  1902,  and  “ Handsome  Men,” 
which  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  James  H.  O’Neill, 
1900. 

All  the  selections  by  the  Banjo  Club  were  ren- 
dered with  a skill  and  finish  that  leads  us  to  expect 
great  things  from  that  organization  during  the  en- 
suing year.  The  quartette,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Rabel,  Harrington,  Sinnott  and  Dunn,  was  very 
good,  as  were  also  Messrs.  Harrington,  Dunlevey, 
McGowan  and  Mitchell,  in  the  mandolin  quartette. 
The  treat  of  the  evening,  however,  was  Mr.  Ferra- 
ra's cornet  solo,  that  gentleman  receiving  several 
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This  was  only  a foretaste  of  what  we  are  to  re- 
ceive from  the  “ Glee  Club  Organization,”  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  hard  at  work  preparing  for  their 
concert  in  the  People’s  Opera  House,  at  Mount 
Vernon.  We  are  informed  by  one  who  knows,  that 
our  friends  in  Mount  Vernon  will  be  very  agree- 
ably surprised  on  February  nth  next. 

The  grand  annual  concert  in  Carnegie  Hall,  has 
been  announced  for  April  15th. 

T.  McCormick,  ’oi. 


FATHER  MCCARTHY’S  EECTURE. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  December  21st,  Rev. 
Francis  McCarthy,  S.J.,  gave  a very  entertaining 
illustrated  lecture  on  Rome.  The  subject,  although 
one  which  has  been  treated  in  every  conceivable 
manner,  is  nevertheless  always  most  interesting  to 
the  student,  for  it  brings  him  into  contact  with 
the  history  of  a people  with  whom  he  is  so  closely 
associated. 

The  reverend  lecturer  seemed  to  be  familiar  with 
every  historic  spot  in  Rome  from  his  clear  and  de- 
tailed descriptions  of  the  stately  and  massive  ruins, 
relics  of  the  pristine  strength  of  the  Roman,  and  of 
the  magnificent  temples  and  edifices,  the  triumphs 
of  modern  genius.  The  views  were  exceedingly 
fine,  illustrating  every  place  of  interest  in  Rome. 
Those  were  especially  good  which  pictured  the  his- 
toric forum  and  the  renowned  St.  Peter’s. 


E.  J.  M.,  ’02. 
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LIBRARY  NOTES. 


The  Librarians  have  been  hard  at  work  for  the 
last  two  weeks  verifying  the  Library  Catalogue. 
Book  by  book  the  whole  library  has  been  gone 
through.  Those  books  also  which  have  been  received 
since  the  catalogue  was  printed,  or  which  had  been 
lost  sight  of,  have  been  noted.  Thus  material  has 
been  prepared  for  a new  and  complete  catalogue 
which  it  is  expected  will  appear  in  the  near  future. 

The  Moderator  of  the  Library  Association  wishes 
to  thank  the  members  of  the  Association  for  their 
untiring  and  generous  co-operation  in  the  tedious 
work  of  revising,  correcting,  and  completing  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Students’  Library. 
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FORDHAMENSIA. 


A T the  reading  of  Marks  just  before  going  home 
for  the  Christmas  vacation,  the  Rev.  Rector  of 
the  college  made  an  announcement  that  sent  a thrill 
of  pleasure  through  the  heart  of  every  student  pres- 
ent in  old  Armory  Hall.  The  day  originally  deter- 
mined on  for  the  return  of  the  boys,  was  Friday, 
January  6th.  It  was  announced  that  for  some  very 
special  reasons  it  seemed  good  to  the  President  and 
Faculty  of  the  college,  to  put  off  the  return  of  the 
students  until  Sunday  evening,  January  8th.  This 
was  the  Rev.  President’s  Christmas  gift  to  the  stu- 
dents. It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  this  announce- 
ment was  greeted  with  prolonged  applause.  The 
Rev.  President  concluded  his  remarks  on  this 
topic  by  saying  that  every  present  required  a re- 
turn. Hence,  his  present  of  an  extension  of  the 
Christmas  holidays  called  for  a prompt  and  punctual 
return  to  college  at  the  end  of  the  holidays. 

— We  must  congratulate  the  student  body  for  re- 
membering so  well  the  Rev.  President’s  hint  about 
a prompt  and  punctual  return  on  Sunday,  January 
8th,  for  on  that  evening  nearly  all  the  boys  had  re- 
turned, and  by  the  next  morning  all  except  a few 
who  were  detained  by  grippe,  had  reported.  We 
are  pleased  to  chronicle  this,  for  nothing  is  better 
calculated  to  obtain  new  favors  than  a practical 
appreciation  of  those  already  granted. 
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— We  trust  that  all  enjoyed  the  vacation.  Certainly 
all  seemed  radiant  on  their  return  to  the  old  halls, 
and  though  the  memories  of  the  pleasant  days  they 
had  just  spent  at  home  still  clung  to  them,  like  the 
scent  of  roses  about  the  shattered  vase,  yet  all  looked 
resolved  to  bow  again  to  the  yoke  of  discipline,  and 
to  devote  themselves  to  hard  and  solid  work  in  pre- 
paration tor  the  examinations  which  are  near  at 
hand. 

— Our  billiard  and  reading  rooms  have  been 
thoroughly  overhauled.  The  old  lockers  in  the 
billiard  room  have  been  removed,  and  two  neat 
property  closets  now  take  their  place.  The  walls 
of  both  the  billiard  and  reading  rooms  have 
been  repainted,  and  this  time  a brighter  tint  has 
been  given  to  both  walls  and  ceilings.  The  ceilings 
of  the  two  rooms  have  been  calcimined  and  frescoed. 
The  painter’s  skilled  hand  has  scattered  about  both 
ceilings  wreaths  of  red,  white  and  blue  flowers 
which  continually  remind  us  at  present  of  the  near 
approach  of  spring.  The  woodwork,  too,  in  both 
rooms  has  been  retouched  with  paint,  and  a beauti- 
ful oak  finish  given  to  the  whole.  We  now  seethe 
old  paintings  back  in  their  accustomed  places;  and 
one  feels  when  he  enters  the  newly  furnished  rooms 
the  home  feeling  of  comfort  creeping  over  him,  and 
the  thought  wells  up  in  his  mind  that  even  though 
he  be  far  from  home  and  dear  ones,  yet  there  are 
those  about  him  who  take  a deep  interest  in  him, 
and  are  trying  to  make  his  college  life  not  only 
bearable,  but  also  agreeable  and  pleasant. 
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— We  fail  to  see  why  it  should  be  necessary  to 
have  officers  in  these  rooms;  for  the  pride  each  stu- 
dent should  take  in  the  reading  and  billiard  rooms 
ought  to  be  a sufficient  guarantee  that  property  will 
be  respected  and  order  preserved. 

— There  is  another  point  I should  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  in  regard  to  the  reading  room  especi- 
ally. Some  of  the  “ youths  ” among  us  seem  to 
forget  that  others  besides  themselves  frequent  these 
rooms  and  would  like  to  read  the  papers  and  maga- 
zines. These  youngsters  clip  from  the  papers  what- 
ever pleases  them  ; and  carry  off  papers  and  maga- 
zines with  an  indifference  regarding  the  rights  of 
others  to  these  same  papers  and  magazines  that  is 
worthy  of  barbarians.  It  might  profit  them  to  read 
the  series  of  articles  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Sun  some  years  ago  on  the  characteristics  of 
the  “ Great  American  Hog.”  The  principle  which 
prompts  this  conduct  in  these  selfish  creatures  is: 
occupet  extremum  Scabies.  Such  persons  ought  to 
be  ignominiously  expelled  from  the  reading  room. 

— Although  in  the  repairs  made  the  reading  and 
billiard  rooms  have  been  remembered,  the  old  gym- 
nasium has  not  been  forgotten.  The  piano  which 
hitherto  occupied  the  centre  of  the  gymnasium,  has 
been  relegated  to  the  corner  near  the  reading  room. 
It  is  there  to  remain.  Dumb  bells  and  Indian 
clubs,  a new  set,  now  line  the  walls  of  the  gym- 
nasium, the  chest  weights  which  have  so  long  stood 
in  the  entrance  have  been  removed  and  placed  in 
more  conspicuous  places  inside  the  gymnasium 
proper.  New  parallel  bars  and  a punching  bag 
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and  disk  have  also  been  added  to  our  gymnasium 
apparatus.  A climbing  pole,  too,  is  a great  source 
of  amusement  and  exercise  to  many.  None  can 
deny  that  the  evening  recreations  have  became 
very  enjoyable  since  the  advent  of  the  boxing 
gloves.  We  look  forward  to  many  pleasant  recre- 
ations for  exhibitions  in  the  manly  art  of  self-defence 
to  be  given  by  such  masters  as  Messrs.  Larkin, 
Wade,  T.  McLoughlin  and  others  not  less  skilful. 

— We  congratulate  our  baseball  candidates  on 
the  spirit  they  are  even  now  throwing  into  their 
work.  Their  promptitude  in  getting  to  their  work 
commends  itself  to  all — all  would  do  well  to  take 
pattern  by  them.  The  coach  is  daily  expected. 
We  know  him  already,  for  he  was  with  us  last  au- 
tumn. We  know  how  devoted  he  is  to  his  work. 
Hence,  with  great  reason  do  we  look  forward  to 
having  a great  team  on  the  diamond  this  year.  We 
congratulate  you,  boys,  for  the  spirit  you  are  throw- 
ing into  your  work,  and  we  give  a vote  of  thanks  to 
the  manager  and  captain  for  the  impetus  that  they 
have  given  to  baseball  matters. 

— The  grand  stand  and  track  do  not  seem  to  be 
so  far  distant  after  all.  The  alumni  committee  met 
here  last  Sunday  a week  ago  and  when  they  were 
informed  of  the  plans  of  the  home  athletic  com- 
mittee regarding  the  grand  stand  and  track,  they 
became  enthusiastic,  and  promised  their  aid  in  the 
matter. 

— Every  thing  promises  well  for  a glorious  season. 
Let  us  all  try  and  make  it  such. 


J.  E.  T. 
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SECOND  DIVISION. 

— The  return  after  the  Christmas  vacation  was 
very  gradual.  Some  of  the  students  have  prolonged 
their  vacation  and  have  not  yet  returned. 

— After  all  it  is  something  to  be  an  officer  of  the 
division.  On  Wednesday,  January  nth,  the 
officers  took  a trip  to  the  city  and  saw  the  play 
“If  I were  a King,”  at  St.  Francis  Xavier’s. 

— The  students  of  our  division  seem  to  be  all  very 
anxious  to  pass  the  coming  examination.  It  is  not 
remarkable  to  see  at  times  one  or  two  boys  taking 
extra  study,  but  when  the  whole  division  stays  up, 
then,  indeed,  it  is  time  to  express  surprise. 

— Well,  the  “cage”  is  up  at  last.  The  prospects 
are  not  very  brilliant  as  yet.  However,  from  the 
twenty-two  boys  who  have  reported  for  practice, 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  get  a very  good  team. 

— A hand-ball  tournament  is  now  in  progress. 
The  winners  will  be  made  known  in  the  next  num- 
ber of  the  Monthly. 

Charles  J.  Murn. 


ST.  JOHN’S  HALL. 


The  “ old  ” boys  are  all  back,  with  the  admirable 
promptness  which  has  always  distinguished  them. 
Thus  far  we  have  two  new  students.  On  our  return 
we  had  a feast  which  was  certainly  welcome,  and  to 
which  we  did  full  justice. 


The  mid-year  examinations  are  rapidly  ap- 
proaching and  the  boys  who  have  never  had  the  ex- 
perience of  “ being  interviewed,”  are  asking  all 
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sorts  of  questions.  To  hear  those  questions  answered 
one  would  think  that  the  examiners  were  monstrous, 
green-eyed  dragons,  who  are  only  waiting  for  a chance 
to  gobble  one  up.  The  idea! 

A new  feature  has  appeared  here.  A “club”  has 
been  formed,  which  has  for  its  object  the  advance- 
ment of  its  members  in  athletics  as  well  as  in  dra- 
matic and  literary  pursuits.  The  membership  is 
limited  to  thirteen.  An  objection  was  made  to  this 
by  one  of  the  members  who  thought  that  twelve 
was  a better  number.  However,  when  he  found 
out  that  his  real  reason  was  known,  he  gracefully 
yielded. 

Practice  has  begun  in  the  “ cage,”  which  was  put 
up  shortly  after  our  return.  There  are  numerous  as- 
pirants for  the  “Tyros”  and  there  is  promise  that 
there  will  be  an  interesting  struggle  for  the  posi- 
tions on  the  representative  team  of  the  Hall.  The 
coach  is  rapidly  developing  pitchers,  and  we  trust 
that  we  shall  have  two  first  class  twirlers  for  the  sea- 
son of  ’99.  Francis  Sullivan  has  been  elected 
manager.  His  energy  and  success  as  manager  of 
the  foot-ball  team  no  doubt  prompted  the  members 
of  the  Hall  to  place  him  in  this  position  also.  He 
has  already  begun  to  secure  games. 

Coasting  and  skating  were  the  chief  sports  during 
the  past  month  and  we  enjoyed  both  immensely. 
Our  fields  and  terraces  were  covered  with  ice,  thus 
making  the  sport  convenient  for  us.  Those  afflicted 
with  that  tired  feeling  were  not  obliged  to  take  the 
long  walk  to  the  pond. 
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Our  “ Electric  King  ” is  often  found  very  busy 
at  work  with  new  experiments  and  inventions.  A 
mysterious  box  accompanied  him  on  his  return 
from  the  holidays.  Who  knows  what  will  come 
next  ? Perhaps  the  true  nature  of  electricity  will 
be  discovered  shortly  by  him.  All  hail  to  our 
“ Electric  ” friend. 


W.  J.  Hinchliffe, 

First  Academic. 
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AMONG  THE  OLD  BOYS. 


ARRANGEMENTS  for  the  Alumni  dinner 
have  been  almost  completed.  It  will  be 
held  on  Wednesday,  February  8th,  at  the 
Hotel  Manhattan.  The  Committee  in  charge  con- 
sists of  the  president,  Dr.  Butler,  ’84  ; Rev.  D.  H. 
O’Dwyer,  ’84 ; Dr.  Edward  Aspell,  Arthur  Mc- 
Aleenan  and  J.  Tufton  Mason,  ’98.  All  the  speak- 
ers had  not  been  chosen  up  to  the  hour  of  going 
to  press,  so  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  entire  toast 
list.  The  Rev.  Father  Campbell,  S.J.,  will  respond 
to  the  toast,  “ Our  College  ” ; the  Rev.  M.  J.  Mc- 
Evoy,  ’77,  will  speak  for  “ Our  Clergy  ” ; Lieuten- 
ant Edward  S.  Martin,  ’92,  for  “ Our  Army  ” ; J. 
Tufton  Mason,  ’98,  for  “ Our  Hopefuls,”  and  T. 
Gaffney  Taaffe,  the  historian  of  the  Association,  for 
“ Ourselves.”  The  Committee’s  returns  indicate 
that  the  attendance  will  be  larger  than  ever. 

The  Alumni  Athletic  Committee  met  at  the 
College,  Sunday,  January  22.  The  prospects  for 
the  coming  year  and  the  ways  and  means  of  raising 
funds  were  discussed.  As  there  was  not  a full  at- 
tendance no  definite  plans  were  decided  upon,  that 
matter  being  deferred  until  the  next  meeting,  two 
weeks  later.  They  visited  the  field  where  Father 
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Cryan  outlined  his  plans  for  a new  track  and  grand 
stand.  It  is  probable  that  by  the  next  meeting 
some  definite  plan  for  carrying  out  those  plans  will 
have  been  formulated. 

Professor  Arthur  H.  Dundon,  Vice-President  of 
the  Normal  College,  New  York,  died  Saturday, 
January  14th.  Professor  Dundon  was  an  Alumnus  of 
Fordham,  having  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  in  1889. 

The  Rev.  James  P.  Fagan,  S.J.,  of  the  class  of 
’76,  who  was  until  Christmas  professor  of  rhetoric 
here,  has  been  obliged  to  resign  his  chair  owing  to 
failing  health.  He  was  transferred  during  the  holi- 
days to  St.  Joseph’s  Church,  Philadelphia,  in  the 
hope  that  the  change  of  occupation  and  lighter 
labors  would  enable  him  to  recuperate.  Since  his 
removal  he  has  been  obliged  to  undergo  a surgical 
operation  for  appendicitis,  but  at  latest  accounts  he 
was  recovering. 

The  Rev.  C.  B.  O’Reilly,  ’76,  has  informed  us  of 
the  recent  marriage  of  his  classmate,  John  W. 
Coogan,  of  Windsor  Locks,  Conn.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  a month  or  two  ago  by  Bishop  Tier- 
ney, of  Hartford. 

The  return  to  New  York  of  the  69th  regiment, 
brings  back  two  Fordham  men,  who  are  well 
known  to  students  of  recent  years,  Lieutenant 
Martin  O’Neill  Galvin,  and  Lieutenant  Daniel 
Sullivan.  Both  enlisted  as  privates  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  and  have  risen  by  meritorious 
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service  to  their  present  rank.  Another  former 
Fordham  student  whose  military  services  have  been 
thus  far  overlooked  by  us  is  Barker  Van  Zandt,  of 
Bedford  Park,  who  was  a member  of  the  71st  New 
York  Regiment.  He  has  not  yet  fully  recovered 
from  the  severe  attack  of  malarial  fever  which  he 
contracted  in  the  Santiago  Campaign. 

Major  Clarence  R.  Edwards,  U.  S.  A.,  who  was 
military  instructor  here  in  ’91  and  ’92,  has  gone  to 
the  Philippines  as  chief  of  staff  to  General  Lawton. 
General  Lawton’s  expedition  left  New  York  Janu- 
ary 19th,  on  the  transport  Grant. 

A few  days  before  Christmas  we  received  a call 
from  Dr.  John  Caffrey,  who  will  be  remembered  as 
a student  here  in  ’89-’90.  Dr.  Caffrey,  who  has  but 
recently  received  his  degree  in  medicine,  volun- 
teered as  a hospital  attendant  during  the  war,  and 
is  still  in  the  United  States’  service.  He  is  sta- 
tioned at  Governor’s  Island,  New  York.  He  ex- 
pects that  the  increase  of  the  army  will  advance 
him  to  the  medical  corps,  with  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant. 

Despite  the  inclement  weather  the  Glee  Club 
concert,  on  December  2 2d,  brought  many  old  stu- 
dents to  Fordham.  Among  them  were  Dr.  T.  J. 
Dunn,  ’84;  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Halpin,  ’86;  Joseph  I. 
Berry,  ’88;  P.  Paulding  Brant,  ’97,  and  William  P. 
Taaffe.  Others  who  have  visited  us  recently  are 
Dr.  J.  N.  Butler,  ’84;  Rev.  M.  J.  McEvoy,  ’77;  Dr. 
John  Aspell,  ’82 ; Joseph  J.  Marrin,  Mr.  John 
Lunny,  S.J.  ; John  C.  McNeilly,  ’90 ; Andres  B. 
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Crosas,  ’97;  James  A.  Wilson,  ’97,  and  Leo  O’Dono- 
van, ’98. 

We  have  been  informed  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Alfred  W.  Slevin,  formerly  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
who  was  a student  here  about  twenty  years  ago. 
He  died  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  after  receiving  all  the 
Sacraments  of  the  Church. 

We  received  a call  during  the  month  from  Dr. 
Patrick  Sullivan,  who  was  a tower  of  strength  on 
the  baseball  team  in  the  early  years  of  this  decade. 
He  entered  Georgetown  Medical  School  after  leav- 
ing Fordham,  and,  with  Bob  Carmody,  contributed 
largely  towards  establishing  Georgetown  in  the 
world  of  college  athletics.  He  was  married  re- 
cently, and  was  on  his  wedding  tour  when  he 
visited  us. 

Lieutenant  Edward  H.  Martin,  ’92,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
received  the  expected  transfer.  He  has  been  as- 
signed to  the  Fifth  Artillery,  Battery  C,  stationed 
at  Fort  Hamilton,  but  has  been  sent  thence  tem- 
porarily to  Sandy  Hook,  where  he  is  second  in 
command,  quartermaster,  commissary  and  treas- 
urer. 

General  James  R.  O’Beirne,  ’57,  was  elected 
State  Vice-President  for  New  York,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Irish  Historical  Society,  at  the  meeting  recently 
held  in  New  York. 

The  Rev.  James  E.  Bobier,  ’69,  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  Rockville  Centre,  L.  I.,  to  the  pastor- 
ate of  the  Church  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  Brook- 
lyn, New  York. 
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The  Rev.  Thomas  I.  Cryan,  S.J.,  and  the  Rev. 
Peter  J.  O’Carroll,  S.J.,  who  pronounced  the  final 
vows  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  on  February  2d,  are 
both  old  Fordhamites,  Father  Cryan  having  been 
in  residence  here  from  ’75  to  ’7 9,  and  Father 
O’Carroll  from  ’80  to  ’81. 


ATHLETICS. 
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T is  to  be  regretted  that  we  were  not  represented 
in  the  indoor  games  of  the  K.  A.  C.,  which  were 
held  in  Madison  Square  Garden.  The  reason  was 
that  the  men  were  not  in  trim  ; moreover,  our 
crack  sprinters  were  preparing  for  some  important 
“ exams  ” and  did  not  care  to  take  any  chances. 
It  is  reported  that  active  training  for  the  spring 
meet  will  begin  the  second  week  in  February. 


On  January  nth,  Manager  Me Partland  issued  the 
call  for  candidates  for  the  ’Varsity  baseball  team. 
Twenty  men  responded  and  work  in  the  cage  began 
at  once.  Mr.  Gary,  the  coach,  arrives  February  1st 
to  put  on  the  finishing  touches  to  the  work  which 
had  been  started  by  Captain  Murphy. 

C.  J.  Vion,  ’99. 
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EXCHANGES. 


^ ^ -T"^  X AMINATION  ! ! ! Vacation  ! ! Xmas  ! ! Bliss  ! ! ! ” 
PV  This  is  a quototion  from  an  echo — one  of  the 
Echoes  of  the  Pines.  It  has  all  the  appearance 
of  being  sincere  too — though  how  any  one  could  be  so 
elated  at  the  prospect  of  leaving  “ The  Pines  ” — that  is  if 
its  pictures  give  anything  like  a true  idea  of  its  charms — 
is  really  beyond  our  comprehension.  We  wish  to  express 
our  admiration  for  The  Echoes.  It  is  a literary  paper,  and 
teems  with  worthy  articles  on  such  subjects  as  “The 
Faerie  Queen,  ” “ Geoffrey  Chaucer  ’ ’ and  “ The  Sonnet.  ’ ’ 
One  is  inclined  to  find  fault  with  it  for  being  published 
only  three  times  a year. 

We  found  the  following  picturesque  little  paragraph  in 
the  New  York  University  Triangle : 

“ There  i$  a little  matter  that  fome  of  our  adverti$er$ 
and  $ub$criber$  have  Seemingly  forgotten.  To  u$  it  i$  an 
important  matter;  i$  neee$$ary  in  our  bu$ine$$.  We  are 
very  mode$t  and  don’t  wi$hto  $peak  about  it.’’ 

The  St.  Vincent's  Journal — Xmas  number — is  the  best 
specimen  of  this  paper  we  have  seen.  “Hiram  Todd’s 
Summer  School  ” is  a ver}^  clever  story,  with  that  rare 
article  in  amateur  stories — a good  plot  humorously  worked 
out.  To  mistake  an  idiot  spouting  Greek  in  a railroad 
car  for  a learned  professor  is  an  unique  conception,  for 
naturally  one  would  be  apt  to  reverse  the  thing  and  take 
a learned  professor  spouting  Greek  for  an  idiot.  We  read 
this  particular  story  with  pleasure,  and  did  not  have  to 
force  ourselves  as  is  generally  the  case.  The  article  on 
“ Red  Hair  ” is  good  too,  but  a trifle  absurd  and  over- 
done even  for  such  a class  of  composition. 
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There  is  a finished  didactic  essay  on  “Plant  Life”  in  the 
December  Abbey  Student,  which  conclusively  proves  that 
botany  is  a well-known  and  appreciated  science  in  Kan- 
sas. “The  Wretched  Doom,”  a short  stor}r,  in  the  same 
number,  we  could  call  fair,  but  lacking  in  finish.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  be  gruesome,  but  was  evidently  hurried, 
and  hence  just  falls  short  of  its  object.  The  miser’s  de- 
scription is  strong,  but  monotonous  on  account  of  the 
almost  identical  sameness  of  sentences.  It’s  always  hard 
to  do  justice  to  a dream,  on  paper,  unless  the  impression 
left  is  extremely  vivid.  Therefore,  we  guess  we  can, 
without  qualms  of  conscience,  pronounce  the  “Dream”  of 
T.  Arensburg,  a fair  piece  of  work.  Altogether  the 
Student  seems  to  be  improving. 

The  best  verse  of  last  month  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bos- 
ton College  Stylus.  “Hobson’s  Heroes,  ” “Off  Peaked  Hill 
Bar”  and  “The  Yuletide  Love”  are  all  praiseworthy  bits 
of  verse  with  a touch  of  real  poetry  scattered  here  and 
there  in  all  of  them.  ‘ ‘Hobson’s  Heroes”  we  consider  far 
superior  to  most  of  the  war  ballads  we  have  been  so 
afflicted  with  in  the  daily  papers  since  “ our  late  unpleas- 
antness with  Spain.”  The  fiction  in  this  number  of  the 
Stylus  is  only  mediocre.  “Tatters”  is  only  a repetition 
of  the  same  old  tale  of  a poor,  thick-headed  youth — by 
means  of  time-honored  plugging — carrying  off  a prize  in 
spite  of  the  competition  of  the  very  best  brains  in  the 
school.  “The  Young  Musician”  is  even  more  ancient  in 
plot.  You  all  know  this  particular  young  musician;  he 
has  been  carrying  home  his  hard-earned  pennies  to  a gar- 
ret and  a drunken  father  in  stories  from  time  immem- 
orial. He  always  does  it  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  is  always 
beaten  on  his  arrival  home,  and  dies  a positively  pictur- 
esque death,  while  the  old  man,  drunk  as  usual,  “staggers 
from  the  room  on  his  way  to  the  nearest  saloon.  ” I sup- 
pose ten  thousand  young  musicians  die  this  way  every 
Christmas  Eve — in  stories. 


Jas.  O’Neill,  Jr.,  ’00. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 


A Klondike  Picnic.  By  Eleanor  C.  Donnelly.  Benziger 
Bros.  Price,  85  cents. 

An  entertaining  account  of  a day’s  outing,  a family 
picnic,  spent  at  Klondike.  Rather  a strange  place  for  a 
picnic,  you  will  say.  Oh,  well,  of  course  it  does  not 
refer  to  “The  Klondike;  ” but  to  a little  seaside  island, 
so  named  by  some  of  the  boys  who  composed  the  party. 

Hither  the  whole  family  resort  to  spend  the  day  in 
merry  making  and  innocent  enjoyment.  Some  interest- 
ing letters  are  read  from  the  real  Klondike,  amongst 
others  Father  Barnum’s  vivid  description  of  the  means  of 
travel  in  Alaska,  as  published  some  time  ago  in  the  Mes- 
senger of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

The  book  is  written  in  a light,  pleasing  style  and  will, 
we  think,  be  eujoj'ed  by  the  author’s  wide  circle  of 
readers. 

Peasants  in  Exile.  From  the  Polish  of  Henry  Sien- 
kiewicz,  by  C.  O ’Conor-Eccles.  Published  by  The 
Ave  Maria , Notre  Dame,  Indiana.  Price,  75  cents. 

It  is  many  a day  since  we  have  read  so  charmingly 
simple  and  pathetic  a story.  It  describes  the  vicissitudes 
of  two  Polish  peasants,  a father  and  daughter,  who,  hav- 
ing been  enticed  by  an  emigrant  agent  to  cross  the  ocean 
for  America,  eke  out  a miserable  existence  in  the  land 
which  they  had  expected  to  find  “ flowing  with  milk  and 
honey.  ” As  a last  resort  they  are  induced  to  join  a Polish 
settlement  at  Borowina,  Arkansas.  Here  again  they  are 
destined  to  disappointment.  Instead  of  the  earthly 
Paradise  which  the  newspapers  had  promised,  they  find 
naught  but  a wilderness.  They  have  been  humbugged. 
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The  weight  of  sorrow  is  too  much  for  the  old  father  and 
he  dies  regretting  the  unhappy  day  he  left  his  beloved 
fatherland.  The  daughter  finally  succeeds  in  reaching 
New  York,  whence  she  hopes  to  set  sail  for  Poland.  Her 
hopes,  however,  are  disappointed,  and  the  poor  child,  un- 
able to  bear  the  strain  longer,  finally  loses  her  mind.  One 
day  the  police  notice  announces  that  at  the  end  of  the 
harbor  there  has  been  found  the  body  of  a girl,  whose  name 
and  history  are  alike  unknown.  “ But  the  reader  knows 
the  name,  and  the  sad  story  of  her  who  bore  it,  and  will 
compassionate  the  woes  of  the  poor  for  the  sake  of  Marsia, 
the  peasant  maid  of  Lfipinska.  ” 

The  Secret  of  Fougereuse.  From  the  French.  By  Louise 

Imogen  Guiney.  Marlier,  Callanan  & Co.  Price, 

$1-25- 

Were  it  not  for  the  announcement  on  the  title  page  one 
would  hardly  consider  the  present  work  a translation,  so 
smoothly  and  easily  does  the  language  flow  from  Miss 
Guiney ’s  facile  pen.  The  story  is  extremely  entertaining 
as  w’ell  as  religious  and  instructive.  “ With  slight  adap- 
tation, ” says  the  Ave  Maria,  “ it  would  make  an  excel- 
lent play  for  our  schools  and  colleges.”  It  ought  to  find 
a place  in  every  Catholic  library.  The  publishers  have 
done  their  work  well  ; the  printing  and  binding  are  very 
attractive. 

Christian  Education  in  the  Dark  Ages. 

This  is  the  subject  of  an  extremely  neat  little  pamphlet 
published  by  the  Cathedral  Library  Association,  the  first 
of  a series  issued  under  the  name  of  the  ‘‘Pedagogical 
Truth  Library.”  The  object  of  the  series  is  to  throw 
light  on  many  historical  questions,  especially  that  of 
Catholic  education.  The  present  issue  is  a reprint  of 
Rev.  Father  Magevney’s  article,  which  appeared  in  the 
October  number  of  the  American  Catholic  Quarterly  Re- 
view. From  reliable  authorities  and  by  means  of  well- 
authenticated  facts  the  author  disproves  many  of  the  oft- 
asserted  libels  concerning  the  so-called  ‘‘Dark  Ages,” 
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showing  that  the  monasteries  were  the  sole  repositories  of 
learning  and  the  centres  of  education. 

The  more  one  reads  of  the  history  of  those  so-called  ‘ ‘Dark 
Ages,  ” the  more  is  he  inclined  to  believe  that  the  night 
which  surrounds  them  is  in  great  part  subjective,  so  to 
speak,  due  rather  to  the  mists  of  ignorance  through  which 
they  are  viewed  than  to  any  objective  darkness  which  en- 
veloped them. 

The  Tales  Tim  Told  Us.  By  Mary  E.  Minnix.  Pub- 
lished by  The  Ave  Maria.  Price,  75  cents. 

We  found  these  stories  extremely  interesting  and  at 
times  very  pathetic.  They  make  us  wish  to  have  known 
the  good  old  man  who  told  them,  though  there  is  such  an 
air  of  charming  simplicity  and  naturalness  about  them 
that  we  could  almost  imagine  we  heard  them  falling  from 
his  lips.  That  they  lack  the  rich  softness  of  the  Limerick 
tongue  we  are  willing  to  admit,  and  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  writer  has  shown  sense  in  not  trying  to  reproduce  it. 
But  we  will  not  so  easily  admit  that  the  manner  of  recital 
is  inimitable,  for  certainly  they  have  a great  chaim  as 
they  now  appear.  The  first  story  appeared  to  us  most 
characteristic,  the  last  is  most  pathetic  and  forms  a fit- 
ting, though  a sad  close  to  a truly  delightful  book. 

MAGAZINES  AND  PERIODICALS. 

The  Messenger  of  the  Sacred  Heart  abounds  as  usual 
in  good  reading  matter.  “ Catholicity  in  North  Carolina  ” 
and  “ Manila  and  its  Suburbs,”  are  interesting  and  in- 
structive articles,  well  illustrated.  The  story  entitled, 
‘‘After  the  Battle,”  is  well  written  and  pathetic.  The 
editorials  deal  with  interesting  questions  of  the  day  and 
set  forth  clearly  and  forcibly  sound  principles  on  many  a 
disputed  question.  The  illustrations  are  always  of  the 
highest  order. 

The  Ave  Maria , too,  is  always  a welcome  visitor,  for 
it  is  one  of  those  magazines  which  one  reads  with  pleas- 
ure from  cover  to  cover.  Its  stories  are  always  of  the 
best ; the  Editorial  Notes  and  Comments  are  solid  and 
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pertinent ; the  Book  Reviews  and  Literary  Notes  are  well 
written  and  instructive.  There  is  also  a department  for 
the  young  folks,  so  that  the  Ave  Maria  reaches  the  whole 
family  circle.  It  seems  to  us  that  no  Catholic  family 
should  be  without  both,  or  at  least  one  of  the  above  men- 
tioned periodicals,  representing  as  they  do  the  two  de- 
votions most  dear  to  every  Catholic’s  heart,  Adoration  to 
our  Lord  and  to  His  Immaculate  Mother. 

The  Christmas  number  of  the  Mungret  Annual  does  not 
fall  short  of  the  pleasing  edition  of  a year  ago.  It  con- 
tains literary  contributions  in  prose  and  verse,  many  of 
them  of  no  little  merit,  from  Mungret ’s  apostolic  sons 
scattered  throughout  the  world.  Many  fine  illustrations 
add  to  the  beauty  of  this  number. 

We  read  with  pleasure  the  appreciative  notice  given  to 
two  of  our  former  professors,  both  alumni  of  Mungiet, 
the  Reverend  Fathers  Shealy  and  Mahony,  who  are  now- 
completing  their  theological  studies  at  Milltown  Park, 
Dublin. 

Donahoe's  Magazine  for  January  contains  an  article  by 
James  W.  Clarkson  on  “Tissot’s  Famous  Paintings,” 
with  sixteen  full-page  illustrations.  Other  articles  cf  in- 
terest are  11  Washington’s  Ideals  Contrasted  with  Con- 
ditions of  To-day,  ” “ Market  Places  of  the  World,  ” “ Peo- 
ple in  Print,”  “ A Dramatic  Treasure  Trove.”  All  these 
articles  are  well  illustrated.  Several  good  stories  and 
poems  serve  to  keep  Donahoe's  up  to  the  standard  it  has 
set  for  itself  of  late. 

Our  Young  People , that  excellent  little  magazine  for 
Catholic  boys  and  girls,  is  always  filled  with  bright  and 
entertaining  literature  for  the  young  folks.  We  always 
enjoy  the  stories  of  Cuthbert  and  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  he  will  be  ranked  with  Maurice  Francis  Egan  and 
Father  Finn  as  a writer  for  boys. 

What  Our  Young  People  is  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
West,  Oxir  Boys  and  Girls'  Own  will  no  doubt  become  for 
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those  of  the  East.  Its  staff  of  contributors  numbers  the 
foremost  of  our  Catholic  writers,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  it  will  become  very  popular  with  the  young 
people. 

We  receive  many  other  entertaining  publications,  suf- 
ficient to  convince  one,  if  proof  were  needed,  that  Catho- 
lic literature  in  this  country  is  in  the  ascendant.  Amongst 
these  we  may  mention,  The  Beauties  of  Mary  and  The 
Antials  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart , devoted  entirely 
to  literature  on  the  Mother  of  God. 

We  welcome  gladly  two  new  arrivals  at  our  sanctum, 
The  Little  Messenger  of  Mary,  issued  from  the  Mission 
Church  in  Boston,  and  the  Weekly  Bouquet , published  by 
the  Brothers  of  Charity,  Boston,  in  the  interests  of  the 
orphans  and  destitute  boys  in  the  House  of  the  Angel 
Guardian. 


GEORGETOWN  UNIVER5ITY 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Rev.  John  D.  Whitney,  S.J.,  Rector 

THE  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT 

— possesses  a numerous  faculty  of  exceptional  eminence,  a building  recently 
enlarged  and  supplied  with  every  convenience  for  laboratory  work  in  Anatomy, 
Chemistry,  Physiology,  Bacteriology,  etc.  Georgetown  University  Hospital  is 
now  in  full  operation.  G.  L.  MAGRUDER,  M.  D. 

815  Vt.  Avenue. 
Washington,  d.  C. 

THE  LAW  DEPARTMENT 

— has  a faculty  composed  of  jurists  of  national  reputation.  It  utilizes  to  the 
full  the  advantages  which  make  the  National  capital  the  greatest  centre  of  legal 
learning  in  the  United  States.  S.  M.  YEATMAN. 

506  E St.  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Further  information  and  catalogues  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 

The  Secretary  of  the  Faculty 

Georgetown  College, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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READ  AT  THE  BANQUET  OF  THE  ALUMNI 
OF  ST.  JOHN'S  COLLEGE,  FORDHAM. 

By  Reverend  Thomas  J.  Campbell,  S.J., 
February  8,  1899. 

The  self-anointed  priests  of  unbelief, 

Who  write  our  books  and  tell  us  what  to  think, 

In  tones  as  ’twere  ex  cathedra , declare 
That  things  ascetic  count  no  more  with  men, 

That  faith  and  dogma  have  been  waived  aside, 

And  warring  creeds  no  more  shall  vex  the  world, 
And  what’s  beyond  the  grave  were  best  forgot. 

The  age  of  heroism  too  is  gone, 

The  Spirit’s  dead — dethroned.  Now  Reason  rules. 

Asceticism,  which  excites  their  spleen, 
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Is,  in  their  strained  and  esoteric  sense, 

The  sum  of  every  supernatural  thing, 

Which  God’s  authority  declares  to  men, — 

A blight  they  say  inflicted  on  the  mind. 

For  is  there  aught  which  reason  cannot  scan? 
(Their  own  at  least  is  equal  to  the  task.) 

A galling  slavery  upon  the  will. 

It  bans  as  madness  penitential  acts, 

And  sets  its  deepest  stigma  on  the  monk — 
Asceticism  he  in  form  concrete. 

His  cowl  provokes  their  supercilious  mirth, 

His  vows,  the  world’s  superlative  reproach. 

His  life  was  idle,  ignorant,  and  base, — 

The  proof  that  sacerdotalism  checks 
And  clogs  the  progress  of  the  human  race  ; 

Corrupt  itself,  a canker  to  the  state. 

And  yet  interrogate  the  glorious  past. 

Who  clothed  the  desert  wilds  with  golden  grain  ? 
Who  felled  the  gnarled  giants  of  the  woods, 

And  bade  the  deadly  marsh  bloom  bright  with 
flowers  ? 

Who  reared  the  sacred  dome  and  fretted  vault, 

And  airy  turrets  leaping  to  the  skies, 

Like  heavenly  inspirations  carved  in  stone  ? 

Who  opened  wide  the  gates  of  learning’s  shrine, 
Where  thronged  the  votaries  of  every  clime, 

Or  issued,  holding  high  the  gleaming  cross, 

To  flash  its  light  on  realms  where  darkness  reigned, 
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And  make  great  nations  of  their  savage  tribes  ? 
Who  gathered  cities  ’neath  the  minster’s  shade, 

And  gave  them  language,  polity,  and  laws, 

Yea,  on  the  cloister  built  the  modern  state? 

Such  things  despised  asceticism  wrought, 

The  workers  silent,  seeking  no  reward. 

But  things  are  changed,  these  purblind  scoffers  say, 
The  monks  are  dead,  what  care  we  what  they 
wrought  ? 

Their  place  is  in  the  shadows  of  the  past. 

Nor  count  they  aught  the  meteor  minds  that  traced 
Athwart  the  darkness  of  the  pagan  world, 

Or  through  the  noxious  mists  of  modern  days, 

The  verities  that  God  revealed  to  man 
To  guide  him  ’mid  the  maze  of  doubt  and  sin, 

And  thro’  the  cloud  that  settles  round  the  tomb. 
Those  Titans,  shallow  scribblers  scoff  at  now, — 
The  great  Augustine  of  the  myriad  mind, 

Or  him  yclept  the  Angel  of  the  Schools, 

Whose  words  seem  like  a seraph’s  utterance, 

With  wisdom  searching  every  dark  abyss 
And  showing  men  the  mysteries  of  God ; 

And  all  that  star-like  galaxy  of  minds, 

Whose  gleams  made  epochs  in  a darkened  world. 

But  science  has  exiled  submissive  faith, 

And,  in  the  cant  that  goes  from  lip  to  lip, 

What  men  believe  now  matters  not, 
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Sufficient  if  their  lives  be  ruled  aright; — 

As  if  a life  were  right,  whose  thoughts  are  wrong. 

Such  rule  in  lesser  things  were  counted  mad. 
We’re  not  indifferent  if  the  food  we  eat 
May  prove  a fiery  poison  to  the  blood, 

Or  if  the  road  we  tread  may  lead  us  home, 

Or  hurl  us  o’er  a precipice  to  death ; 

To  live,  or  safely  walk,  we  first  must  know. 

There  must  be  beacons  on  a dangerous  coast. 

Scarce  dare  we  whisper  of  the  other  world, 

In  shadowy  dimness  close  beside  the  tomb; 

Its  name  a discord  to  the  modern  ear, 

A grinning  death’s-head  thrust  upon  a feast, 

A mocking  spectre  at  which  thinkers  scoff. 

The  world  knows  only  what  is  palpable, 

And  will  not  credit  what  it  cannot  see. 

What  wonder,  then,  that  heroism  dies? 

(For  so  this  fell  philosophy  decrees). 

Enhearsed  in  earth,  e’en  heroes  turn  to  clay, 

At  best  a stony  semblance  on  a tomb  ; 

For  mere  machines  without  immortal  souls, 
Conceive  no  thought,  achieve  no  great  ideal ; 

They  turn  and  grind,  then  rust,  and  there’s  the  end. 

Away  then,  mighty  men  of  ancient  days, 

Who  gave  with  joy  the  precious  things  of  time 
For  promised  glories  of  eternity; 
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The  countless  martyrs  of  the  catacombs, 

Whom  Caesar  crushed  beneath  his  bloody  heel ; 

Old  men  and  maidens,  and  the  lisping  babe, 

Who  died  exulting  in  their  certain  faith, 

And  waved  triumphantly  the  ensanguined  palm ; 

Or  such  as,  fighting  for  their  nation’s  life, 
Outpoured  their  blood  upon  the  centuries; 

As  did  the  Celt  in  unavailing  strife, 

Or  fallen  Spain,  whose  ever  sateless  sword 
Eight  centuries  witnessed  dripping  with  the  blood 
Of  furious  Moslem,  till  the  nation  rose 
And  for  a time  at  least  did  rule  the  world ; 

The  faith-marked  myriads  hurrying  to  the  tomb 
Where  Christ  was  laid,  whose  blood  was  doubly 
blest 

When  mingling  with  the  soil  His  feet  had  trod. 

Such  deeds  heroic  shall  no  longer  be. 

Why  should  men  perish  for  a phantasy, 

Since  what  is  spiritual ’s  no  longer  real  ? 

How  could  they  in  this  calculating  age, 

When  usefulness  is  gauge  of  all  that’s  good  ? 

When  swarms  of  prurient  writers  of  romance 
Make  gross,  revolting  realism  pay ; 

When  art  is  pornographic,  and  at  best 
Moulds  nude  Bacchantes,  drunken,  coarse  and  lewd; 
When  architecture  rears  its  hideous  front 
And  spends  its  millions  but  to  murder  art; 

When  drama  is  continuous  and  foul, 
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A mart  where  courtezans  display  their  charms  ; 
When  atheism  draws  applauding  crowds, 

Who  pay  to  hear  a wretch  blaspheming  God; — 
While  in  the  sweating  shops  of  industry 
Machinery  usurps  the  place  of  men, 

And  men  are  scheduled  only  as  the  hands; 
While  anarchy’s  low  mutterings  menace  war ; — 
When  men  accord  their  homage  not  to  him 
Who  feels  the  ardor  of  poetic  fire, 

Or  strikes  the  vibrant  lyre  of  the  heart, 

Or  works  upon  the  mighty  principles 
Which  mould  and  lead  to  good  a nation’s  life  ; 
But  to  the  man  who  heaps  his  sordid  gold, 
Indifferent  how  obtained  or  how  employed  ; — 
When  education  makes  its  chief  concern 
To  put  upon  the  world  with  feverish  haste 
Men  ready-made  for  lucrative  pursuits  ; 

Not  caring  if  they  ever  lift  their  gaze 
From  off  their  task  to  glance  at  heaven  above, 
Or  at  the  sorrows  of  their  fellow  men  ; — 

When  mocked  are  speculations  of  the  mind, 
While  latest  products  of  the  chemist’s  tube, 

Or  lists  of  microbes,  which  the  searching  glass 
Discovers  leavening  corrupting  flesh, 

Or  mountain  piles  of  unrelated  facts, 

Or  maps  and  charts  that  feed  the  morbid  taste, 
Or  histories  formed  of  monumental  lies 
Give  education  that  is  most  in  vogue  ; — 
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While  depths  of  metaphysics,  or  the  glorious 
thoughts 

Of  poets,  and  the  splendid  themes  which  stirred 
The  greatest  forums  of  the  mighty  states, 

That  ruled  the  destinies  of  all  the  world — 

All  these  are  barred, — the  test  is,  what  will  pay. 
Hence  statecraft  hugs  corruption  to  its  heart, 

And  politics  are  mostly  played  for  pelf ; 

And  states  are  pirates  on  each  other’s  rights, 

And  all  the  century  resounds  with  war ; — 

A startling  epoch  in  the  world’s  career, 

A moment  pregnant  with  impending  woe  : — 

’Tis  like  a recrudescence  of  the  past, 

As  when  the  world  in  smoking  ruins  fell ; 

While  o’er  it  swept  the  Vandal  and  the  Hun, 

With  rapine  and  with  endless  carnage  drunk. 

So  now,  what’s  noble,  great  and  spiritual, 

Lies  prostrate  in  the  dust ; while  on  its  neck 
Utilitarian  horror  sets  its  heel, 

And  men  are  wondering  if  this  be  the  end. 
*****  * 

And  is  all  lost  ? Not  so — heroic  men 

Are  not  all  banished  from  the  world,  nor  dead. 

But  as  the  Church’s  light  creative  shone 
O’er  ruined  nations,  when  barbaric  hate 
Had  spent  its  rage,  and  bade  them  rise  again 
In  strength  of  government  and  wholesome  laws, 
And  taught  them  arts  and  languages  and  what  else 
Makes  life  worth  living,  and  brought  forth  again 
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Its  saints  and  scholars  to  delight  the  world, 

And  raised  up  nations  from  the  blood-stained  dust ; 
So  now  there  live  and  act  heroic  men 
To  whom  the  spiritual  alone  is  real, 

And  matter  a phenomenon  that  rots  ; 

Who  are  ascetics  in  a layman’s  garb, 

Who’ll  unrequited  toil  for  fellow  men, 

Who’re  not  indifferent  to  revealed  creed, 

But  for  its  dogmas  would  exulting  die 
With  all  the  martyr’s  lavishness  of  blood  ; 

Who  know  there  is  a life  beyond  the  grave 
For  which  the  earth  is  but  an  opening  gate ; — 
Such  men  true  education  seeks  to  form, 

The  heroes  who  can  rise  above  the  earth, 

And  all  the  baser  passions  that  enslave : — 

The  men  whom  God  creates  to  save  the  world. 

Nor  is  this  dreaming,  for  our  eyes  have  seen 
In  these  degenerate  and  material  times 
A nation  where  the  faith  was  trampled  down, 

Its  pastors  driven  from  their  helpless  flocks 
Or  flung  in  barracks  or  the  felon’s  cell, 

Its  temples  desolate  and  schools  fast  barred ; 
Where  grinding  laws  made  Catholic  a term 
To  brand  men  with  as  traitors  to  the  State ; 

Where  men  in  anguish  gave  up  all  for  lost, 

Lest  persecution  turn  its  streams  to  blood. 

Then  rose  from  depths  of  overwhelming  gloom 
The  glorious  few,  strong  girt  for  mortal  fight, 
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Whose  fearless  challenge  filled  men  with  amaze. 
’Twas  war  for  justice  and  undying  truth  ; 

Their  power  was  instant  felt,  and  e’en  their  foes 
Confessed  to  fear,  but  tauntingly  declared, 

As  if  ’twould  pass : “Ahead  of  us  you  are 

The  length  of  your  great  chief  Von  Malinckrodt.” 

“ Nay,  nay,  nor  by  the  length  of  any  man, 

But  by  the  eternal  principles  we  hold 
And  those  eternal  principles  shall  win.” 

With  that  immortal  song  they  went  to  war, — 

And  they  have  won.  In  that  imperial  realm, 

Still  Protestant  within  its  heart’s  deep  core, 

Those  men  are  now  the  bulwarks  of  the  state. 

On  them  the  Kaiser  leans  in  hours  of  stress, 

To  fight  for  justice  and  to  hold  in  cheek 
The  awful  whirlwind  anarchy  prepares, 

And  whate’er  peril  menaces  the  state. 

The  staunchest  patriots  of  the  fatherland, 

In  peace  with  every  civic  virtue  crowned, 

In  war  the  readiest  with  their  heart’s  best  blood, 
They’re  men  like  you,  with  principles  and  faith, 
Who  cannot  think  that  what  is  wrong  is  right, 

Who  know  that  man  is  not  a thing  of  clay, 

But  first  of  all  a strong  immortal  soul, 

Who  shapes  his  actions  by  the  eternal  laws 
That  glow  like  sunlight  on  the  mind  of  God, 

And  conscience  writes  upon  the  human  heart ; 

To  die  for  which  were  privilege,  which  God 
Grants  sometimes  in  His  love  to  chosen  ones. 
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What  they  have  done  my  friends,  the  like  can  we  ; 
And  if  but  to  our  training  we  are  true, 

Can  be  the  men  ahead  of  all  our  times, 

By  those  eternal  principles  which  win 
In  every  battle  that  is  waged  for  truth. 
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AN  OLD  MAN’S  NOTIONS  ABOUT 
READING. 


VII. 

WHEN  TO  READ  AND  HOW  MUCH. 

IT  is  of  great  importance,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
have  times  for  reading,  and  not  to  allow  the 
loose  moments  to  slip  by  without  profit.  But 
it  is  none  the  less  important  to  apportion  those 
times  well.  Each  fruit  has  its  own  ripeness  and 
the  period  of  gathering  it  varies.  So,  as  men’s 
powers  and  pursuits  are  manifold,  no  human  in- 
genuity can  devise  a plan  which  might  suit  all 
alike.  In  general,  however,  if  you  are  in  pursuit 
of  literary  style,  give  your  morning  hours  to  your 
favorite  author, — Cicero,  for  example ; that  was 
Newman’s  model.  That  time  is  generally  the  best, 
for  the  mind  must  be  vigorous  and  fresh  to  absorb 
the  genuine  spirit  of  any  master.  One  hour  a day 
at  least  should  be  given  to  it.  Beside  that,  some 
brief  extracts  might  be  frequently  perused.  When 
you  are  going  to  write,  take  down  your  favorite 
author  and  meditate  on  him,  not  merely  before  be- 
ginning but  frequently  in  the  course  of  the  work. 
Not  that  I would  advise  any  interruptions  during 
the  first  heat  of  composition,  but  afterward  when 
you  have  it  on  paper,  go  over  the  result  coldly  and 
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with  reflection,  and  from  time  to  time  compare 
your  style  and  thoughts  with  those  of  the  author 
you  admire. 

If  you  are  not  especially  aiming  at  style,  but 
prosecuting  some  study,  it  is  more  than  ever  im- 
perative to  devote  the  choicest  hours  of  the  day  to 
reading.  Think  of  what  an  advantage  you  have  in 
listening  to  such  teachers  as,  let  us  say,  Aquinas  or 
Aristotle.  A careful  and  profound  meditation  of 
the  great  masters  should  always  accompany  your 
reading,  so  as  to  make  you  thoroughly  grasp  it  and 
have  it  sink  deeply  into  your  mind,  not  in  a con- 
fused way  but  with  a knowledge  that  is  clear  and 
well  defined.  For  that  your  mental  powers  should 
be  at  their  best,  and  your  time  unencumbered  and 
uninterrupted.  The  case  is  different  if  it  is  mere 
history  or  some  lighter  work.  The  after-dinner 
hour  may  be  good  enough  for  that,  or  a time  which 
is  likely  to  be  interrupted  by  other  occupations. 

The  amount  of  your  reading  will  depend  upon 
the  kind  and  the  extent  of  your  literary  work.  The 
“ ne  quid  nimis  ” avails  here  as  everywhere  else. 
Let  there  be  neither  starvation  nor  over  feeding. 
Of  the  two,  the  latter  is  the  more  hurtful.  You 
will  avoid  the  former  by  observing  the  order  for 
serious  and  light  reading  which  I have  laid  down  ; 
how  to  forestall  the  latter  will  be  hereinafter  dis- 
cussed. 

VIII. 

CERTAIN  THINGS  TO  BE  ATTENDED  TO  IN  READING. 

The  benefits  of  reading  may  be  summed  up  by 
the  two  words : noticing  and  noting. 
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You  will  begin  to  notice,  if  you  keep  clearly  in 
your  mind  the  purpose  of  your  studies.  You  must 
have  one  set  object,  for  none  can  grasp  all.  Philosophy 
will  delight  this  one,  theology  that;  some  will  take 
to  law,  others  to  medicine;  history  has  its  attractions 
and  poetry  and  oratory  theirs.  Let  each  one  there- 
fore see  what  he  has  in  mind  and  how  he  proposes 
to  reach  it.  Let  him  keep  it  constantly  before  him, 
compelling  his  powers  of  observation  constantly  in 
that  direction  and  referring  to  it  whatever  may 
strike  him  as  peculiarly  noteworthy.  It  is  mar- 
vellous how  much  a little  attention  of  that  kind 
will  effect.  Others  may  read  the  same  thing  over, 
but  will  miss  completely  what  your  alertness  will 
easily  find.  The  philosopher  will  hit  upon  many 
things  in  the  poets  and  historians  which  will  en- 
hance the  value  of  his  own  special  pursuit ; the  law- 
yer will  detect  in  the  books  of  other  sciences  what 
will  enrich,  elucidate  and  adorn  his  own,  and  so 
for  all  other  professions. 

“In  the  field,”  says  Plutarch,  “the  bee  will  sip 
the  flower,  the  kid  will  crop  the  sprout,  the  hog” 
(these  old  writers  spoke  plainly)  “will  tear  up  the 
root ; and  other  creatures  will  devour  the  seed  or 
the  fruit ; so  in  reading,  one  man  will  take  the 
history  of  the  poet  (or  of  whatever  else  is  read),  an- 
other the  elegance  or  richness  of  expression,  as 
Aristophanes  said  of  Euripides  : ‘I  revel  in  the 
rich  roundness  of  his  lines’ ; another  still  will  cull 
what  is  best  in  its  moral  instruction.”  Seneca  in 
pretty  much  the  same  tone  when  writing  to 
Lucilius,  says  : “Wonder  not  if  in  the  same  books 
different  things  are  found,  for  on  the  same  meadows 
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different  things  are  sought,  the  ox  there  seeks  the 
clover,  the  dog  the  hare,  and  the  stork  picks  up  the 
lizard  on  his  way.” 

Since  therefore  men  look  at  objects  from  different 
standpoints,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  that  a thing 
may  be  properly  grasped  by  this  or  that  one,  first 
of  all  to  clearly  understand  the  argument  of  the 
whole  work,  be  it  book,  or  disputation,  or  dialogue, 
or  speech  or  poem,  and  to  have  the  author’s  mind, 
so  to  speak,  before  your  eyes.  Thus  throughout 
you  will  understand  the  purport  of  each  part  and 
how  it  helps  the  whole  ; you  will  judge  of  its  force 
and  pertinency,  and  see  how  all  cohere  or  are  aptly 
divided  and  arranged.  Thus  you  yourself  will  find 
the  way  to  invent,  to  divide,  to  arrange  and  to 
prove.  To  do  that  well  it  will  be  conducive  to  at 
least  know  the  times  in  which  the  writer  lived, 
whose  work  you  have  in  hand,  and  the  purpose  he 
had  in  view.  Hence  his  preface  should  not  be 
passed  over,  because  there  the  author  gives  the 
reason  of  the  book.  Having  understood  that,  read 
the  summaries  or  arguments  of  each  part  and  even 
the  notes  in  the  margin.  They  help  the  mind  and 
strengthen  the  memory.  Nay,  from  time  to  time 
when  you  have  well  understood  the  object  of  the 
work,  it  is  proper  for  you  to  reflect  if  you  would  pro- 
pose the  argument  as  the  author  does,  if  you  would 
employ  the  same  divisions,  resort  to  the  same 
proofs,  and  so  on.  While  you  are  reading,  ask  your- 
self how  near  your  own  thoughts  would  fit  in  the 
mould  or  form  of  words  which  he  has  used  ; how 
far  he  surpasses  what  you  may  have  thought  out; 
how  you  would  express  the  like  things  in  your  own 
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fashion.  And  if  anything  suggests  itself  which, 
compared  to  his,  is  not  bad,  you  will  get  courage  to 
keep  at  your  study  and  will  be  urged  to  renewed 
endeavors. 

Your  next  care  should  be  the  observation  of  his 
style  and  expression  ; noting  what  is  striking  in  his 
manner  of  speech,  meditating  it  and  laying  it  aside 
in  the  storehouse  of  your  memory.  Find  out  if  his 
expressions  are  borrowed  or  original,  new  or 
obsolete,  ornate  or  simple,  and  the  like.  Omit  not 
to  remark  if  they  fit  in  with  the  precepts  of  gram- 
mar or  are  departures  from  it.  In  this  a two-fold 
caution  is  to  be  observed  : the  first,  not  easily  to 
condemn  the  writer  or  even  his  publisher  or  printer; 
nor  to  let  the  desire  of  correcting  what  you  do  not 
grasp  forthwith  possess  you;  but  when  you  have  ob- 
tained the  most  correct  edition  (for  that  is  supposed), 
you  should  stand  by  your  author,  availing  yourself 
if  you  can  of  the  authority  of  learned  men  and 
books  that  will  prove  the  point.  The  second  cau- 
tion is,  that  you  should  rather  choose  to  know  than 
to  imitate  these  singularities.  It  is  not  good  to 
collect  thorns.  This  advice  will  be  very  useful. 

The  third  observation  regards  the  more  remark- 
able passages — those,  for  example,  which  contain 
either  a precept  of  morality  or  advice  for  right 
thinking  or  some  unusual  confirmation  or  explana- 
tion of  anything  whatever.  Note  those  down. 

The  last  remark  is  about  the  necessity  of  study- 
ing the  flow  or  rhythm  of  the  writer’s  language, — 
how  his  periods  vary  in  their  manner,  how  the 
same  kind  of  discourse  is  not  continued  indefinitely 
nor  allowed  to  suddenly  fall;  how  it  is  now  one 
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rounded  piece,  now  broken  into  parts  which,  by  a 
skillful  union,  leads  to  a full  and  complete  conclu- 
sion ; how  at  times  the  style  is  periodic  and  again 
more  simple ; how  the  verse,  if  it  is  poetry,  is  now 
light,  now  grave ; how  one  period  is  drawn  peace- 
fully to  the  end  before  the  other  begins,  and, 
finally,  how  easy  and  natural  the  transitions  lead 
from  one  to  another  in  a way  not  to  startle  or  dis- 
turb. 

This  last  advice  has  a greater  scope  than  many  a 
student  may  see.  But  let  this  be  a warning  to  go 
with  all  the  other  observations  I have  made,  that 
when  anything  in  any  line  strikes  with  especial 
force,  note  it  down  and  examine  how  you  can  use 
it  either  in  quoting  or  copying.  This,  however,  must 
be  done  with  judgment,  avoiding  the  puerile  ten- 
dency of  heaping  up  phrases  and  sentences  which 
are  of  little  avail  or  profit,  but  only  encumber  your 
mind  or  your  note  books.  In  brief,  progress  con- 
sists in  your  keeping  in  mind  the  precepts  here  laid 
down.  For  that  there  are  many  helps  and  devices. 

( To  be  continued. ) 
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THEY  do  well,”  says  the  Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table,  “ to  dine  together  once  in 
a while,”  and  although  it  is  with  no 
thought  of  our  Alumni  that  he  says  it,  the 
sentiment  is  none  the  less  applicable.  They 
do  well  to  dine  together,  and  when  they  dine 
together  they  generally  do  well.  At  least  that  was 
the  unanimous  verdict  after  the  last  annual  dinner, 
at  the  Hotel  Manhattan,  New  York,  on  February 
8th.  It  was  conceded  to  be  the  most  successful 
gathering  in  the  history  of  the  association,  success- 
ful in  every  feature.  The  dinner  itself  with  its  ex- 
cellent service  and  appointments,  was  all  that  could 
be  desired,  and  the  intellectual  repast  that  followed, 
particularly  as  to  one  or  two  choice  morsels,  was 
fully  worthy  of  our  college.  Father  Campbell’s 
response  to  the  toast  “ Our  College,”  came  in  the 
nature  of  a surprise,  as  no  intimation  had  been 
given  that  it  would  take  a poetical  form,  but  the 
enthusiastic  applause  with  which  it  was  received 
demonstrated  that  the  innovation  was  as  welcome 
as  it  was  unexpected.  Dr.  Butler,  the  president, 
acted  as  toast-master  with  his  usual  tact  and  grace, 
sustaining  well  his  reputation  as  an  ideal  presiding 
officer,  and  there  was  such  a spirit  of  jovialty  and 
good-fellowship  abroad  among  the  diners  as  should 
be  on  such  an  occasion.  There  were  more  than 
ninety  present,  the  largest  attendance  which  any  of 
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our  dinners  lias  yet  seen.  Following  is  the  toast 
list: 

OUR  COLLEGE.  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Campbell,  S.J. 

I loved,  her  from  my  boyhood — she  to  me 
IVas  as  a fairy  city  of  the  heart. — Byron. 

OUR  FOREFATHERS.  Augustine  M.  O’Neil,  ’49. 

Ever  retiring  thou  dost  gaze 

On  the  prime  labor  of  thine  early  days. — Tennyson. 

OUR  CLERGY.  Rev.  Michael  J.  McEvoy,  ’77. 

His  preaching  much , but  more  his  practice  wrought ; 
A living  sermon  of  the  truths  he  taught. — Drydkn. 

OUR  STATESMEN.  Hon.  Martin  H.  Glynn,  ’94. 

A nd  lives  to  clutch  the  golden  keys , 

To  mould  a mighty  state's  decrees. — Tennyson. 

OURSISTER  SOCIETIES.  Charles  G.  Herbermann,  LL-D. 

St.  Francis  Xavier’s  College. 
Friendship  is  a sheltering  tree. — Coleridge. 
OUR  ARMY.  Lieut.  Edward  H.  Martin,  ’92. 

Fifth  U.  S.  Artillery. 

’ Tis  a brave  army,  and  full  of  purpose. — Shakespeare. 
OUR  HOPEFULS.  J.  Tufton  Mason,  ’98. 

My  part  is  youth.— Shakespeare. 

OURSELVES.  Thomas  Gaffney  Taaffe,  ’90. 

We'll  have  this  song  out  anon,  bv  ourselves.— Shakespeare 

Before  introducing  the  speakers,  Dr.  Butler  read 
letters  from  His  Grace,  Archbishop  Corrigan, 
Bishop  Farley,  Dean  McNulty,  ’53,  Anthony  A. 
Hirst,  ’65,  and  others,  expressing  regret  for  their 
inability  to  attend.  He  then  introduced  Father 
Campbell,  and  while  the  orchestra  played  “Hail  to 
the  Chief,”  the  boys  gave  the  long  cheer.  Father 
Campbell’s  leading  of  his  poem,  which  appears 
elsewhere  in  this  issue,  was  interrupted  by  frequent 
bursts  of  applause,  and  at  its  conclusion  there  was 
prolonged  applause  and  such  enthusiastic  cheers  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  deep  impression  it  had 
made. 
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The  chairman  then  announced  that  Mr.  O’Neill 
had  been  prevented  from  attending,  and  called  upon 
Father  Halpin,  S.J.,  who  was  present,  to  speak  a 
few  words  on  behalf  of  the  “old  boys.”  The  orches- 
tra played  “For  He’s  a Jolly  Good  Fellow”  and  all 
joined  in  the  song  with  enthusiasm.  He,  too,  was 
greeted  with  a cheer  when  he  rose  to  speak.  He 
spoke  briefly,  but  in  his  usual  happy  vein,  awaken- 
ing recollections  in  more  than  one  breast  of  the 
famous  weekly  “talks”  of  other  days  in  the  old 
study  hall,  although  his  talk  on  this  occasion  was 
far  from  being  in  the  same  strain  as  those  of  old.  At 
the  conclusion,  there  was  a call  for  a cheer,  the  old 
cheer  that  is  unknown  to,  or  forgotten  by  the  pres- 
ent generation,  and  it  was  given  vociferously 
enough,  even  though  not  with  the  unison  which 
only  constant  practice  can  insure. 

The  next  toast  was  “Our  Clergy,”  and  in  the  in- 
terim, the  old  cheer  had  been  so  well  rehearsed 
that  when  Father  McEvoy  rose  to  speak  it  was 
given  with  a vim  and  confidence  that  recalled  the 
days  when  it  was  Fordham’s  only  slogan.  Follow- 
ing is  Father  McEvoy’s  address  : 

Right  Rev.  Monsignor,  Mr.  President  and 
Fellow-Alumni: — 

I thank  you  for  this  greeting,  and  the  honor  you 
have  conferred  in  selecting  me  to  answer  the  toast 
of  the  clergy  is  beyond  my  power  of  words  to  ex- 
press. My  venturing  here  is  sign  sufficient  that  I 
appreciate  the  invitation,  and  welcome  it  with  a 
sincerity  that  is  beyond  all  cavil. 

“The  Clergy.”  — It  is  a vast  theme,  gentlemen, 
vast  if  merely  confined  to  the  Levites  that  have  been 
sent  forth  by  Alma  Mater,  and  still  vaster  if  it  ap- 
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plies  to  the  body  of  the  American  clergy,  and  vaster 
yet  if  it  takes  within  its  embrace  every  member  of 
that  profession,  which  from  the  foundation  of  the 
Church,  has  been  the  salt  and  light  of  the  earth. 

It  may  ill  become  me  to  address  myself  to  a 
subject  which  necessarily  calls  for  a recognition  of 
the  services  of  that  great  army  in  the  ranks  of  which 
I find  myself.  Yet,  who  knows  better  the  fighting 
qualities  of  the  soldier  than  one  that  has  been 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  him  in  conflict  for  nearly 
two  decades? 

The  whole  world,  gentlemen,  is  a battlefield,  and 
the  battle  never  ceases,  and  the  bugle  never  sings 
truce.  The  advantage  that  is  mine  to-night  lies  in 
this  : that  you,  and  every  one  of  us  that  have  gone 
forth  from  the  gates  of  St.  John’s,  are  participants 
in  that  conflict  which  rages  incessantly.  All  of  us 
went  forth  with  a mission  to  oppose  unflinchingly 
error  and  wrong  whenever  they  lifted  their  heads. 
To  you,  members  of  the  other  professions,  was  given 
the  place  to  meet  this  concerted  hostility,  sometimes 
directly,  chiefly  indirectly,  in  the  practice  of  your 
callings  or  your  business  vocations.  The  history  of 
more  than  fifty  years  of  our  college,  tells  how  nobly 
you  have  fulfilled  your  task.  The  clergy,  called  to 
confront  opposition  in  every  nook  and  corner  and 
condition  of  humanity,  have  met  you  here  and  there, 
and  have  felt  proud  that  you  spring  intellectually 
and  morally  from  the  same  origin  as  themselves. 

We  of  the  clergy  (be  it  said  in  all  humility)  were 
summoned  to  a hand  to  hand  fight  with  the  foes 
of  truth  and  right.  Formed  and  fashioned  by  the 
hands  of  Alma  Mater  in  heart  and  mind,  filling  the 
one  with  the  love  of  morality  and  the  other  with  a 
high  regard  for,  and  loyalty  to  principle,  we  under- 
went, before  we  leaped  into  the  arena,  the  still  more 
expansive  widening  of  the  intellect  and  a still  pro- 
founder deepening  of  the  heart. 

For  years  we  roamed  over  larger  tracts  of  Philo- 
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sophy  and  then,  with  the  clear  light  of  that  noble 
science  illuming  us,  we  penetrated  the  mysterious 
recesses  of  Theology.  At  last,  when  mind  and 
heart  were  ripened  and  strengthened  by  meditation 
and  prayer,  as  well  as  study,  the  Touch  Divine  was 
laid  upon  us  and  we  stood  before  the  footlights  of 
the  world,  garbed  with  prerogatives  and  crowned 
with  a dignity  unsurpassed  by  any  attributes  of 
royalty  or  grandeur.  Then  began  the  contest. 
Secure  in  the  knowledge  of  our  faith,  our  ambition 
was  to  bring  the  whole  world,  if  possible,  over  to 
our  creed.  If  not  the  whole  world,  perhaps  one-half 
the  world;  if  not  one-half  the  world,  perhaps  one 
individual, — if  not  one  individual,  we  are  willing 
to  spend  a lifetime  in  furrowing  the  soil  in  which 
to  cast  the  seed  whereby  the  future  conversion  of  a 
single  man  might  be  made  possible. 

“ Conversion,”  gentlemen  ; that’s  our  watchword! 
The  conversion  of  the  human  heart, — touching 
every  one  of  its  chords,  examining  every  single  fibre 
in  it, — changing  the  currents  of  hate  and  of  love, 
till  one  response  was  heard, — a cry,  yearning  for 
the  best  and  the  highest,  and  another  cry  detesting 
and  execrating  what  is  low  and  vile. 

“Conversion”  again,  gentlemen, — conversion  of 
the  mind,  searching  therein  for  every  trace  of 
darkness  and  error,  lighting  it  up  from  above  and 
shedding  over  everything, — while  killing  and  des- 
troying every  dangerous  germ — the  beneficent  radi- 
ance of  “ TruthR  We  carry  our  torches  and  our 
swords  everywhere, — in  America  or  Africa — among 
the  poor  or  among  the  rich,  among  the  sick  or 
among  the  well,  among  the  hopeful  and  the  des- 
pairing, for  our  mission  is  universal,  sending  us  to 
everybody,  and  sending  us  everywhere. 

The  love  of  my  calling  has  irresistibly  betrayed 
me  into  this  eulogy,  by  no  means  exaggerated,  of 
the  ecclesiastical  ministry,  and  because  our  ministry 
is  so  high  and  so  noble,  and  freighted  with  the 
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means  for  the  best  good,  are  my  brethren  so  honored 
in  me. 

Comes  the  question  in  direct  sequence  now, — 
otherwise  what  I have  said  would  have  no  meaning 
on  this  occasion — Has  the  universal  clergy  of 
Christendom,  or  the  collective  priesthood  of  Amer- 
ica, or  the  members  of  that  chosen  army  of  the 
Church  who  have  passed  into  its  ranks  through  the 
portals  of  St.  John’s,  responded  with  the  fullness 
demanded  by  such  a sublime  summons  ? Emphat- 
ically (considering  the  frailty  of  poor  human  nature 
that  is  constantly  gravitating,  wherever  humanity 
is  found,  towards  lower  levels  and  misplaced 
centers) — emphatically,  yes  ! The  witness  to  the 
exploits  and  fidelity  of  the  priest  in  every  field  in 
which  he  is  called  to  labor,  is  commensurate  with 
the  history  of  modern  times.  The  annals  of  our 
Republic  from  its  beginning  and  in  all  its  contests 
up  to  our  latest  struggle,  tell  the  same  story. 

And  what  of  the  boys  of  St.  John’s  who  donned 
the  soutane  ? You  want  to  hear  from  them?  Well, 
in  the  parlance  of  sanguinary  war,  for  the  last  fifty 
years,  “ you  have  heard  from  them,  and  they  have 
given  a good  account  of  themselves  ” — you  still  hear 
from  them  and  they  still  give  a good  account  of 
themselves,  and  you  will  hear  from  them,  and  al- 
ways they  will  give  a good  account  of  themselves  ! 
They  have  been  scattered  all  over  the  Union,  and  be- 
cause they  have  a power  of  “ expansion  ” that  be- 
longs to  no  other  agency,  God  knows  over  how  many 
fields  they  shall  be  scattered. 

They  have  filled  every  position  and  graced  it. 
They  have  laid  down  the  biretta  and  put  on  the 
mitre,  and  always  with  the  same  lowly  modesty 
and  becoming  dignity.  Their  voices  have  been 
heard  in  many  pulpits,  always  atremble  with  the 
same  loyalty  to  truth, — the  same  gift  of  persuasion, 
and  not  seldom  with  the  potency  of  eloquence.  I 
am  here  to  speak  as  I feel,  and  I trust  I will  be 
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pardoned,  for  I must  say  that  everywhere  the  priest 
who  has  been  cradled  in  an  institution  of  St.  Igna- 
tius, bears  characteristics  which  distinguish  him 
from  all  others. 

Gentlemen,  I may  say  that  my  task  is  done.  It 
seems  to  me  but  yesterday  that  I left  the  halls  of 
Alma  Mater.  I have  been  a curate  in  a city 
parish, — a pastor  in  a country  district,  and  I come 
here  to-night  the  Rector  of  a church  which  stands 
at  the  very  gates  of  the  college  in  which  I was  edu- 
cated,— yes,  in  which  I conceived  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  my  vocation.  I can  hardly  throw 
up  my  blinds,  morning,  noon  or  evening,  without 
hearing  echoes  of  former  days,  without  feeling 
myself  young  again,  without  beholding,  in  moon- 
light or  in  sunlight,  the  shadow  of  that  majestic 
pile  which  we  so  fondly  call  “Old  St.  John’s.” 

What  my  emotions  are  it  is  needless  to  tell. 
They  are  conflicting,  as  all  emotions  of  gratitude 
and  fond  recollection  must  necessarily  be.  They 
are  inspiration  to  me.  They  bid  me  magnify  my 
own  career  according  to  the  splendor  of  my  calling; 
they  summon  me  to  loyalty  and  to  zeal;  they  in- 
flame me  with  ardor, — they  fill  me  with  courage. 
Gentlemen,  they  seem  to  me  to  be  the  guarantee  of 
my  success  in  my  own  individual  struggle  for  the 
right  and  against  the  wrong.  They  are  talis- 
manic, — they  are  ominous.  They  are,  gentlemen, — 
but  I must  stop.  Let  me  thank  you  once  more  for 
furnishing  me  this  occasion  of  expressing  my  in- 
most thoughts,  my  deepest  sentiments  about  my 
fellow  students,  about  my  college,  my  brother- 
priests,  and  about  my  vocation. 

Gentlemen,  a united  clergy  is  almost  omnipotent 
in  disseminating  the  doctrines  of  civilization,  in 
pushing  further  its  limits  of  conquest, — but,  there 
is  something  more  powerful  still, — it  is  the  clergy 
and  the  laity  marching  shoulder  to  shoulder  on  the 
battle-field.  Such  an  army  must  be  irresistible ; 
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such  an  army  prophesies  infallibly  success  in  every 
field  ; such  an  army  is  regenerative  and  scatters  to 
the  winds  the  pernicious  teachings  of  pessimism. 
No  Nordau,  however  lynx-eyed  he  may  be,  will  be 
able  to  detect  in  the  ranks  of  such  a host  even  in- 
finitesimal traces  of  degeneracy.  Such  an  army,  I 
say,  never  surrenders,  never  lowers  its  colors,  never 
takes  quarter.  The  badge  of  every  fighter  in  such 
an  arrav  is  the  white  flower  of  a blameless  life. 
The  passing  of  such  soldiers  beyond  the  limit  of 
this  world,  will  be  like  the  passing  of  that  type  of 
Christianity  which  is  noblest  chivalry, — a passing 
into  a land  full  of  sounds  of  acclaim — 

“As  if  some  fair  city  were  one  voice 
Around  a king,  returning  from  his  wars.” 

Father  McEvoy  concluded  amid  deafening  ap- 
plause, and  Dr.  Butler  rose  to  announce  that  Mr. 
Glynn  was  prevented  from  attending  by  an  attack 
of  grippe.  As  Mr.  O’Neill  had  arrived  in  the 
meantime,  he  was  introduced  instead,  and  re- 
sponded as  follows  to  the  toast  “Our  Forefathers.” 

Fellow  Alumni  : — Be  assured  that  the  privilege 
of  speaking  to  one  of  the  regular  toasts  of  the  even- 
ing on  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  alumni  of 
the  College  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  is  an  honor  highly 
appreciated  by  me.  But  when  I consider  the  start- 
ling fact  that  I was  actually  graduated  at  St. 
John’s  half  a century  ago,  and  yet  stand  here 
among  you,  alive  aud  tolerably  well,  I am  forced  to 
consider  that  mine  is  probably  a case  where  age  is 
considered  before  merit.  I am  at  a loss  to  know 
what  was  meant  by  the  gentleman  who  selected 
this  toast  by  the  term  “Forefathers.”  When  I con- 
sider my  half  century  I think  perhaps  it  was  in- 
tended that  I should  speak  of  my  contemporaries 
at  the  college,  and  that  I myself  am  one  of  the 
forefathers  of  whom  I am  expected  to  speak.  Did 
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my  fellow  alumnus  who  selected  this  toast  mean 
that  I should  speak  of  our  forefathers  of  the  flesh  ? 
Or  did  he  mean  that  I should  speak  of  the  gradu- 
ates of  my  own  time  who,  in  a sense,  may  be  called 
the  forefathers  of  the  present  alumni,  or  did  he  mean 
me  to  speak  of  thegood  Jesuit  Fathers  who,  in  all  these 
years,  have  kept  the  torch  of  knowledge  burning 
and  have  handed  it  down  from  one  set  of  teachers 
to  another  and  from  one  set  of  pupils  to  another? 
I use  the  word  torch  advisedly,  because  it  is  the 
peculiarity  of  a torch  or  candle  that  you  can  light  a 
thousand  other  candles  from  it,  and  yet  the  first 
candle  will  remain  trimmed  and  burning  and  shin- 
ing with  all  its  original  splendor.  In  those  years, 
how  many  such  brilliant  lights  have  shed  their 
brightness  on  the  bench,  on  the  bar,  higher  still,  on 
the  altar  and  on  the  episcopal  chair,  on  the  schools 
of  medicine,  on  the  tented  field ; nor  on  these  alone, 
but  more  numerously,  and  perhaps  with  equal 
merit,  in  the  walks  of  mercantile  life  and  among 
those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  and  carry  on 
business  in  the  great  waters. 

The  speaker  here  enlivened  his  address  with  a 
few  amusing  anecdotes,  continuing  modestly:  “It 
has  been  said  that  that  is  a good  after-dinner  speech 
of  which  no  one  is  able  to  recollect  a word.  I may 
have  attained  that  ideal.” 

He  then  directed  his  attention  to  public  affairs, 
reviewing  briefly  our  present  situation  in  regard  to 
the  Philippines  and  Puerto  Rico,  and,  in  conclu- 
sion, said: 

“In  the  order  of  Providence,  we,  as  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  have  to  deal  with  great  issues. 
To  those  that  come  after  us  we  are  the  forefathers. 
To  us,  if  we  deal  wisely  with  Cuba,  with  Puerto 
Rico,  with  the  Philippines,  our  grandchildren  will 
look  up  with  the  same  tender  reverence  with  which 
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we  regard  our  political  ancestors.  Let  us  hope 
that  that  overruling  Providence  that  guides  events 
will  inspire  us  with  that  political  wisdom  which 
shall  entitle  us  to  reverence  as  forefathers.” 

Dr.  Herbermann,  president  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation of  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  College,  in  respond- 
ing to  the  toast  “Our  Sister  Societies,”  took  as  his 
theme  the  recent  agitation  for  the  lengthening  of 
the  course  of  study  leading  to  the  bachelor’s  de- 
gree. He  directed  attention  to  the  changes  that 
had  been  effected  within  the  last  thirty  years ; to  the 
fact  that  during  that  time  the  average  age  of  gradu- 
ation had  increased  from  seventeen  or  eighteen  to 
twenty-one  or  twenty-two ; and  to  the  fact  that  the 
addition  of  another  year  to  the  course  would  offer 
an  additional  obstacle,  especially  to  those  of  limited 
means.  He  was  followed  by  Dr.  Fallon,  of  Holy 
Cross,  who,  on  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Butler,  spoke 
briefly  and  informally.  Dr.  Fallon  took  up  the 
idea  of  friendship  conveyed  in  the  sentiment  oppo- 
site the  toast,  and  urged  the  establishment  of  even 
more  friendly  relations  than  now  exist  between  the 
alumni  associations  of  the  various  Jesuit  colleges. 
He  referred  to  his  experiences  in  German  univer- 
sities and  to  the  fraternal  spirit  to  be  found  there 
among  the  university  associations,  and  suggested 
the  advisability  of  taking  steps  to  bring  about  a 
similar  condition  here  and  to  make  our  friendship 
such  in  more  than  name. 

The  toast  to  “Our  Army”  followed.  The  or- 
chestra played  “The  Star-Spangled  Banner,”  all 
standing  and  singing  it  in  chorus.  Following  is 
Lieutenant  Martin’s  response : 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow-Members  of  the 
Alumni  Association  : 

It  is  indeed  fitting  and  opportune  that  we,  at  this 
time  of  our  annual  reunion  and  banquet,  amidst 
the  rejoicings  of  the  occasion,  should  pause  for  a 
moment  while  we  contemplate  and  call  to  mind 
the  thrilling  deeds  of  courage  and  heroism  which 
have  but  recently  added  a new  lustre  and  a lasting 
fame  to  our  country’s  history. 

The  achievements  of  our  army,  like  the  memory 
of  the  deeds  of  our  forefathers,  will  always  be  a 
subject  of  panegyric  and  song,  and  while  time’s 
unceasing  pendulum  shall  continue  to  mark  off  the 
fleeting  years,  their  echoes  will  carry  with  them 
sounds  sweeter  and  more  enduring  than  ever  rever- 
berated in  the  halls  of  memory',  paying,  as  it  were, 
a deserving  tribute  to  those  whose  allegiance  to 
their  country  in  times  of  danger  is  truly  steadfast 
and  loyal. 

But  here  in  this  land  of  freedom  of  ours,  in 
times  of  peace,  the  army,  gallant  and  efficient  as  it 
is,  constitutes  but  a small  portion  of  the  military 
strength  of  the  nation  ; it  can,  however,  be  justly 
considered  as  the  nucleus  around  which,  under  the 
direction  and  leadership  of  our  able  officers,  the 
vast  number  of  our  citizens  can  be  formed  and  dis- 
ciplined, and  thus  like  an  impregnable  bulwark, 
stand  ready  to  defend  and  preserve  all  that  is  sacred 
and  dear  to  their  hearts, — their  liberty,  their  in- 
stitutions and  their  homes. 

Our  country,  unlike  those  of  Europe,  where  the 
laws  compel  the  citizens  to  serve  in  the  army  for  a 
specified  time,  imposes  no  obligation,  enacts  no 
laws  which  would  coerce  the  enlistment  of  our  peo- 
ple in  the  army  without  their  consent.  The  young 
men  of  America,  led  on  as  it  were  by  the  hallowed 
memories  of  the  past,  willingly,  and  of  their  own 
accord  combine  the  duties  of  citizen  and  soldier, 
and  enter  upon  the  field  knowing  that 
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“ ’Tis  not  death  to  fight  for  Freedom’s  right, 

He’s  dead  alone  that  lacks  her  light.” 

To  know  liow  nobly  and  heroically  they  fought, 
we  need  not  recall  the  records  of  the  past  year.  To 
see  them  we  need  but  glance  over  the  different 
camps  whether  in  the  far-off  Philippines  or  the 
Antilles  or  those  now  situated  in  our  own  States, 
and  we  there  behold  those  whose  undying  affection 
and  fervent  love  shall  ever  serve  as  a “memorial  of 
the  past  and  monitor  to  the  future.” 

Nor  is  that  heroic  army  content  with  embellish- 
ing its  country’s  history  with  deeds  of  bravery  and 
heroism  alone.  Knowing  well  that  “peace  hath  her 
victories  no  less  renowned  than  war,”  her  officers 
and  men  are  now  found  everywhere  discharging 
with  ability,  discretion  and  sagacity  the  duties  of 
guardian  and  promoter,  of  statesman  and  diplomat, 
administering  the  affairs  in  a way  that  will  prove 
beneficial  to  the  natives,  advantageous  to  our  indus- 
trial and  commercial  interests,  satisfactory  to  the 
American  people  and  laudatory  to  the  American 
soldier. 

But  now  while  some  of  our  heroes  whom  un- 
pitying Mars  has  prematurely  snatched  from  our 
midst,  have  gone  to  answer  the  final  roll-call  above, 
where  the  harsh  notes  of  the  bugles  of  war  are  mel- 
lowed into  the  sweet  sounds  of  the  trumpets  of 
peace,  let  those  precious  words  of  our  great  com- 
mander be  cherished  and  realized:  “Let  us  have 
peace.”  Let  the  wars  that  have  been  fought,  with 
their  concomitant  misery,  suffering  and  desolation, 
be  forgotten  with  the  past,  and  be  forever  sup- 
planted by  the  plowshares  of  peace.  Let  the  desire 
to  perpetuate  our  country’s  fame  and  grandeur  be 
henceforth  the  desire  to  gain  in  peace  those  tri- 
umphs that  will  surely  redound  to  our  greatness 
and  glory. 

And  as  the  wishes  of  a grateful  people,  in  defer- 
ence to  sacred  memories,  have  caused  their  heroes 
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to  be  chiseled  in  marble  or  painted  on  canvas,  so 
here  in  the  United  States,  statues  and  monuments 
will  continue  to  be  lifted  in  their  magnificence,  in 
commemoration  of  the  glorious  achievements  of 
our  country’s  heroes,  serving  not  only  as  an  out- 
ward manifestation  of  a gratitude  and  appreciation 
born  of  loving  hearts,  but  reminding  the  nation  of 
the  inestimable  legacy  bequeathed  by  them  to  us 
and  to  those  yet  to  be. 

Rut  when  even  these  very  monuments,  reared 
in  their  columned  architecture,  shall  have  fallen 
and  crumbled  away  into  the  silent  dust,  may 
the  benign  influences  of  their  remembrance  still 
remain,  ever  voicing  with  a divine  eloquence  that 
sublime  and  immortal  thought : “ Dalce  et  De- 

corum est  Pro  Patria  Mori." 

At  the  conclusion  of  Lieutenant  Martin’s  speech, 
Mr.  Mason  arose  to  speak  for  the  younger  members 
of  the  association.  He  said  : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow  Alumni  : 

On  commencement  last  I had  the  great  honor 
of  shedding  the  farewell  tears — of  bidding  asadgood- 
bye  to  Alma  Mater.  Now  on  account  of  the  honor 
I am  the  recipient  of  this  evening,  my  emotions 
must  undergo  a change.  I feel  that  I should  weep 
for  joy,  knowing  that  upon  this  occasion  we,  of  the 
class  of  ’98,  are  formally  received  into  this  brother- 
hood— a brotherhood  toward  which  all  undergradu- 
ates look,  as  to  a shrine,  whereon  like  the  sparkling 
of  a myriad  of  candles,  they  see  the  sterling  exam- 
ples and  the  illustrious  attainments  of  those  gath- 
ered here  this  evening. 

The  toast,  “ Our  Hopefuls,  ” appeals  to  me  as 
being  a toast  of  very  wide  limitations,  and  one  that 
can  be  responded  to  in  the  most  glowing  terms. 
We  are  most  assuredly  hopeful.  In  fact,  most 
young  men,  judging  from  my  own  small  experience, 
seem  to  live  on  hope.  The  seminarian  one  day 
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hopes  to  be  a great  prelate  ; the  medical  student 
has  hopes  of  being  an  eminent  physician  ; and  so  on 
do  their  hopes  tend.  The  majority  of  our  class, 
however,  appear  to  have  a leaning  toward  the  bar, 
and  it  is  their  greatest  hope  to  be  able,  at  some  fu- 
ture day,  to  rise  to  the  exalted  heights  held  by  some 
of  their  brother  Alumni  sitting  here  this  evening. 
Let  our  private  hopes  be  as  they  may  as  regards  a 
career  in  life,  and  let  us  turn  to  the  one  hope,  of 
which  I wish  to  speak,  and  upon  which  we  ought 
to  dwell  this  evening.  It  is  a hope  that  ought  not 
to  be  a hope.  It  ought  to  be  a reality,  namely,  the 
unity  and  perpetuation  of  good  fellowship  of  this 
association,  than  which,  no  college  could  have  a 
better,  if  we  maintained  that  amount  of  unity  dis- 
played by  our  neighbor  associations.  We  should 
look  to  the  advancement  of  that  grand  and  imposing 
institution  of  learning,  situated  near  the  picturesque 
Bronx,  beneath  whose  trees,  favored  brothers,  you 
have  loved  to  roam.  I think  now,  and  I feel  that 
you  do  also,  that  this  should  be  the  significance  of 
that  word  hopejul , as  applied  to  us  of  the  younger 
set.  For  us  they  are  certainly  hopes,  but  pray 
Heaven  that  at  some  future  day  they  may  be  realized. 

We  have  joined  you  here  fresh  from  the  field 
of  our  labors,  with  many  happy  recollections  of 
our  life  at  Fordham ; we  have  come  with  them,  as 
with  sacred  things,  to  this  receptacle,  wherein  we 
can  lay  them  aside  and  annually  take  them  from 
the  dusty  shelves,  which  ever  will  grow  more  dusty, 
and  talk  and  talk  them  o’er,  as  no  doubt  every  one 
of  you  has  done  this  evening,  while  enjoying  the 
hospitality  of  this  board.  No  doubt  you  have 
lived  those  old  scenes  over  again  and  would  wish 
them  to  return.  One  old  scene,  or  rather  I should 
say  landmark,  that  always  did  gladden  the  heart  of 
the  old  boy,  has  vanished.  I need  not  mention  his 
name;  suffice  it  to  say  that  anyone  who  wished  to 
know  the  unchronicled  history  of  Fordham  had  to 
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make  a pilgrimage  to  this  oracle,  who  before  he 
spoke  would  propitiate  the  gods  by  making  an 
offering  of  the  contents  of  a well-worn  birch  bark 
snuff  box.  At  one  time  he  was  a king,  but  as  all 
kings  have  their  fall,  so  he,  poor  king,  had  his,  and 
now  he  pines  away  in  exile  upon  the  lonely  shore 
of  Jersey.  Ah!  sad  is  his  fate.  Far  from  all  he 
loves,  he  will  end  his  career  in  sadness,  dwelling, 
as  we  are  doing,  upon  the  past  he  ruled. 

I feel  I have  inflicted  myself  upon  your  kind 
attention  quite  long  enough,  and  so,  as  I expressed 
myself  before,  so  do  I now,  that  the  younger  mem- 
bers will  do  all  in  their  power  to  cooperate  wTith 
you  in  everything.  May  we  all  continue  to  hold 
hands  and  to  enjoy  yearly  this  feast  together,  and, 
lastly,  may  we  not  be  found  wanting  whenever  the 
college  bell  should  ring  us  to  her  side  to  take  up 
her  cause  in  the  hour  of  danger,  or  to  help  her  re- 
joice in  the  hour  of  triumph. 

The  address  of  the  historian,  Mr.  Taaffe,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  toast,  “Ourselves,”  concluded  the 
festivities : 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

Deep  down  in  our  hearts,  no  matter  how  skill- 
fully we  may  hide  it,  we  are  all  confirmed  egotists. 
No  matter  how  modest  and  unassuming  the  man, 
could  we  probe  so  far,  we  would  find  hidden  away 
in  the  innermost  recesses  of  his  heart  and  veiled 
from  the  vulgar  gaze,  a shrine  erected  in  honor  of 
the  ego.  But  it  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  we  find  any- 
body frank  enough  to  acknowledge  its  existence, 
even  to  himself.  Therefore  I consider  that  there 
is  an  element  of  rare  honesty — not  to  mention  the 
originality  of  the  idea — in  our  thus  frankly  expos- 
ing our  altar  and  toasting  ourselves  as  we  are  doing 
to-night.  There  is  an  ingenuous  flavor  about  the 
idea  that  is  oddly  at  variance  with  the  smug  self- 
satisfaction  which  usually  characterizes  such  gath- 
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erings  as  this.  But  it  behooves  us  to  ask  ourselves 
if  we  are  worthy  of  the  distinction  we  are  conferring 
on  ourselves.  Is  our  self-esteem  justifiable? 

We  toast  our  forefathers,  but  we  do  it  in  a spirit 
of  proper  and  commendable  family  pride  in  having 
forefathers  to  toast,  and  none  can  gainsay  their 
right  to  the  honor.  We  toast  our  college  with  a 
glow  of  filial  enthusiasm  that  is  open  to  no  ques- 
tion. We  toast  our  clergy  and  our  statesmen,  for 
surely  we  may  pipe  our  little  song  in  praise  of  those 
whom  church  and  state  haVe  deemed  worthy  of  the 
favor.  That  our  sister  societies  and  our  army  merit 
our  esteem  is  a foregone  conclusion,  and  as  for  our 
hopefuls — well,  the  hope  we  have  in  them  justifies 
the  distinction.  But  as  to  ourselves — do  we  de- 
serve this  blushing  honor  we  have  thrust  upon  our- 
selves? Are  we  all  that  the  toast  implies?  As  to 
that — yes  and  no.  If  we  take  it  indirectly,  as  a 
reflected  honor,  as  a tribute  to  those  of  us  who  have 
won  renown  for  themselves  and  for  us,  inasmuch 
as  we  are  allied  to  them  by  such  close  and  intimate 
ties  of  relationship — yes.  In  the  reflected  light  of 
the  few  the  many  of  us  shine,  and  in  the  sense  that 
in  honoring  ourselves  we  are  paying  particular 
honor  to  those  few,  we  are  justified  in  toasting  our- 
selves. As  to  the  other  view  of  the  matter — but 
more  of  that  later. 

A year  ago  I reviewed  briefly  the  history  of  Ford- 
ham  and  the  achievements  of  Fordham  men  in 
church,  in  camp,  in  council  hall,  in  the  busy  marts 
of  men.  There  was  little  need  to  go  into  detail, 
for  it  was  a familiar  story.  But  when  I declared 
my  conviction  that  what  Fordham  men  had  done 
in  the  past  they  were  ready  and  able  and  willing  to 
do  again,  I little  thought  that  the  opportunities 
were  so  close  at  hand,  or  that  my  statement  would 
be  so  soon  fulfilled.  At  that  time  we  were  stand- 
ing on  the  thin  and  yielding  crust  of  a seething 
volcano.  The  air  was  rank  with  the  odor  of  threat- 
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ening  war;  the  nation  was  panting  with  the  ex- 
citement of  impending  conflict.  The  threatened 
eruption  came,  and  its  roar  had  hardly  ceased  echo- 
ing through  the  land  before  every  plain  and  every 
hillside  bristled  with  armed  men.  Like  the  soldiers 
of  Cadmus  they  seemed  to  spring  from  the  very 
ground.  And  where  were  our  Fordham  men 
then?  Look  to  the  muster-rolls  of  regiment  after 
regiment,  regular  and  volunteer  alike,  look  to 
the  ships’  companies  of  our  war  vessels — our 
converted  cruisers — and  you  will  find  the  answer. 
Look  to  the  trenches  before  Santiago  ; look  behind 
the  death  dealing  guns  of  our  navy  ; look  to  the 
fever  stricken  camps  of  the  South.  Whether  alter- 
nately gasping  in  the  pitiless  glare  of  the  tropical 
sun  and  shivering  under  the  equally  pitiless  down- 
pour of  tropical  rain,  or  chafing  in  the  unwelcome 
security  of  a border  post,  it  matters  not.  They 
were  doing  their  duty,  each  as  he  saw  it,  each  as 
he  was  permitted  to  perform  it  and  making  good 
our  boasts  of  patriotism  and  devotion.  And  that  duty 
found  at  least  one  victim  from  among  us — Maj. 
George  McCreery,  ’74.  He  needs  no  eulogy  from 
us  but  the  simple  statement  that  he  died  at  his  post 
as  a soldier  and  a son  of  Fordham  should.  And 
others  there  were — their  name  is  legion.  In  every 
branch  of  the  service,  in  every  rank,  from  officer  to 
simple  private,  they  could  be  found,  each  inspired 
by  the  same  noble  motive.  They  did  not  all  smell 
the  smoke  of  battle,  but  none  the  less  were  they 
ready  to  be  called  to  do  so. 

And  when  peace  had  again  settled  over  our  land, 
when  the  sounds  of  tumult  and  strife  had  ceased, 
and  that  other  battle  was  on — the  civic  battle,  the 
battle  where  ballots  and  not  bullets  were  the  domi- 
nant factors — had  we  no  part  in  the  struggle?  That 
struggle  is  of  too  recent  date,  and  its  history  too 
fresh  in  your  minds  to  need  any  review  by  me.  It 
is  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that  at  least  two  of  those 
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“vipers”  whom  we  turn  out,  according  to  our 
friend  and  admirer,  the  Boston  Citizen , in  greater 
numbers  than  any  other  Catholic  College  in  the 
country,  have,  thanks  to  the  suffrages  of  a majority 
of  their  fellow  citizens,  been  placed  in  a position 
where  they  may  with  impunity  “ war  against  human 
progress  and  American  institutions,  and  undermine 
the  liberties  guaranteed  us  by  the  American  consti- 
tution ’’  as  it  is  the  habit  and  custom  of  Catholic 
statesmen  to  do.  This  is  the  first  opportunity  we 
have  had  of  publicly  congratulating  them  on  their 
victory,  and  we  may  couple  with  our  congratula- 
tions the  hope  that,  if  the  constitution  withstands 
their  insidious  attacks, and  the  capitol  remains  undis- 
turbed on  its  foundations,  and  the  country  escapes 
the  horrors  of  a popish  plot,  we  may  see  them  climb 
to  greater  heights  and  win  still  greater  laurels  in 
service  of  their  country.  Who  knows  ? 

So  much  for  one  view  of  the  picture,  gentlemen. 
In  the  light  of  such  achievements  as  these  we  may 
well  honor  ourselves,  toast  ourselves.  As  brothers, 
we  may  well  glory  in  their  successes  ; we  may  well 
boast  of  a family  share  in  their  triumph.  But  let 
us  look  at  the  picture  from  another  point  of  view. 
Have  we,  the  great  unknown,  the  great  unsung, 
apart  from  this  secondary  credit  that  accrues  to  us, 
any  justification  for  self  applause  ? I concede  that 
it  is  not  given  to  every  man  to  be  great.  We  can 
not  all  lead  armies  or  political  parties  to  victory. 
If  we  do  our  simple  duty,  each  as  he  sees  it,  there 
all  the  honor  lies,  and  we  may  by  so  doing  earn  as 
lasting  renown  as  any  whose  deeds  shine  forth  be- 
fore men.  But  we  have  many  duties  and  not  the 
least  of  them  is  our  duty  to  our  college.  It  is  a 
filial  duty  that  we  cannot  shirk  without  discredit, 
and  since  we  are  gathered  here  to-night  as  alumni, 
it  behooves  us  to  ask  ourselves  are  we  fulfilling  that 
duty?  Is  our  loyalty  to  Fordham  above  reproach? 
Bet  us  turn  our  gaze  inward  and  ask  ourselves — 
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each  one  for  himself — are  we,  as  alumni  of  Ford- 
ham,  worthy  the  honor  we  are  conferring  on  our- 
selves to-night  I fear  the  result  of  the  inquiry 
would  not  be  comforting. 

And  yet,  if  we  do  not  find  strength  and  tenacity 
in  the  bond  that  unites  us  to  our  alma  mater  and  to 
each  other,  where  should  it  be  found  ? It  is  no 
slight  bond  of  a few  years’  growth.  With  most  of 
us  it  has  been  a slow  and  gradual  development  of 
the  years  of  boyhood  and  early  manhood,  as  we 
came  up,  side  by  side,  from  the  days  of  the  lowest 
form  to  the  day  of  graduation.  Our  friendships 
and  attachments  begin  earlier  than  the  average  of 
college  friendships  and  attachments  ; their  blossom- 
ing is  the  more  gradual,  and,  for  that  reason  their 
fruiting  should  be  the  richer  and  the  more  abund- 
ant. But,  I ask  you,  is  it  ? Are  the  ties  that  are 
knit  through  those  long  years  of  school  and  college 
a whit  more  binding  for  their  long  years  of  knit- 
ting ? I say  they  are  not,  and  we  should  blush  to 
make  the  admission.  We  must  not  take  offence  at 
having  the  truth  told  about  ourselves.  We  are  here 
among  ourselves,  and  wre  are  toasting  ourselves  and 
it  is  right  that  we  should  hold  up  the  mirror  and 
see  ourselves  as  w?e  are.  Are  we  loyal  to  ourselves 
and  to  our  college  ? We  are  not ! And  I chal- 
lenge any  body  here  to  take  me  to  task  for  what  I 
say.  With  the  exception  of  a few — a pitiable  few, 
our  loyalty  consists  in  an  annual  gathering  around 
this  board,  where  we  feast  and  make  merry'  for  a 
night  and  pledge  eternal  friendship  and  then  re- 
tire, each  within  his  little  shell,  shedding  his  loy- 
alty and  fellowship  like  a dress  suit,  to  be  taken  up 
and  brushed  and  pressed  and  made  presentable  for 
the  next  gathering.  There  are  a few,  I repeat,  who 
do  not  merit  this  reproach.  Their  devotion  is  too 
well  known  for  my  remarks  to  be  attributed  to  them, 
but  to  the  great  mass  of  our  members  loyalty7  is  a 
term  unknown. 
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Let  me  quote  an  instance.  A year  ago  a solemn 
mass  of  requiem  was  celebrated  in  the  college 
chapel  for  the  repose  of  our  dead  alumni.  The 
matter  had  been  proposed  nearly  a year  before,  on 
commencement  day,  and  received  with  unanimous 
approval ; the  day  fixed  for  the  ceremony  was  an- 
nounced at  the  dinner  last  year  and  a printed  notice 
sent  to  every  alumnus.  And  how  many  attended? 
Including  the  five  priests  who  officiated  there  were 
about  fourteen  present.  Fourteen  out  of  250  who 
live  within  an  hour’s  ride  of  the  college — a worthy 
representation.  I might  multiply  instances  of  this 
kind,  gentlemen,  but  I will  spare  you. 

But  it  is  never  too  late  to  mend,  though  with 
many  of  us  it  were  not  well  to  defer  the  mending 
too  long.  “The  bird  of  time,”  says  the  Persian 
poet, 

has  but  a little  way 
To  flutter.  And  the  bird  is  on  the  wing.” 

Every  year  widens  the  gap  that  separates  us  from 
our  early  home.  But  every  year  should  see  the 
ties  that  bind  us  there,  knit  tighter  than  before. 
As  the  tree  that  grows  in  strength  and  bulk  and 
spread  of  limb  strikes  its  roots  deeper  into  the 
bosom  of  Mother  Earth,  so  should  we  as  we  grow 
in  years  and  dignity  and  affluence  strike  deeper  the 
roots  of  our  affection  in  the  spot  from  which  we 
sprung ; so  should  we  cling  with  an  unyielding 
hold  to  the  soil  from  which  we  drew  the  strength 
that  enables  us  to  buffet  the  winds  and  the  storms 
that  beset  us  in  after  life.  If  we  cultivate  and 
cherish  such  a bond  as  that  and  live  up  to  all  that 
it  implies,  we  shall  have  the  right  to  sing  our  own 
praises  in  the  loudest  voices  God  has  given  us,  and 
to  drink  to  ourselves  toasts  as  long  and  deep  and 
frequent  as  our  heads  and  the  wine-cellar  will 
permit. 
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THE  maxim  : “ Hear  the  other  side  ” is  one 
which  appeals  to  the  common  sense  of  every 
reasonable  man  ; and  yet  it  is  one  which  in 
practice  is  often  either  ignored  or  neglected,  so  ready 
are  men  to  believe,  not  what  is  true,  but  what  they 
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would  wish  to  be  true.  This  is  especially  the  case 
when  non-Catholic,  and  more  particularly  anti- 
Catholic,  writers  treat  on  subjects  pertaining  to  the 
Church.  Her  form  of  government,  her  clergy,  her 
devotions,  her  failures  and  her  successes  are  alike 
exposed  to  the  misconception  or  open  attack  of 
those  who  do  not,  or  will  not,  understand  her  as 
she  is. 

A short  time  ago,  in  reading  a book  on  the 
“ Theatre  of  the  Greeks,”  we  came  across  a passage 
in  which  the  writer  had  evidently  gone  far  out  of 
his  way  to  get  in  a thrust  at  the  “ Church  of  Rome.” 
The  fact  that  such  a proceeding  was  entirely  out  of 
place  in  such  a work,  apart  from  the  untruthfulness 
of  the  statement,  did  not  seem  to  enter  the  writer’s 
mind  ; and  had  his  work  been  on  astronomy  or  the 
differential  calculus,  he  would  still  have  found 
room,  we  suppose,  to  “say  his  little  say,”  regarding 
the  Church. 

These  remarks  are  called  forth  by  a letter  which 
we  have  received  from  a correspondent,  relative  to 
an  article  in  the  Literary  Digest  (January  21,  page 
81),  entitled  : “ Losses  and  Gains  of  the  Catholic 
Church  from  a Political  Point  of  View.”  Our  cor- 
respondent says  in  part : “ The  readers  of  the 
Monthly  ought  to  be  told  editorially  that  the 
Di%est\n  Catholic  questions  is  entirely  untrustworthy, 
that  it  is  certainly  ignorant  in  Catholic  questions, 
apparently  also  unfriendly.  Some  time  ago  it  was 
charged  with  hostility  to  Catholics,  which  it 
promptly  denied,  maintaining  that  it  was  merely  a 
faithful  reporter.  Now  the  article  under  discussion 
affords  a striking  illustration  of  its  peculiar  methods 
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and  shows  anything  but  faithful  reporting.  The 
article  is  a crazy  quilt  patched  together  from  a 
dozen  different  papers,  with  a view,  of  course,  of 
reaching  a preconceived  result.  Moreover,  in  many 
cases  it  is  impossible  to  know  where  the  quotation 
ends  and  where  the  valuable  opinion  of  the  Digest 
man  begins.  Take,  e.g.,  this  sentence  in  the  first 
paragraph  : ‘ The  Vatican  is  not  yet  ready  to  admit 
that  men  may  be  patriots  and  yet  be  good 
Catholics.’  Now,  whether  we  take  patriotism  as  a 
legitimate  sentiment  or  as  a virtue,  the  assertion  in 
the  Digest  is  simply  an  outrage.  No  Catholic 
paper  could  make  it.  Yet  the  Digest  cunningly 
leaves  the  reader  in  doubt  whether  it  was  made  by 
The  Irish  Catholic  or  was  the  Digest's  own.  Again 
look  at  this  miserable  jugglery  : ‘ Rampolla’s  organ’ 
(that  is  to  say,  the  Pope’s  organ)  ‘ declares  that  the 
German  Catholics  must  first  of  all  obey  the 
Pope.’  . ...  1 But  the  Catholic  members  of 

the  Reichstag  have  refused  to  obey.’  Needless 
to  say  that  it  is  all  false.  The  truth  is  this  : The 
Pope  in  answer  to  a French  bishop,  has  in  a letter 
to  him  declared  that  the  traditional  French  Protec- 
torate in  the  East,  where  it  exists , shall  be  main- 
tained. That’s  all.  The  German  government 
acknowledges  the  Protectorate,  but  maintains,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Holy  See  and  the  approval  of 
the  French  government  (and  I may  add,  in  keeping 
with  common  sense  and  modern  international  law), 
that  German  subjects  the  world  over  have  the  right 
to  appeal  to  their  own  government  whenever  they 
need  protection,  and  are  not  obliged,  even  in  the 
East,  to  call  upon  any  foreign  consul,  French  or 
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other.  The  whole  thing  is  very  simple.  And  no 
newspaper  quarrel  would  have  taken  place  (and 
there  was  no  other),  had  it  not  been  for  the  in- 
discreet zeal  of  some  ecclesiastics  and  the 

arrogant  stupidity  of  some  . papers.  Again, 

‘ The  Germans  in  Austria  threaten  to  become  Prot- 
estant, or  at  least  Old  Catholic,  en  masse  ! ’ 

The  ignorance  of  this  scribe  is  appalling — you  can 
almost  feel  with  what  glee  he  has  put  down  this  stuff. 
He  speaks,  without  apparently  knowing  it,  of  the 
political  troubles  in  Bohemia , where  a handful  of 
poor  German  Catholics  have  uttered  this  threat,  of 
which  nothing  of  course  will  come.  The  only 
thing  the  Church  has  done  in  thes  apolitical  troubles 
is  this : that  it  is  trying  to  prevent  the  Slavs  in 
Prague,  the  capital  of  Bohemia,  from  putting  up  a 
statue  of  Huss  alongside  of  a statue  of  Our  Lady, 
in  the  biggest  square  of  the  city.  So  much  for  the 
‘ more  faithful  Slavs,’  whom  the  Church  favors.  Its 
statements  about  Italy  are  equally  false.  Every- 
body who  knows  anything  about  Italian  affairs,  is 
well  aware  that  the  Church  is  gaining  wonderfully 
in  that  country,  so  much  so  that  the  government 
has  again  had  recourse  to  persecution.  Briefly  : the 
whole  article  is  very  objectionable. 

“ We  prefer  to  believe  that  the  Digest  sins 
through  ignorance  rather  than  through  malice.  It 
does  not  understand  Catholic  affairs  and  had  better 
let  them  alone.” 

The  publishers  of  the  Digest  were  wise  enough 
to  secure  Catholic  editors  for  the  definition  of 
Catholic  terms  in  the  Standard  Dictionary.  Why 
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could  they  not  adopt  a similiar  plan  in  regard  to 
articles  on  Catholic  subjects  in  the  Digest  ? 

Sfc  5|C 

A sad  sign  of  the  irreligion  threatening  our 
times  is  the  fact,  recently  brought  to  notice,  that  in 
at  least  half  of  all  litigated  cases  perjury  is  prac- 
tised. Ominous,  too,  is  the  reason  ascribed,  “ A 
weakening  in  the  belief  of  future  punishment  and 
apparent  certainty  of  freedom  from  present  punish- 
ment.” 

This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  chief  cause 
of  this  sad  state  of  affairs  is  a want  of  faith  in  the 
unseen  world  and  in  the  teachings  of  religion.  The 
perjurer  has  not  much  to  fear  from  human  tribun- 
als, which  cannot  attain  to  the  affairs  of  a man’s  con- 
science, and  can  judge  of  guilt  in  this  respect  only 
in  as  far  as  external  acts  or  circumstances  belie  the 
speaker’s  words.  Once  remove  the  belief  in  the  divine 
Law-giver  and  all  human  statutes  become  at  best 
but  penal  enactments,  binding  in  so  far  only  as 
the  punishment  which  they  threaten  appears  to 
outweigh  the  temporary  benefit  which  may  result 
from  their  violations.  The  example  of  the  Roman 
empire  sufficiently  proves  the  fact  that  merely 
human  laws,  no  matter  how  perfect,  cannot  of  them- 
selves save  a nation  from  destruction. 

****** 

Just  now  we  are  much  encouraged  by  our  bright 
outlook  in  athletics.  Before  another  issue  of 
the  Monthly  goes  to  press,  the  “ Fordhams  ” 
will  be  in  the  field,  a team  which  we  expect  will 
be  well  able  to  uphold  the  maroon  in  the  athletic 
world.  If  in  the  past  we  have  made  mistakes  in 
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judgment,  now  is  the  time  to  profit  by  them  ; to 
lead  this  year’s  team  to  the  height  or  success  it 
should  reach  ; to  make  it,  if  not  victorious  in  every 
contest,  at  least  deserving  of  victory  by  reason  of  a 
well  fought  battle  and  perseverance  to  the  end. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


Concert  at  Mount  Vernon. 

ON  Saturday,  February  nth,  the  Glee,  Banjo  and 
Mandolin  Clubs  gave  their  second  annual 
concert  in  the  People’s  Opera  House  at  Mount 
Vernon.  Despite  the  very  unfavorable  weather,  a 
large  and  attentive  audience  was  present. 

The  Glee  Club  rendered  its  various  selections  in 
an  especially  pleasing  manner.  “ Tutti  Frutti  ’’ 
received  an  encore,  as  did  also  “Oh  ! What  a Beau- 
tiful Ocean,”  by  Mr.  O’Gorman  and  the  Glee  Club. 
Mr.  Tierney’s  solo  was  very  good  and  highly  appre- 
ciated by  the  audience,  which  compelled  him  to  re- 
spond twice  to  its  applause.  About  the  most  en- 
joyable numbers  on  the  program,  however,  were 
Mr.  Fassett’s  songs.  In  “ The  Boy  Guessed  Right  ” 
the  humor  of  the  song  was  brought  out  in  truly  ar- 
tistic manner.  The  “ Coon  ’’  song  that  marked  the 
other  number  was  also  rendered  in  the  same  style 
and  pleased  quite  as  well.  In  fact,  were  the  wishes 
of  the  audience  complied  with  the  singer  would 
have  held  the  stage  all  the  evening,  but  as  that  was 
impossible  the  Banjo  Club  was  sent  on.  This  or- 
ganization well  sustained  its  growing  fame,  per- 
forming its  various  numbers  in  a truly  masterly 
manner.  The  mandolins,  too,  did  very  well,  though 
they  were  not  quite  up  to  the  standard  of  their 
banjo  friends. 
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The  program  concluded  with  a “Tragic  Cantata,” 
entitled  “ The  Grasshopper,”  as  an  afterpiece.  The 
awful  fate  of  the  much  lamented  Mr.  Hopper  was 
very  pathetically  portrayed  by  the  Glee  Club  as  a 
chorus,  and  such  soloists  as  Messrs.  Clark,  Tierney 
and  Wade.  This  humorous  selection  was  appre- 
ciated very  highly  and  formed  a fitting  end  to  a 
most  enjoyable  performance. 

M.  C. 

A BAPTISM. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  Feb.  19th,  one  of 
our  students,  Edmund  Guldner,  was  baptized  and 
formally  received  into  the  Catholic  Church.  The 
impressive  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  college 
chapel  by  Rev.  Father  O’Carroll,  S.J.,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a large  body  of  the  students,  Edmund  tak- 
ing as  his  patron  the  Blessed  Edmund  Campion,  S. 
J.,  the  English  martyr.  Two  of  his  cousins  acted 
as  sponsors.  May  he  long  continue  to  wear  unsul- 
lied the  white  robe  which  he  has  this  day  received. 

NOTES. 

— Amongst  our  visitors  this  month  was  one  of  the 
ex-presidents  of  St.  John’s,  the  Reverend  Father 
Scully,  S.J.,  who  made  his  annual  retreat  at  Ford- 
ham.  Father  Scully  was  rector  here  during  the 
years  1888-91.  During  his  time  the  new  Faculty 
building  was  added  to  First  Division,  the  old  wooden 
structure  known  as  the  “Castle”  and  old  Second 
Division  building  were  demolished,  and  the  new 
five-story  building  erected  to  take  the  place  of  the 
latter.  Father  Scully  is  now  superior  of  St.  Joseph’s 
Church,  Philadelphia. 
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— Reverend  Father  Russo,  S.J.,  another  of  our 
guests  during  the  past  month,  finished  his  annual 
retreat  here  on  February  2d.  Father  Russo  is  well 
known  by  his  “Philosophy,”  which  is  used  in  most 
of  our  colleges  in  the  East.  He  is  now  rector  of 
the  Italian  church  in  Elizabeth  street. 

— Another  visitor  to  spend  a few  days  with  us  was 
Reverend  Father  Cunningham,  S.J.,  who  is  now 
attached  to  the  Messenger  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 
Father  Cunningham  is  an  alumnus  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier’s  College,  New  York  City,  having  graduated 
from  that  college  in  ’79.  Father  Cunningham 
came  to  Fordham  to  make  his  annual  retreat,  in 
preparation  for  his  last  vows,  which  he  pronounced 
on  February  2d  in  the  Church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
New  York  City. 

— We  were  also  visited  during  the  month  by  Rev- 
erend Father  Fagan,  S.J.,  who  was  one  of  our  Fac- 
ulty during  the  early  part  of  the  year,  but  was 
obliged  to  give  up  his  class  owing  to  ill  health. 
Father  Fagan’s  friends  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
he  is  much  improved.  He  is  at  present  stationed 
at  the  Church  of  St.  Ignatius,  on  Park  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

— Father  McKinnon,  Superior  of  the  above-men- 
tioned church,  also  paid  us  a brief  visit  during  the 
month. 
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SINCE  our  last  writing  great  events  have  trans- 
pired in  various  corners  of  the  world.  Several 
great  battles  have  been  won  by  our  brave  troops 
in  the  distant  Philippines;  Iloilo  has  become  ours 
and  these  great  events  have  given  birth  to  some  really 
great  men.  Besides  this,  great  blizzards  have  swTept 
our  land  from  east  to  west  and  from  north  to  south  ; 
great  fires  have  eaten  up  whole  blocks  of  houses  in 
our  large  cities,  and  in  many  places  fearful  earth- 
quakes have  sent  people  flying  from  their  homes  in 
terror.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  bustle  and 
strife,  and  conflagration  and  earth-shaking,  all  seems 
quiet  here  at  old  St.  John’s.  But  is  all  quiet  here? 
Ask  the  young  warriors  who  tried  to  carry  the  ex- 
amining boards  by  storm  a week  ago.  They  rushed 
on  like  the  foolish  Philippines,  thinking  in  their 
pride  to  sweep  all  before  them.  But  they  were 
hurled  back  upon  their  books,  like  the  sea  w'aves 
that  thunder  against  the  rock-ribbed  shore  and  are 
violently  pushed  back  into  the  depths  whence  they 
arose.  And  not  only  were  these  doughty  warriors 
beaten  back,  but  to  add  insult  to  misery,  they  were 
actually  captured  and  put  into  “ durance  vile ’’  iu 
camp  jug,  until  such  time  as  ample  satisfaction  wdll 
have  been  made  for  this,  their  foolish  attempt  to  ap- 
pear before  the  board  with  lack  of  preparation. 
Gentlemen,  learn  and  never  forget  the  little  die- 
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turn  of  Pope  : “A  little  learning  is  a dangerous 
thing  ; ” at  all  times  is  this  true,  but  most  especial- 
ly when  one  is  about  to  expose  himself  to  the  dan- 
ger of  showing  how  much  he  does  not  know  in  an 
examination. 

Courage,  courage,  boys ! Our  sympathies  are  un- 
doubtedly with  you  ; but  you  have  none  to  blame 
for  your  misfortune  save  yourselves.  Success  scarce- 
ly ever  fails  to  smile  on  earnest  and  faithful  work. 
You  have  failed.  It  is  yours  to  determine  whether 
you  deserved  to  fail  or  not.  Please  permit  us  the 
privilege  of  here  remarking  (for  we  are  one  of  you, 
and  know  what  you  are  doing)  that  a few  days’ 
practice  with  “ Ponies  ” immediately  before  the  ex- 
amination, will  be  of  little  avail  to  you  when  the 
final  struggle  comes  upon  you. 

Believe  me,  our  brave  boys  in  distant  Manila 
would  never  have  beaten  back  the  swarms  of  Agui- 
naldo  had  they  not  foreseen  the  possibility  of  attack 
and  provided  for  it.  The  attack  came  ; it  found 
the  shrewd  Americans  ready,  and  victory  crowned 
their  arms.  Would  you  be  victorious  ? Go  and  do 
as  they  have  done.  There  will  be  another  exami- 
nation staring  you  in  the  face  before  you  are  a few 
months  older.  Are  you  to  fail  again  ? That  de- 
pends upon  you.  Begin  now  to  get  ready  for  that 
coming  storm,  and  when  it  comes  it  may  rush  over 
you  as  a billow  sweeps  over  a rock  that  stands  in 
its  way,  but  when  it  will  have  passed,  you,  like 
that  water-girt  rock,  will  be  found  unmoved.  Look 
ahead  ! look  ahead  ! View  the  examination  from 
afar.  Prepare  each  day  for  it.  What  does  this 
mean?  It  means  care;  it  means  work — golden 
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work ; it  means  sticking  to  your  desks  and  books, 
as  a soldier  stands  to  his  gun  ; it  means  attention 
in  class , and  careful  preparation  out  of  class ; it 
means  less  home-going  ; less  going  to  town  ; it 
means  many  little  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  books 
and  knowledge  ; it  means  less  yielding  to  sloth  ; it 
means  in  one  word,  hard  and  unremitting  work  by 
you.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  knowledge.  Permit 
me  to  repeat  here  some  golden  words  quoted  by  our 
professor  some  weeks  ago  when  he  was  speaking  on 
a topic  kindred  to  the  present  one.  I think  the 
words  were  the  following: 

“ Great  men  were  all  great  workers  in  their  time  : 
Steadfast  in  purpose,  to  their  calling  true  ; 

Giving  their  youthful  days  and  manhood’s  prime 
To  ceaseless  toil.  .... 

Would’st  thou  ascend  Fame's  rugged,  frowning  steep  ? 

It  must  be  thine  to  toil,  while  others  sleep.  ” 

Would  you  imagine  that  a “Jug-Rat”  could 
write  like  this  ? Well,  boys,  some  gather  wisdom 
from  misfortune,  others  only  grow  more  unwise.  If 
we  are  honest,  fellow  Jug-Rats,  we  must  confess 
that  we  are  usually  too  fond  of  sleep,  holidays,  and 
“feeds,”  and  not  fond  enough  of  our  books.  The 
golden  sands  of  time — moments,  hours,  whole  days 
are  lost  to  us  in  doing  nothing.  We  know  this, 
and  are  we  going  to  continue  in  our  present  course  ? 
It  is  bad  enough  to  commit  an  error,  but  it  is  sheer 
stupidity  to  continue  in  it.  “Awake,  arise,  or  be 
forever” — -jugged,  as  you  now  are.  I,  at  least,  will 
not  be  caught  again.  '•'‘Great  men  were  all  great 
workers .”  This,  then,  is  my  fixed  determination — I 
am  going  to  work  hard  from  this  day  on ; the  great- 
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ness  will  follow  hard  work  as  Spring  follows  Win- 
ter. Do  not  be  surprised  at  this  outburst  of  elo- 
quence in  me,  fellow  “Jug-Rats.”  I have  learned 
from  bitter  experience — I have  been  converted. 
Dabor  is  the  thing.  Work!  Work!!  Work!!! 

The  perversity  of  human  nature  ! The  crooked- 
ness of  man’s  thoughts  ! The  stupidity  of  man’s 
imagination  ! You  won’t  believe  what  I am  now 
about  to  tell  you.  Some  of  these  youths  who 
sought  success  in  facing  the  examining  boards,  but 
who  met  inglorious  defeat,  actually  throw  the  blame 
for  their  failure  upon  the  time  spent  in  drilling. 
They  have  really  brought  themselves  to  such  a pass, 
by  long  but  erroneous  thinking,  as  to  honestly  be- 
lieve this.  Of  course  they  are  not  to  blame  now 
for  thinking  thus.  They  have  thought  themselves 
into  this  way  of  thinking.  There  they  are — men  of 
one  idea  and  that  idea  fixed  in  their  heads,  too. 

Whether  it  is  due  to  the  present  condition  of 
these  youths,  or  some  other  more  reasonable  cause, 
drill  for  the  present,  at  least,  has  been  abolished  in 
St.  John’s  college.  We  prefer  to  believe  that  the 
real  reason  is  that  no  officer  from  the  regular  army 
can  be  secured  to  manage  the  drill ; hence  it  is  loss 
of  time  to  continue  it.  We  hope,  however,  that  the 
dawn  of  peace  will  give  us  some  worthy  officer  from 
the  regular  army  to  take  up  and  bring  to  perfection 
what  has  already  been  done  in  the  matter.  More- 
over, this  cessation  of  drill  twice  a week,  gives  us 
two  more  hours  of  study.  We  all  are  glad  of  this, 
of  course,  especially  the  “ Jug-Rats.”  Cheer  up, 
boys ! 

Mark  again  the  perversity  of  our  human  nature  ! 
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See  how  different  persons  take  different  views  of  the 
same  thing  ! As  regards  this  matter  of  drill — the 
matter,  rather,  of  no  drill — we  hear  the  queerest  re- 
marks. We  are  told  that  the  boys  rejoice  at  its 
abolition,  but  that  the  officers  are  not  pleased. 
My  own  private  opinion  about  this  view  of  the 
matter  is  that  it  is  all  a base  calumny.  If  you  ask 
these  “ knowing  ones  ” why  they  think  this  differ- 
ence of  feeling  prevails  regarding  the  stopping  of 
drill,  they  will  answer : “ The  matter  is  easy  enough. 
You  see  the  boys  do  the  obeying,  the  officers  the 
commanding.  Now  every  school  boy  knows  that 
it  is  easier  and  more  pleasing  to  command  than  to 
obey,  especially  when  the  one  commanding  is  your 
equal  and  maybe  your  inferior  in  many  things  in 
college  life.  True,  the  officers  worked  and  lost 
time  ; that,  however,  is  all  lost  in  the  pleasure  that 
pervades  the  human  breast  at  being  able  to  issue 
commands  to  others  and  have  them  obey  you.’’ 
“ It  reminds  me,”  said  one,  “ of  a story  I once  heard 
about  an  Irishman.  Patrick  had  secured  a piece  of 
work — the  digging  of  a well.  He  was  given  so 
many  days  to  do  the  job,  at  so  much  a day.  What 
did  my  noble  Hibernian  do  ? It  was  the  chance  of 
his  life.  The  inborn  desire  of  the  nation  to  rule 
suddenly  sprang  up  in  his  soul.  He  hired  a man  to 
do  that  job  for  him  and  paid  him  each  day  the  very 
same  amount  he  himself  was  receiving.  A friend, 
who  was  passing  by  one  day,  stopped  to  have  a 
word  with  Patrick.  1 Pat,’  said  he,  “ how  many 
days  have  you  to  finish  the  job  in  ? ’ ‘ Twinty  ! ’ 

replied  Pat.  ‘ How  much  a day  are  you  getting  ? ’ 
“ Two  ! ’ again  answered  Pat.  ‘ And  who  is  that 
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helping  you?’  ‘Me  man,  Andy,’  replied  Pat. 

‘ And  how  much  do  you  pay  him  ? ’ ‘I  give  him 
the  same — two  dollars  a day.’  ‘ Well,  and  how 
much  a day  do  you  expect  to  get  out  of  this  job  if 
you  give  your  man  as  much  as  you  yourself  re- 
ceive?’ ‘Nothin’,’  answered  Pat,  ‘ but  Oi’ve  the 
pleasure  of  bossin’  me  man  there.  Do  ye  see  now?’ 
said  Pat,  and  he  winked  a wink  of  supreme  wisdom 
at  his  friend.  So  is  it,”  continued  this  wise  one,  “ in 
the  matter  of  drill.  The  officers  enjoy  the  pleasure 
of  commanding  ; hence  they  feel  highly  recom 
pensed  for  whatever  loss  they  may  otherwise  sus- 
tain.” Thus  my  wise  friend.  “ I don’t  believe  a 
word  of  this,”  I replied  ; “ it  is  a vile  calumny  ! 
You  are  just  put  out  because,  having  been  raised  to 
an  office  just  before  the  drill  was  abolished,  you 
never  had  the  pleasure  of  exercising  the  little  au- 
thority that  was  connected  with  it.  Shame  upon 
you  ! ” 

This  matter  of  drill  recalls  us  once  more  to 
Manila.  We  boys  are  greatly  interested  in  this 
campaign,  especially  since  the  last  expedition  set 
sail  from  New  York  under  command  of  Gen.  Law- 
ton.  For  our  old  drill  master  of  last  year  has  been 
attached  to  that  General’s  staff.  We  wish  our  old 
commander  all  success,  and  hope  that  new  and  rapid 
promotions  await  him  at  Manila. 

The  recent  great  battles  about  Manila  recall 
another  great  friend  of  all  college  boys,  Gen.  Chas. 
King.  Who  has  not  read  Capt.  King’s  thrilling 
stories  of  camp  life?  We  especially  recommend 
“ Cadet  Days,”  a most  interesting  story  of  life  at 
West  Point.  This  is  a precious  book.  In  it  we 
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are  taught  that  hard  work,  ceaseless  toil,  the  laboring 
while  other  men  sleep , the  acting  on  principle  in  all 
one  does, and  loyalty  to  duty  in  spite  of  all  difficulties 
land  a lad  where  he  ought  to  be,  on  the  highest 
rung  in  the  estimation  of  superiors  and  equals. 
Read  this  book,  boys,  read  it!  Fellow  Jug-Rats, 
read  it ! 

But  while  lauding  the  heroes  of  Manila,  Iloilo, 
etc.,  we  would  do  wrong  to  pass  over  heroes  who 
live,  act  and  move  in  our  very  midst.  We  must 
remember  those , nor  must  we  forget  their  deeds , 
but  we  should  not  either  allow  these  to  fall  into 
oblivion. 

I have  been  quite  long  already,  yet  I beg  the 
indulgence  of  the  readers  while  I essay  to  relate 
the  heroic  deeds  of  one  Arar  Ref,  who  is  well  known 
to  us  all.  From  his  name,  one  might  be  led  into  the 
erroneous  belief  that  our  hero  is  a Tartar  or  Turk 
or  something  else  of  the  sort;  not  so.  The  hero  of 
our  tale  hails  from  the  old  Vegas  of  Mexico  where 
he  spent  many  a day  in  bringing  broncos  into  sub- 
mission, and  in  hunting.  And  although  he  has 
been  several  years  absent  from  the  “ scenes  of  his 
childhood,”  yet  his  hand  has  lost  nothing  of  its 
cunning  in  hurling  the  lasso,  and  in  bringing  re- 
calcitrant animals  to  their  knees.  Arar  Ref  proved 
this  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  whole  student  body 
some  few  mornings  ago  in  one  of  the  fields  near 
the  college  campus. 

While  taking  their  after  breakfast  smoke,  some 
mornings  ago,  the  boys  were  suddenly  hailed  by 
the  braying  of  an  ass.  The  beast  had  a grand 
voice  : it  was  strong,  but  not  resonant,  loud  but  not 
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pleasant,  it  resembled  the  noise  of  a great  buzz-saw, 
which,  in  its  onward  course  through  a big  log, 
suddenly  strikes  into  a piece  of  iron,  or  a very  hard 
knot.  All  listened  to  the  morning  serenade  of  this 
noisy  descendant  of  Balaam’s  talking  donkey. 

Arar  Ref  listened,  as  he  was  in  politeness  bound 
to  do,  as  the  entertainment  was  free  of  charge.  But 
he  soon  grew  tired  of  it  and  finally  called  to  the 
animal  below  to  “ shat  ap.”  But  the  beast  didn’t 
“ shat  ap  ” for  all  that.  “ Very  good,”  said  Arar 
Ref,  “ I will  choke  you,  1 will  make  you  shat  ap.” 
He  called  his  friend  Pirn  En  Tel,  and  after  a short 
consultation,  and  a careful  scanning  of  the  yard  to 
see  that  no  prefect  was  in  sight  to  interrupt  what 
his  active  brain  was  excogitating,  both  entered  the 
gymnasium.  They  soon  emerged  again,  however, 
and  both  were  seen  hurrying  off  in  the  direction 
whence  the  unpleasant  sounds  had  issued  a few 
moments  before.  As  our  young  hero  made  “ gal- 
lant strides  ” across  the  field,  it  was  noticed  that  he 
had  girdled  his  waist  with  a variegated  scarf,  had 
donned  a cowboy  hat  whose  wide  brim  could  easily 
perform  the  functions  of  an  umbrella,  and  had  pro- 
vided himself  with  a long  rope,  one  end  of  which 
was  attached  to  the  scarf  about  his  waist  while  the 
other  terminated  in  a large  noose.  Thus  equipped, 
the  two  knights  went  on  to  conquer  or  to  die. 
Arar  Ref  had  fire  in  his  eyes,  and  the  little  down 
upon  his  upper  lip  quivered  as  he  approached  the 
enemy.  The  fence  separating  the  two  fields  was 
reached.  Arar  Ref  surveyed  the  field  whereon  he 
was  soon  to  cover  himself  with  glory,  or  mud,  or 
both,  or  mud  alone  without  the  glory.  The  two 
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long  ears  of  the  animal  shot  up  into  the  air  at  the 
sounds  of  approaching  steps.  His  eyes  caught 
sight  of  the  dauntless  two,  and  for  one  instant  he 
seemed  to  smile  at  and  recognize  them  as  old 
friends.  The  next  moment  his  whole  body  became 
elongated,  his  nose  shot  straight  out  ahead,  and  his 
tail  grew  as  rigid  as  a broomstick.  The  beast  then 
seemed  to  get  sudden  convulsions.  The  next  mo- 
ment, however,  it  clearly  appeared  why  all  this 
preparation  had  been  made.  That  great  mouth 
opened,  and  the  terrible  sawing  sound  rushed  forth 
upon  the  still  morning  air.  Was  he  telling  or  try- 
ing to  tell  the  two  knights  that  they  were  in  fact 
what  he  was  thought  to  be , or  was  he  laughing  at 
them,  or  was  this  intended  as  a challenge  to  mortal 
combat?  Who  will  ever  know?  The  crowd  of 
gazers  on  the  hill  yelled  with  delight,  and  many 
funny  sayings  were  indulged  in.  Evidently  Arar 
Ref  considered  the  braying  of  the  ass  a call  to 
come  on  and  make  the  beast  “shat  ap”  if  he  could. 
He  at  once  put  his  left  hand  upon  the  fence,  and, 
making  a little  spring  into  the  air  and  catching  the 
fence  with  the  right  hand,  he  vaulted  into  the  field 
and  laced  his  enemy.  The  lasso  was  passed  into 
his  right  hand,  but  before  Arar  Ref  could  bring  it 
over  his  head  and  cast  it,  the  beast  turned  his  back 
upon  him  and  galloped  to  the  opposite  corner  of 
the  small  field.  Arar  was  not  to  be  put  off ; he  fol- 
lowed and  cornered  the  ass.  The  latter,  snorting, 
put  his  nose  to  the  ground  and  let  both  heels  fly 
out  from  him  with  great  force.  This  done,  he 
swung  himself  around  and  fearlessly  looked  his 
enemy  in  the  eye.  His  head  was  high  in  the  air 
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at  the  time.  This  was  just  what  our  friend  wanted, 
for  in  a second  the  lasso  flew  around  his  own  head, 
then  shot  out  like  a snake  uncoiling  itself  while 
flying  through  the  air.  The  noose  opened  its  jaws 
and  slipped  over  the  long  ears  and  head  of  the  poor 
donkey.  The  captive  lost  his  big  head  for  a mo- 
ment, but  only  for  a moment;  he  determined  to 
show  fight.  He  at  once  reared  upon  his  hind  legs 
and  shook  his  head,  thinking  by  that  move  to 
throw  the  lariat  from  his  neck.  It  availed  him 
not.  He  then  made  a dash  past  Arar  Ref,  and,  in 
passing,  swung  his  hind  quarters  around  and  made 
a vicious  kick  at  the  enemy.  Arar  evidently  knew 
donkey  tricks,  and  put  himself  outside  of  danger 
by  a slight  turn  of  his  body,  and  while  the  beast’s 
hind  legs  were  falling  to  the  ground,  by  another 
quick  movement,  Arar  glided  to  his  side,  and,  in 
the  twinkle  of  an  eye,  had  mounted  him.  A great 
cheer  rent  the  air  from  the  students  gathered  on 
the  hillside.  They  had  scarcely  ceased  to  shout, 
however,  when  something  happened  that  made 
them  open  their  eyes  and  hold  their  breath.  As  soon 
as  their  hero  had  mounted  the  donkey  the  latter  at 
once  threw  his  hind  quarters  up  into  the  air,  and 
at  the  same  moment  his  head  disappeared  between 
his  forelegs,  and  he  seemed  to  be  standing  perpen- 
dicular to  the  earth.  This  movement  was  so  skillfully 
executed  that  the  rider  took  a most  graceful  tobog- 
gan slide  over  the  animal’s  long  ears  into  the  mud. 
Each  had  by  this  time  scored  a point.  But  brains 
finally  gained  the  victory.  The  beast  had  no 
sooner  taken  his  normal  position  than  Arar  Ref 
had  his  legs  over  his  back  once  more. 
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The  trick  was  again  tried,  but  it  did  not  succeed. 
Arar  merely  planted  his  feet  against  the  beast’s 
forelegs,  and,  throwing  himself  against  his  back,  he 
was  both  comfortable  and  secure.  The  donkey 
next  essayed  to  walk  on  his  hind  legs,  but  this  also 
failed.  He  knew  no  more  tricks,  and  yielded  him- 
self a willing  captive  to  the  hero,  Arar  Ref.  Arar 
Ref  had  conquered,  and,  covered  with  glory  and 
mud,  he  returned  to  the  “boys,”  who  gave  the 
“ conquering  hero  ” a glorious  reception.  Arar  Ref 
felt  satisfied,  and,  looking  back  at  the  poor  animal, 
whose  long  ears  were  now  trailing  in  the  dust,  he 
remarked  with  a smile  (while  the  down  on  the 
upper  lip  quivered):  “I  think  that  fellah  will  shat 
ap  now.”  His  friend,  Pirn  En  Tel,  added:  “I 
t’ink  so  do.” 

La  Grippe  has  circled  all  about  us,  but  has  not 
molested  us.  We  must  remember  on  this  occasion 
that  ingratitude  is  the  vice  of  fools.  Let  us  thank 
God  and  good  St.  John  for  the  protection  given  us 
during  the  Winter. 

We  are  more  than  pleased  to  chronicle  the  ac- 
tion of  one  of  the  English  classes.  Some  time  ago, 
a member  of  that  class  had  to  retire  from  college. 
A telegram  was  received  the  other  day  stating  that 
this  young  man  had  met  with  a serious  accident, 
and  asking  for  prayers  for  him.  His  whole  class  con- 
fessed and  received  Holy  Communion  for  him.  God 
bless  you,  boys ! Please  keep  up  this  pious  custom. 

How  fortunate  some  people  are  ! Many  left  for 
home  Saturday  afternoon,  February  nth,  wishing 
to  remain  till  Tuesday  night.  The  orders  were  to 
return  promptly  on  Monday  night.  We  know  not 
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whether  these  young  gentlemen  intended  returning 
on  time  or  not.  The  storm  stepped  in  and  settled 
the  question.  They  didn’t  return  Monday  night, 
but  some  others  did.  We  can’t  sufficiently  admire 
the  latter  for  overcoming  great  difficulties  in  order 
to  obey  orders.  That’s  the  stuff  that  men  are  made 
of. 

The  season-tickets  will  soon  be  ready  for  sale. 
We  trust  there  will  not  be  one  boy  in  the  whole 
college  who  will  not  secure  one  for  himself  and  try 
to  induce  his  friends  to  purchase  others. 

J.  E.  T. 

— Jug  ! Plug ! Antecedent  and  consequent,  pro- 
tasis and  apodosis,  cause  and  effect. 

— Manager  McPartland  has  completed  the  base- 
ball schedule  for  the  ensuing  year.  Twenty-six 
games  in  all  will  be  played,  many  of  them  with  the 
foremost  colleges  in  the  East. 

— Now  that  Mr.  Garry,  the  coach,  has  arrived,  the 
candidates  for  the  baseball  team  have  begun  to 
train  with  a vim  and  earnestness  that  augurs  well 
for  Fordham’s  success  on  the  diamond.  As  a pre- 
paratory measure  for  the  better  work  that  is  to 
come,  the  pestiferous  cigarette  has  been  relegated 
to  exterior  darkness. 

— The  Debating  Society  reorganized  for  the  com- 
ing term  on  Sunday  evening,  February  19th,  with 
Rev.  Father  Macksey,  S.J.,  as  Moderator.  The 
names  of  the  various  officers  of  the  society  will  be 
published  in  the  next  number  of  the  Monthly. 

— A “ French  Academy  ” will  be  inaugurated 
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shortly,  with  Rev.  Father  O’Reilley,  S.J.,  as  profes- 
sor. This  academy  will  offer  the  chance  to  those 
who  are  somewhat  proficient  in  French  to  perfect 
themselves  in  both  speaking  and  writing  this  lan- 
guage. 

— The  Dramatic  Society  held  its  customary  mid- 
year elections  in  the  college  armory  on  Wednesday 
night,  February  15th.  The  following  are  the  offi- 
cers elected  : President,  Charles  Wade  ; vice-presi- 
dent, Martin  P.  Walsh  ; secretary,  John  J.  Toohey  ; 
treasurer,  Thomas  J.  McCormick.  The  offices  of 
stage-manager  and  property-man  will  be  filled  later. 

— Would  it  be  too  much  to  ask  the  student  who 
so  persistently  purloins  the  magazines  from  the  read- 
ing-room, to  return  them  after  he  has  perused 
them?  If  he  will  condescend  to  do  so,  he  will  con- 
fer an  inestimable  favor  on  the  Division  in  general. 

— Rev.  Father  Rector  has  announced  that  suit- 
able prizes  will  be  awarded  at  the  end  of  the  schol- 
astic year  to  those  students  who,  on  examination, 
will  have  reached  the  required  degree  of  proficiency 
in  certain  special  branches,  to  be  assigned  by  the 
professors  of  the  different  classes. 

— A handsome  clock  adorns  the  walls  of  the 
Billiard  Room,  the  gift  of  a student,  who  has  a 
penchant  for  collecting  startling  and  unique  curios. 

— The  results  of  the  semi-annual  elections  in 
Freshmen  class  are  as  follows  : President,  Edward 
Mitchell;  Vice-President,  James  Fitzpatrick  ; Secre- 
tary, John  Sullivan  ; Treasurer,  Selden  McEough- 
lin ; Historian,  J.  Stanislaus  Taaffe  ; Beadle,  Ed- 
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ward  McGee.  Senior  and  Junior  Classes  held  no 
elections. 

— The  title  of  the  competitive  essay  for  the  fifty 
dollar  purse,  which  will  be  awarded  commencement 
day,  is  : Has  the  advance  in  physical  science  been 
adverse  or  favorable  to  the  poetic  spirit? 

— The  concert  given  at  Mount  Vernon  by  the 
Banjo,  Mandolin  and  Glee  Clubs,  on  February  nth, 
according  to  the  press  of  that  city,  “ was  a decided 
success  in  every  particular.  The  songs  were 
‘ catchy  ’ and  well  sung,  the  music  inspiriting  and 
melodious,  and  the  appearance  of  the  students  that 
of  the  typical  collegian.” 

Henry  P.  Downes,  1900. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 

We  extend  sincere  congratulations  to  Edmund 
Guldner,  who  had  the  happiness  of  being  received 
into  the  Church  on  Sunday,  February  19th.  Many 
of  our  division  were  present  and  witnessed  the  cer- 
emony, which  was  performed  by  Rev.  Father 
O’Carroll,  S.  J. 

The  officers  for  this  term  are  : Billiard  Room — 
President,  C.  Murn  ; vice-president,  R.  Woollett  ; 
secretary,  D.  Gavin.  Reading  Room — W.  Murray 
and  V.  Oldshue.  Press — V.  Phillips.  Mail — J. 
Blauvelt.  Buns. — B.  McKenna. 

The  hand-ball  tournament  was  won  by  J.  Rabel 
and  W.  Degnon,  with  F.  Diaz  and  V.  Phillips  a 
close  second.  Two  handsome  silver  medals  have 
been  presented  to  the  successful  players. 
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The  most  likely  candidates  for  the  “ Invincibles  ” 
are  : J.  Rabel,  R.  W.  Woollett,  J.  McLaughlin,  C. 
Murn,  W.  Murray,  J.  Fay,  C.  Dady,  H.  Rosendale, 
V.  Phillips,  W.  Degnon,  E.  Healy,  R.  Ebling,  H. 
Thompson,  V.  Heiser,  and  F.  Diaz. 

We  offer  our  thanks  to  our  two  young  friends 
from  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  School  for  the  musical 
treat  they  recently  furnished  to  Second  Division, 
and  cordially  invite  them  to  visit  us  again. 

Chas.  J.  Murn. 

ST.  JOHN’S  HALL. 

The  first  half  of  February  brought  us  four  new 
boys,  three  boarders  and  one  day  scholar.  We  still 
have  room  for  more. 

Examinations  being  over,  the  library  has  re- 
opened and  we  are  glad  of  it,  for  many  of  us  are 
very  fond  of  reading.  Quite  a few  have  given  over 
fiction  for  a time  and  are  perusing  works  of  history. 

The  number  in  “ jug  ’’  here  is  very  small.  We 
would  mention  the  number  but  we  do  not  wish  to 
sadden  the  hearts  of  individuals  whose  friends  might 
some  day  ask  : “ And  were  you  one  of  the ? ” 

The  heavy  snow-fall  had  no  terrors  for  us.  Al- 
though we  were  deprived  of  outdoor  sports  yet  we 
enjoyed  ourselves  thoroughly  by  means  of  indoor 
baseball.  In  the  evening  of  February  13th,  whilst 
the  blizzard  was  raging  without  and  while  flames 
from  a neighboring  fire  lit  up  the  horizon,  we  were 
hotly  engaged  within  our  snug  little  hall,  in  the 
most  exciting  game  of  indoor  baseball  ever  played 
here.  Side  fought  hard  against  side  and  it  was 
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only  in  the  last  half  of  the  ninth  inning  that  the 
game  was  won.  Score,  u — io.  Time,  2 hours, 
20  minutes.  After  the  game  the  winners  were 
awarded  their  well-earned  prize  at  the  Division 
store. 

We  are  expecting  a sleigh-ride  some  fine  day, 
when  there’s  snow  on  the  ground.  Last  year  we 
had  one.  It  was  most  enjoyable  and  we  would  be 
delighted  to  have  another. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  our  Sodality  officers  were 
elected  for  the  second  term.  They  are  as  follows  : 
Prefect,  W.  Hinchliffe  ; first  assistant,  G.  D’Arcy  ; 
second  assistant,  J.  King.  The  secretary  and  sa- 
cristans have  not  been  made  known  yet. 

We  wish  to  tender  our  sincere  thanks  to  Brother 

F y for  his  hard  and  earnest  work  in  keeping 

the  hall  and  its  surroundings  in  such  good  con- 
dition. When  he  left  us  this  year,  for  just  a few 
days,  it  was  surprising  to  see  the  change.  We  sin- 
cerely hope  that  he  will  stay  with  us  for  good. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Whitney  Eckert  we  had 
two  magic  lantern  entertainments  during  the  past 
month.  The  last  one  was  a panoramic  visit  to  the 
celebrated  Yosemite  Valley,  with  an  explanation  of 
each  view.  It  was  very  enjoyable  throughout. 

W.  J.  Hinchliffe, 

First  Academic. 

Note. — Students  are  urged  to  send  their  Month- 
lies home.  Envelopes  may  be  obtained  from  the 
business  managers,  also  from  Charles  Murn,  on  Sec- 
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ond  Division,  and  William  Hinchliffe  on  Third.  A 
cent  stamp  will  suffice  if  the  envelopes  are  not 
sealed  ; a two-cent  stamp  is  required  for  the  city. 
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AMONG  THE  OLD  BOYS. 


[It  is  the  desire  of  the  Editors  that  this  department  be  a full  and  complete  monthly 
record  of  the  doings  of  our  Alumni.  Our  readers  are  therefore  requested  to  send  to 
the  Historian  of  the  Alumni  Association,  in  care  of  the  Monthly,  any  items  of 
news  concerning  old  students  which  may  come  to  their  notice.] 

A RUMOR  has  reached  us  that  the  Rev.  Thomas 
W.  Carmody,  ’90,  is  dangerously  ill  in  Scran- 
ton, Pa.  We  received  this  word  too  late  to 
verify  it  before  going  to  press,  and  we  trust  that  in- 
quiry will  prove  that  we  have  been  misinformed. 
It  would  be  sad  news  to  Father  Carmody’s  many 
friends — and  no  Fordham  man  ever  had  more  than 
he.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  contradict  this  report  in 
our  next  issue. 

It  seems  as  if  the  roster  of  Fordham  men  who 
served  in  our  recent  rough  argument  with  Spain 
would  never  be  complete.  Each  month  brings 
to  mind  the  name  and  achievements  of  some  hith- 
erto forgotten  hero.  By  some  unaccountable  over- 
sight we  last  month  omitted  mention  of  Captain 
Daniel  Devlin,  when  we  enumerated  the  Fordham 
boys  who  served  in  the  Sixty-ninth  New  York 
Regiment.  Captain  Devlin,  who  was  a member  of 
that  gallant  command,  was  in  residence  in  Fordham 
for  nearly  three  years.  His  regiment,  it  is  true,  saw 
no  service  in  the  field,  but,  as  Dr.  Butler  so  aptly 
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quoted  at  the  recent  alumni  dinner — “ they  also  serve 
who  only  stand  and  wait.” 

A meeting  of  the  Alumni  Athletic  Committee 
was  called  for  Sunday,  February  5th,  but  owing  to 
the  storm  few  responded,  and  no  business  was  trans- 
acted. Dr.  Butler  was  detained  by  illness.  Dr. 
Dunn,  Mr.  Dempsey,  Mr.  McBaughlin  and  the  secre- 
tary were  the  only  members  who  attended. 

Our  Fordham  men  still  keep  the  wedding  bells 
ringing  merrily.  We  mentioned  recently  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Charles  Mc- 
Cafferty,  ’94.  The  wedding  took  place  on  January 
30th,  at  the  Church  of  St.  Cecilia.  Boston.  The  bride 
was  Miss  Sara  Holland  Treanor,  of  that  city.  The 
Rev.  John  F.  Quirk,  S.J.,  and  the  Rev.  W.  G. 
Read  Mullan,  S.J.,  former  professors  at  Fordham, 
assisted  at  the  ceremony,  and  among  the  ushers 
were  Hon.  Martin  H.  Glynn,  ’94,  Thomas  J.  Cum- 
ming,  Jr.,  and  J.  M.  Charles.  Another  old  Ford- 
ham man  who  renounced  the  doubtful  blessedness 
of  bachelorhood  during  the  last  month  was  Mr. 
Louis  G.  Benziger,  formerly  of  the  class  of  ’89.  He 
was  married  at  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  New  Brigh- 
ton, Staten  Island,  on  February  2d,  to  Miss  Mary 
Felicitas  Keel,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Mr. 
Daniel  Manning,  Eng.,  ’89,  was  one  of  the  ushers. 

Among  the  old  boys  who  were  seen  about  the 
college  recently  were  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  ’84  ; John 
M.  Dempsey,  ’81;  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Halpin,  ’86; 
John  E.  Claffy,  ’98;  Gerard  Barry,  ’98,  and  Leo 
O’Donovan,  ’98.  Messrs.  E.  F.  Reynaud,  ’79; 
James  T.  Fisher,  ’95;  Charles  Sinnott,  ’96,  and  P. 
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Paulding  Brant,  ’97,  were  in  the  audience  at  the 
Glee  Club  concert  in  Mt.  Vernon. 

The  following  paragraph  from  a recent  issue  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Sun  will  interest  the  Ford- 
ham  men.  Frank  Quinlan  was  graduated  in  ’97 : 
“ Harvard  will  be  very  much  strengthened  on  the 
track  this  season  by  two  first-class  men,  who,  al- 
though they  have  been  in  the  University  a year, 
were  ineligible  last  season  owing  to  the  rules  relat- 
ing to  the  entering  of  men  from  the  colleges.  Burke 
of  Athenian  fame  and  Quinlan,  who  formerly  rep- 
resented Fordham  at  the  Intercollegiate,  should  al- 
most bring  about  a victory  for  Harvard  over  Yale, 
with  the  possibility,  if  other  good  material  is  de- 
veloped, of  winning  out  at  the  championships. 
That  depends  upon  many  things,  though,  and  the 
most  perplexing  condition  that  Trainer  Tathrop  is 
facing  just  now  is  in  the  training  of  Quinlan,  who 
at  present  is  not  a strong  man,  having  broken  down 
on  the  track  twice  in  the  last  two  years.  It  is  hard 
to  tell  what  training  he  can  stand,  and  it  is  uncer- 
tain how  fast  he  can  run  it  he  gets  into  shape.  Be- 
fore his  break  down  he  did  100  yards  in  ten  seconds 
without  much  effort.  If  he  can  equal  that  he  should 
be  able  to  beat  any  Yale  man  now  in  sight,  although 
when  he  runs  up  against  Tewksbury,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, there  is  no  telling  who  will  win.” 

Hon.  Martin  H.  Glynn,  ’94,  recently  delivered  a 
lecture  on  “ Cardinal  Wolsey  ” before  the  faculty 
and  students  of  Boston  College.  The  audience  was 
large  and  heartily  applauded  the  lecturer.  He  was 
introduced  by  the  Rev.  John  F.  Quirk,  S.J.,  vice- 
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president  of  the  college,  who  was  his  professor  of 
rhetoric  here  in  ’93.  Mr.  Glynn  prefaced  his  lec- 
ture with  a few  reminiscences  of  his  college  days, 
incidentally  paying  a high  tribute  to  the  Jesuits  as 
instructors,  declaring  that  the  training  to  be  ob- 
tained in  one  of  their  colleges  is  second  to  none. 
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ATHLETICS. 

THE  following  is  the  official  schedule  of  base- 
ball games  to  be  played  this  season.  It 
agrees  substantially  with  that  published  in 
the  January  Monthly,  but  is  more  complete,  as 
some  games  have  been  added  since  that  time : 

March  29,  Seton  Hall,  at  Fordham. 

April  5,  Open. 

“ 8,  Princeton,  at  Princeton. 

“ 12,  Yale  Law  School,  at  Fordham. 

“ 15,  Lehigh,  at  Fordham. 

“ 19,  Trinity,  at  Fordham. 

“ 21,  Harvard,  at  Polo  Grounds. 

“ 22,  Boston  College,  at  Fordham. 

“ 26,  University  of  Vermont,  at  Fordham. 

“ 29,  Holy  Cross,  at  Worcester. 

May  3,  Columbia,  at  Fordham. 

“ 4,  St.  John’s  College  (Annapolis),  at  Fordham. 

“ 6,  Colgate  University,  at  Fordham. 

“ 10,  Open. 

“ 11,  Holy  Cross,  at  Fordham. 

“ 12,  Wesleyan,  at  Fordham. 

“ 13,  Lafayette,  at  Easton. 

“ 17,  N.  Y.  University,  at  Fordham. 

“ 20,  Lafayette,  at  Fordham. 

“ 24,  N.  Y.  University,  at  Ohio  Field. 

“ 27,  Penn.  State  College,  at  Fordham. 

“ 30,  Open. 

“ 31,  University  of  Maryland,  at  Fordham. 

June  3,  Seton  Hall,  at  South  Orange. 

“ 7,  University  of  Toronto,  at  Fordham. 

“ 10,  Open. 

The  prospects  for  a good  team  are  very  bright, 
and  with  Mr.  Garry’s  careful  coaching  we  hope  to 
have  a successful  year.  C.  J.  Vion,  ’99. 
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THE  columns  of  the  January  College  Student  are 
mostly  occupied  by  letters  to  the  editor  on  the  ques- 
tion “Should  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  be- 
come a University?  ” However,  space  is  found  for  a 
creditable  essay  on  “Some  Aspects  of  Evolution,”  in 
which  Herbert  Spencer  is  referred  to  as  “The  greatest 
thinker  of  to-day,”  and  areally  encouraging  essay  on 
that  thread-bare,  hackneyed  subject  “ Does  College  Edu- 
cation Pay?  ” We  know  cases  where  it  does  not,  but  are 
happy  to  put  the  writer  of  this  article  on  record  for  claim- 
ing that  it  certainly  does  pay.  Another  man  asks  in 
this  same  paper : 

“ But  for  what’s  this  education  ? 

Well  ! It  gives  one  elevation, 

And  helps  a man  to  lead  a useful  life.  ” 

This  subject  of  education — college  education — was  so 
thoroughly  and  exhaustively  treated  in  The  Cosmopolitan 
some  time  ago  that  one  can  scarcely  mention  it  now  and 
not  unwittingly  plagiarize. 

The  honor  page  in  The  Viatorian  for  January  is  devoted 
to  a jubilee  poem  in  Eatin,  called  an  offering  from  the 
Junior  class.  “Heart  and  Intellect  ” is  very  much  quo- 
tation and  very  little  essay.  The  editor  who  says  in 
criticising  Henry  IV.,  that  to  do  justice  to  the  character 
of  Falstaff  ‘ ‘ would  require  the  art  of  a Booth  ” is  a 
natural  born  humorist. 

There  is  usually  something  good  to  be  found  in  The 
Agnetian  Monthly."  We  came  across  it  this  time  in  “ A 
Happy  Memory  of  Georgetown,”  which  is  certainly  a 
very  accurate  description  of  a very  beautiful  place. 
“We’ve  been  there  and  we  know”  andean  almost  re- 
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commend  this  article  as  a Georgetown  guide-book.  The 
writer  is  to  be  congratulated  on  her  power  of  observation. 
The  assistant  exchange  editress  “with  smiles  and  the 
best  intentions,  prepares  to  make  a good  impression,”  as 
if  she  could  do  otherwise  “with  smiles  and  best  inten- 
tions ! ” 

We  welcome  The  Xavier  in  its  new  form,  which  is  a 
very  great  improvement.  This  number  lacks  none  of  the 
sterling  worth  and  solid  beneficial  reading  matter  which 
has  been  a characteristic  of  7 he  Xavier  in  the  past.  It  is 
rather  hard  to  choose  from  such  a galaxy  of  good  things  as 
The  Xavier  presents  ; still  we  are  inclined  to  prefer  “The 
Legend  of  the  Holy  Grail  in  English  and  American  Liter- 
ature, ” and  “A  X-mas  Anthem.”  Every  month  seems  to 
better  The  Xavier. 

There  is  an  extremely  virulent  article  on  “ The  Anglo- 
American  Alliance  ” in  The  S.  V.  C.  Student.  We  are 
sure  the  poor  old  English  lion — who  has  been  so  tame 
and  docile  with  us  of  late — would  positively  bristle  with 
rage  if  he  heard  himself  called  “an  arch-pirate,”  “a 
wolf  in  sheep ’s  clothing,  ’ ’ longing  for  a chance  to  show  his 
black,  depraved  nature,  etc.,  etc.  This  essay  is  unfair  to 
England  and  has  too  much  “Hurrah  for  us  ” sentiment 
about  it.  In  its  editorials  The  S.  V.  C.  Student  says  that 
the  number  of  foot-ball  casualties  has  greatly  decreased 
during  last  season.  We  believe  that  the  actual  number 
has  increased,  but  at  the  same  time  is  less  in  proportion 
to  the  growth  of  the  game. 

The  Niagara  Rainbow — January  number — is  distin- 
guished by  a poem  named  “The  Sea,”  which  is  perhaps 
too  alliterative  but  still  is  extremely  agreeable  reading — 
has  the  real  wash,  and  swash,  and  splash,  and  dash  of 
foaming  brine  about  it.  We  think  the  authoress  of  “ The 
White  Rose  of  Scotland  ” has  been  reading  The  Duchess. 
Here  is  a quotation  and  the  heroine  is  doing  the  talking  : 
“Oh,  Richard!  Was  this  deception  generous?  Yet 
hold,  my  swelling  heart,  let  my  duty  as  a wife  subdue  my 
woman’s  pride.  My  husband,  avert  not  from  me  thus  thy 
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tearful  eyes  ! Whoe’er  thou  art,  thou  hast  been  to  to  me 
all  tenderness.  It  will  be  now  my  grateful  task  to  prove 
to  thee  that  Catharine  Gordon ’s  love  was  unalloyed  by 
interest  or  ambition.  ’ If  she  loved  thee  when  ’mid  thy 
gallant  train  thou  stoodst  unmatched,  ’twas  not  the  splen- 
dor of  thy  royal  name  that  bade  her  wish  thee  hers.  Let  us 
then  fly  these  shores,  ” etc.  Rather  vehement,  isn’t  it  ? 

Of  the  numerous  very  worthy  efforts  in  the  Georgetown 
Journal  for  December,  we  are  particularly  impressed 
with  “Aftermath,”  by  John  D.  Riley.  The  article  is  in  a 
playful  vein  and  positively  brimful  of  wit,  humor,  and 
drollery.  It  carries  one  easily  along  from  start  to  finish 
with  a smile  upon  one’s  lips  continually.  We  are  wearied 
to  death  of  descriptions  of  foot-ball  games,  but  if  they 
were  all  like  “Aftermath  ” we  would  welcome  them  the 
year  round.  James  O’Neier,  Jr.,  ’00. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 


Organization  of  Small  Libraries. 

Under  the  above  caption,  the  Cathedral  Library  Associ- 
ation has  just  published  a thin  octavo  volume,  which  will 
be  of  great  utility  to  persons  just  organizing  small  circu- 
lating libraries.  The  book  consists  of  practical  hints 
drawn  from  experience,  and  is  compiled  by  Agnes  Wal- 
lace, Librarian  of  the  Cathedral  Free  Circulating  Library, 
New  York.  So  many  applications  haVe  been  received  by 
the  Cathedral  Library  for  some  account  of  their  methods, 
that  this  book  was  compiled  in  order  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions proposed,  and  so  to  save  the  necessity  of  exceedingly 
lengthy  communications,  or  polite  refusals.  The  volume 
contains  not  only  a description  of  the  practical  work  of 
the  Library  in  the  cataloguing  and  circulation  of  books, 
but  pasted  in  are  specimens  of  the  various  printed  forms 
in  use,  and  illustrations  of  the  method  used  in  preparing 
the  various  cards,  that  form  so  important  a feature  of 
cataloguing  work  in  Libraries.  To  priests,  and  others 
who  are  inexperienced  in  the  practical  details  of  circulat- 
ing library  work,  the  book  will  prove  of  great  practical 
value,  and  we  cordially  commend  it  to  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  subject. 

We  have  received  from  M.  H.  Wiltzius  & Co.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis,  a copy  of  Hoffmann's  Catholic  Directory  for 
1899.  This  edition  bears  the  title  Complete , and  we  think 
it  well  deserves  the  name  ; it  seems  to  comprise  all  the 
ready  information  which  one  could  desire  in  regard  to  the 
Church  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Great  Britain, 
besides  the  hierarchies  and  statistics  pertaining  to  many 
other  countries  of  the  world.  Careful  indexes  add  much 
to  facilitate  its  use.  Wre  commend  it  to  those  who  seek 
information  in  these  matters. 
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MAGAZINES  AND  PERIODICALS. 

The  Messenger  of  the  Sacred  Heart  for  March  contains 
a very  interesting  account  of  a visit  to  the  Cedars  of  Le- 
banon, those  stately  Cedars  which  have  been  immorta- 
lized in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Some  of  these  “ patriarchs 
of  the  forest,  ” the  writer  informs  us,  date  back  to  the  time 
of  King  Solomon.  Another  entertaining  and  instructive 
article  is  the  account  of  the  Newsboys’  Home  in  New 
Orleans.  This  laudable  institution  might  well  set  think- 
ing some  of  the  zealous  Catholics  in  our  own  great  city. 

Do?iahoe's  for  February  has  an  instructive  article  on  the 
“ Diplomatic  Corps  at  Washington,  ” with  illustrations, 
also  a good  article  on  Robert  Emmet,  illustrated;  an  essay 
on  the  “ Hffects  of  Religion  in  Europe  During  the  Middle 
Ages,”  three  or  four  entertaining  stories;  with  poems  and 
other  good  things  too  numerous  to  mention.  The  “ Ques- 
tion Box  ” has  some  sound  doctrine  on  the  “ Celibacy  of 
the  Catholic  Priest.” 

We  have  received  a copy  of  The  Mission  Helper  of  the 
Sacred  Heart , a very  attractive  little  magazine,  issued 
quarterly  by  the  Sisters  known  as  the  ‘ ‘ Mission  Helpers,  ’ ’ 
who  devote  themselves  to  the  special  care  of  deaf  and 
dumb  children.  Their  publication  was  formerly  known 
as  The  Flight.  It  is  printed  in  Baltimore,  and  is  devoted 
to  the  labors  of  the  institute  of  the  Mission  Helpers  in 
behalf  of  the  deaf. 

There  is  a very  instructive  publication  which  comes  to 
our  Sanctum,  known  as  The  Mechanic  Arts  Magazine , 
formerly  the  Home  Study  Magazine.  It  seems  to  have 
the  happy  faculty  of  treating  scientific  questions  in  a 
popular  style,  a quality  which  many  scientific  publica- 
tions do  not  possess.  It  is  published  by  the  Colliery 
Engineering  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Holy  Angels.  We  have  just  received  from  the  pub- 
lishers a copy  of  the  above  named  beautiful  Religious 
Reverie,  suitable  for  piano  or  organ,  composed  by  George 
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D.  Wilson.  The  retail  price  of  this  piece  of  music  is  sixty 
cents.  All  readers  of  our  paper  will  receive  a copy  of  it, 
by  sending  twenty-five  cents  in  silver,  or  postage  stamps, 
to  the  Union  Mutual  Music  and  Novelty  Co.,  No.  20  East 
14th  Street,  New  York. — Adv. 


GEORGETOWN  UNIVER5ITY 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C 
Rev.  John  D.  Whitney,  S.J.,  Rector 

THE  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT 

— possesses  a numerous  faculty  of  exceptional  eminence,  a building  recently 
enlarged  and  supplied  with  every  convenience  for  laboratory  work  in  Anatomy, 
Chemistry,  Physiology,  Bacteriology,  etc.  Georgetown  University  Hospital  is 
now  in  full  operation.  G.  L.  MAGRUDER,  M.  D. 

815  Vt.  Avenue. 
Washington,  d.  C. 

THE  LAW  DEPARTMENT 

— has  a faculty  composed  of  jurists  of  national  reputation.  It  utilizes  to  the 
full  the  advantages  which  make  the  National  capital  the  greatest  centre  of  legal 
learning  in  the  United  States.  S.  M.  YEATMAN. 

506  E St.  N.  W., 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C 

Further  Information  and  catalogues  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 

The  Secretary  of  the  Faculty 

Georgetown  College, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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IN  ANSWER  TO  KIPLING. 


I. 

And  you  who  speak  for  England, 
Most  brilliant  of  her  sons, 

Whose  voice  will  ring  through  ages, 
The  laureate  of  her  guns 
And  of  the  men  behind  them, 

Are  blindfold  to  the  wrong 
That  “new-caught  sullen  peoples  ’* 
Have  suffered  from  the  strong  ? 

II. 

“ Take  up  the  white  man’s  burden, ’’ 
For  Spain  has  laid  it  down. 

Four  hundred  years  she  bore  it ! 

’Twill  cost  the  child  his  crown. 
Must  we  the  burden  shoulder 
To  civilize  or  kill, 

Or  shall  the  sullen  peoples 
Have  the  silent  people’s  will  ? 
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III. 

The  master  of  her  shallops 
Who  gave  her  half  the  world, 

Goes  back  to  Spain  in  silence, 
With  lowered  flag  and  furled. 

No  squadrons  give  him  welcome — 
Where  is  her  mighty  fleet  ? 

And  where  the  golden  empire 
The  two  great  oceans  greet  ? 

IV. 

And  where  the  myriad  peoples. 

The  children  of  the  sun, 

Who  gave  her  wealth  and  welcome 
Where’er  her  banners  shone  ? 

They  died  by  harnessed  murder, 

By  rapine,  lust,  and  greed — 

And  this  before  the  symbol 
Of  Christ’s  God-given  creed. 

V. 

The  gentle  Aztec  withered, 

The  Guarani  is  dead, 

Or  lingers  in  the  forest 
Where  first  in  fear  he  fled  ; 

And  Montezuma’s  kindred 
No  longer  hail  the  sun  ; 

The  murdered  Inca’s  children 
Hear  not  the  Spanish  gun. 
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VI. 

“ Take  up  the  white  man’s  burden, 
Send  forth  the  best  ye  breed, 
Go  bind  your  sons  to  exile  ” — 
All  this  your  laws  decreed. 

You  filled  the  earth  with  exiles, 
The  sister  island’s  sons, 

Yet  when  you  smote  the  heathen 
They  stood  behind  your  guns. 

VII. 

You  “ fill  the  mouth  of  famine?  ” 
In  every  land  of  slaves 
You  oped  the  mouth  of  famine, 
And  all  you  filled  was  graves  ! 
In  India  and  in  Ireland, 

Before  your  grasping  hand 
Was  laid  upon  their  people, 

No  famine  vexed  the  land. 


VIII. 

With  us  you  left  in  bondage 
The  product  of  your  gains, 

Four  million  souls.  A million  lives 
It  cost  to  break  their  chains. 

You  took  the  white  man’s  burden 
To  bear  it,  or  at  least 
To  farm  it  to  a company 

In  the  great  and  gorgeous  East. 
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IX. 

You  armed  their  own  to  fight  them, 
You  subsidized  their  thugs 
To  kill  them,  while  the  company 
Made  profit  in  their  drugs 
That  killed  as  sure,  yes,  surer, 

Than  the  slug  the  Snyder  slings. 
You  humbled  all  their  manhood, 
And  bought  or  beggared  Kings. 


X. 


Yet  wrath  unmixed  with  rancor 
Where’er  your  drum  beat  rolls, 
From  sunrise  unto  sunset 
In  countless  million  souls 
Awaits  with  hopeful  patience 
Till  God’s  good  judgment  comes 
On  crimes  that  far  outnumber 
The  beats  of  all  your  drums. 

XI. 

Said  he  who  wore  the  laurel, 

(Yours  now  the  whole  world  feels:) 

4t  The  nations  do  but  murmur, 

Snarling  at  each  other’s  heels.” 
Shall  we  who  lead  the  vanguard 
With  head  erect,  fall  back 
To  sniff  among  the  snarling 
With  all  the  hungry  pack  ? 
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XII. 

“ The  lion’s  whelp  ” they  call  us 
Because  we  kill.  But,  lo  ! 

We  are  God’s  children,  therefore 
Man's  brothers,  and  we  know 
That  those  who  kill  for  conquest, 

For  profit,  or  for  greed, 

Sow  dragons’  teeth — the  harvest 
What  it  shall  be — take  heed  ! 

XIII. 

When  Paul  and  when  Loyola 
Laid  down  the  things  that  kill, 

And  went  among  the  pagan 
To  do  their  Master’s  will, 

No  gunboat  trailed  behind  them, 

No  rifles  rang  to  preach 
The  truths  that  God  Almighty 
Sent  Christ  on  earth  to  teach. 

XIV. 

And  shall  the  strong  Republic, 

By  idle  clamor  swayed, 

Preach  gospel  by  Krag- Jorgensen 
Or  Christianize  for  trade  ? 

O God,  so  long  our  helper, 

O God,  so  long  our  trust, 

Forbid  it  in  Thy  mercy — 

Make  this  Republic  just. 

Martin  T.  McMahon,  ’55. 

New  York  Times , February  22,  1899. 
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THE  LITERARY  MEMORIES  OF  THE 
BRONX. 


AN  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  AT  THE  ANNUAL  BAN- 
QUET OF  THE  NORTHSIDE  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

By  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Campbell , S.J. 

March  13,  1899. 

GENTLEMEN : While  it  is  superfluous  to 
assure  you  of  the  pleasure  afforded  me  in 
being  called  upon  to  address  this  honorable 
body,  there  is  a lurking  suspicion  that  I have  no 
right  to  do  so.  For  although  an  honorary  member 
of  the  board,  I am  sorry  to  say  I am  present  only 
when  the  fatted  calf  is  slain.  Not  that  I have  been 
prodigal  of  my  time  elsewhere,  but  only  because 
our  hours  of  transacting  business  do  not  agree,  the 
only  point  I am  sure  in  which  disagreement  be- 
tween us  could  arise. 

It  is  particularly  pleasant  for  me  to  be  here  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  purpose  of  this  Board  of 
Trade  is  not  restricted  merely  to  the  material  im- 
provement of  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  but  recog- 
nizes also  the  intellectual  and  educational  growth 
of  the  district  as  entering  largely  into  its  scope.  It 
is  not  out  of  place  therefore,  as  the  distinguished 
Chancellor  of  the  University  dwelt  largely  last  year 
on  its  educational  advantages,  for  me  to  call  your  at- 
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tention  to  the  literary  memories  that  cluster  about 
this  particular  region  in  greater  richness  and  variety 
than  perhaps  any  other  section  except  one,  of  the 
entire  country. 

In  the  first  place,  to  adopt  the  phraseology  of  the 
now  forgotten  novelist,  there  might  have  been  seen 
years  ago  a pale  and  dreamy  youth,  whose  delicate 
temperament  denoted  one  not  made  for  the  common 
and  rough  things  of  life,  strolling  meditatively 
through  the  walks  or  over  the  lawns  of  St.  John’s, 
not  as  a student,  but  as  one  who  sought  in  com- 
panionship of  the  intellectual  men  he  met  there, 
the  recreation  that  was  most  congenial  to  his  own 
soul,  which  was  so  unusually  gifted.  He  was  one 
whose  literary  achievements  had  already  created  for 
him  a special  and  peculiar  place  in  the  domain  of 
letters ; one  whose  marvellous  imagination  kept 
him  perpetually,  it  would  seem,  in  the  regions  of 
the  preternatural,  and  whose  wonderful  power  in 
eliciting  rare  music  from  the  harp  strings  of  his 
weird  but  melodious  verse,  had  won  for  him  a glory 
that  extends  now  wherever  the  English  tongue  is 
spoken — the  especial  pride  of  this  region  of  the 
Bronx,  Edgar  Allen  Poe.  For  him  a monument, 
every  way  worthy  of  your  exalted  taste  as  well  as 
those  exceptional  powers  of  his  which  have  won  for 
him  a niche  apart  from  others  in  the  temple  of  fame, 
ought  certainly  to  be  erected,  and  it  is  a pleasure  to 
know  that  the  work  is  already  under  serious  con- 
sideration. 

In  the  same  connection,  it  is  particularly  gratify- 
ing to  me  to  chronicle  the  fact  that  years  ago  three 
or  four  of  the  graduates  of  St.  John’s,  with  a zeal 
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and  devotion  born  only  of  the  love  of  letters,  had 
discovered  in  an  out  of  the  way  place  on  the  Hunt’s 
Point  Road,  a grave  that  had  long  been  neglected 
or  perhaps  forgotten  ; had  reverently  cleared  away 
the  rubbish  and  encroaching  weeds,  refitted  and  re- 
paired the  stone  and  relettered  its  inscription,  in 
order  to  call  the  attention  of  the  careless  passer  by 
to  what  would  have  soon  passed  out  of  men's 
minds — that  beneath  the  sod  where  the  grass  had 
long  ceased  to  grow  green  above  him,  reposed  the 
earthly  remains  of  another  gifted  child  of  the 
Borough,  the  gentle  poet,  J.  Rodman  Drake. 

I know  the  Bronx  from  where  it  enters  the 
Sound  up  many  a mile  of  its  wandering  course, 
and  I often  fancied  that  the  spot  that  inspired  that 
exquisite  effusion  of  his,  to  which  he  has  given  the 
title  of  “My  Own  Romantic  Bronx,”  was  none 
other  than  that  portion  of  the  river  once  the  prop- 
erty of  St.  John’s  College  and  now  a part  of  the 
beautiful  park  itself.  Before  the  stream  widens 
out  at  the  Bleach  it  flows  between  the  steep  hills, 
where  the  thick  chestnuts  cluster  close  to  the 
banks,  making  a crown  for  the  water  that  has  just 
leaped  over  the  rocks  near  the  old  mansion  above, 
and  forming  as  beautiful  a scene  as  can  be  found  in 
that  region  where  nature  made  all  so  fair.  J.  Rod- 
man  Drake  should  not  be  forgotten  when  the  Bor- 
ough builds  its  monuments  to  its  illustrious  sons. 

We  fail  to  remember  sometimes  that  the  greatest 
of  American  novelists  also  has  placed  his  stamp 
upon  this  home  of  ours.  I say  greatest,  for,  what- 
ever the  supersensitive  critic  of  these  days  may 
cavil  at,  for  strong,  beautiful,  vivid  and  romantic 
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colors  in  his  descriptive  writing,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  first  place  among  American  novelists  is 
-still  held  by  the  Walter  Scott  of  the  Western 
world,  Fenimore  Cooper.  His  “Spy”  is  identified 
with  these  parts,  and  the  different  scenes  of  the 
drama  in  which  he  figures,  the  enthusiastic  student 
might  easily  determine. 

Again,  as  I have  had  occasion  to  say  else- 
where, this  is  classic  ground  for  the  great  heroic 
poem  which  at  some  future  day  is  sure  to  be  writ- 
ten. Along  the  Kingsbridge  Road,  past  what  is 
now  our  college  gate,  marched  the  bedraggled  and 
tattered  troops  of  the  Revolution  in  their  disastrous 
but  heroic  efforts  against  the  overwhelming  odds  of 
their  enemies.  Opposite  the  heights  crowned  by 
the  beautiful  edifices  of  the  University,  was  waged 
that  unequal  fight  which  would  have  determined 
then  and  there  the  issue  of  the  struggle  had  there 
not  dominated  through  those  gloomy  days  and  over 
the  despair  of  less  courageous  hearts  the  splendid, 
the  heroic  figure  of  George  Washington.  Wash- 
ington is  identified  with  these  regions,  and  I have 
no  doubt,  as  I have  said,  that  at  some  future  day, 
in  some  of  the  great  homes  of  learning  which  are 
multiplying  here,  out  of  the  splendid  materials 
ready  at  hand,  some  inspired  writer  will  create  from 
its  soil  the  national  epic  of  “America  Delivered,”  and 
that  this  section  of  the  country  will  be  designated 
as  the  battlefield  through  whose  gloom  the  great- 
ness of  the  leader  was  first  seen,  giving  the  promise 
of  ultimate  victory. 

There  is  another  glory  to  which  I want  to  call 
your  attention.  On  the  grounds  of  St.  John’s  Col- 
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lege  stands  a monument  in  enduring  bronze,  erected 
by  men  of  all  denominations,  to  preserve  the  mem- 
ory of  one  forever  identified  with  the  history  of  this 
nation  and  of  this  locality.  His  greatness  I choose 
to  show  you  in  the  present  instance  by  his  associa- 
tions. In  the  dreadful  times  of  civil  strife,  when  the 
fate  of  the  nation  was  trembling  in  the  balance, 
there  were  two  illustrious  public  men  prominent 
among  the  other  heroes  whom  those  days  created. 
In  their  light,  some  of  the  glory  of  the  man  I refer  to 
is  revealed.  Whatever  the  politics  or  the  prejudices 
of  a man  may  be,  he  cannot  withhold  the  tribute  of 
his  admiration  from  the  calm,  the  cool  and  fearless 
statesman  who,  without  the  glamor  of  the  battle- 
field, but  amid  the  hatred  and  rancor  of  foes  within 
and  without,  steadily  and  sternly  piloted  the  ship 
of  state  through  the  wild  billows  that  beat  against 
and  threatened  to  engulf  it.  I refer  to  New  York’s 
great  War  Secretary  of  State,  William  H.  Seward, 
whose  face,  scarred  by  the  dagger  of  an  assassin,  is 
still  vivid  in  my  memory.  I recall  him  with  rev- 
erence as  I pass  his  enthroned  effigy  in  Madison 
Square  as  a man  who,  besides  winning  glory  for 
his  ability  as  a statesman,  dared  in  those  early  days, 
at  the  risk  of  his  political  fortunes,  to  stand  forth 
as  the  dauntless  enemy  of  religious  intolerance  and 
persecution.  United  with  him,  but,  of  course,  far 
above  him  in  stature,  is  the  grave,  the  patient,  the 
great  figure  of  his  leader,  hewn  in  rough  lines  from 
the  strong  stock  of  the  people — and  for  that  the 
more  lovable — who,  after  striking  the  shackles  from 
the  limbs  of  4,000,000  slaves,  laid  down  his  own 
life  for  the  love  of  his  country — the  martyred 
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President,  Abraham  Lincoln.  With  these  two  men, 
associated  not  merely  by  reason  of  the  delicate  dip- 
lomatic work  which  they  assigned  him,  but  by  the 
bonds  of  an  admiring  and  reciprocally  devoted 
friendship,  stood  the  one  so  closely  identified  with 
Fordham;  who  brought  to  it  its  first  establishment 
of  higher  education — John  Hughes,  the  first  Arch- 
bishop of  New  York.  He  was  the  man  who,  when 
a foreign  war  seemed  about  to  add  its  horrors  to 
our  civil  strife  on  account  of  the  Mason  and  Slidell 
seizure,  was  sent  in  company  with  his  intimate  and 
devoted  friend,  Thurlow  Weed,  as  a specially  ac- 
credited but  secret  envoy,  to  hold  England  and 
France  back  from  the  fray.  He  was  the  man  who, 
sweeping  aside  all  diplomatic  procedure,  used  his 
own  character  as  a man  and  his  great  power  as  an 
Archbishop  to  almost  compel  a private  interview 
with  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  in  which  he  placed 
before  him,  as  could  be  done  in  no  other  way,  the 
true  condition  of  affairs,  and  procured  for  this  Gov- 
ernment a better  knowledge  of  the  attitude  of  that 
potentate  than  could  be  obtained  through  the  devi- 
ous channels  of  official  diplomacy.  It  was  his 
voice  that  upheld  this  country  and  its  rulers  in 
lands  where  they  were  hated,  or  underrated,  or  mis- 
understood, and  who  to  the  bitter  and  taunting 
reproach  from  people  in  Europe,  that  it  was  he  who 
kept  back  France  from  the  fight,  made  answer  with 
delight  in  his  voice  and  his  heart:  “I  trust  in  God 
I did.” 

It  was  his  voice  that  later  on,  in  behalf  of  the 
Government,  spoke  to  the  storm-tossed  populace  of 
our  native  city  when  upheaved  by  the  tempest  of 
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political  passion  and  by  an  insensate  rebellion  against 
the  exigencies  of  war,  in  their  riot  against  conscrip- 
tion, and  restored  peace  where  the  bullets  of  the 
army  rifle  seemed  ineffectual.  His  voice,  like  that 
of  the  Master  on  the  fisherman’s  bark  amid  the  dark- 
ness and  terror  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  bade  the  winds 
be  hushed  and  the  waters  be  still,  and  there  was  a 
great  calm.  His  great  ecclesiastical  power  as  well 
as  the  prestige  of  his  strong  personality  was  always 
wielded  for  the  good  of  the  nation  for  which,  in 
patriotic  love  for  its  great  interests,  he  yielded  to  no 
man,  and  for  which,  if  need  be,  he  would  have 
gladly  died. 

That  man  in  spite  of  the  constant  turmoil  of  his 
tumultuous  career,  was  possessed  of  literary  abili- 
ties of  no  mean  order,  as  the  letters,  the  discourses, 
the  historical  papers,  the  descriptions  of  places  and 
persons,  rapidly  struck  off  in  the  heat  of  the  con- 
test, amply  testify ; and  if  we  consider  him  in  his 
capacity  of  a writer,  or  as  a powerful  and  patriotic 
prelate,  or  as  a splendid  orator,  whether  his  theme 
was  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  or  merely  social, 
as  a successful  and  even  a daring  diplomatist, 
as  a staunch  and  devoted  citizen,  as  the  guardian 
and  defender  of  public  and  private  property,  as 
a fearless  and  uncompromising  American,  he 
must  be  always  regarded  as  a glory  for  this 
particular  part  of  the  great  city  on  which  his 
ability  diffused  so  much  lustre  and  won  for  it  so 
much  renown. 

There  are  others,  no  doubt,  in  the  brilliant  cate- 
gory of  literary  greatness  who  might  be  referred  to, 
but  surely  this  is  enough. 
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Suffice  it  to  say  that,  as  the  natural  loveliness  of 
the  place  made  it  an  abode  of  letters  in  the  past, 
the  wise  forethought  that  has  secured  so  much  of 
its  native  beauty  from  invasion  by  excluding  the 
artificial  from  its  great  park  system,  leaving  nature 
as  the  Creator  made  it,  has  ensured  beyond  perad- 
venture  its  literary  future. 

With  its  rural  seclusion  unimpaired,  while  yet 
close  to  the  great  heart  of  the  continent,  where  the 
mighty  throbs  of  commerce  and  industry  are  inces- 
santly beating,  with  all  the  repose  of  the  woods, 
the  streams,  and  at  the  same  time  with  all  the 
resource  for  deep  research  which  the  great  metrop- 
olis affords  in  the  treasures  of  its  museums  and 
libraries,  the  result  must  be  that,  while  the  island 
below  ultimately  becomes  one  vast  wharf  where  the 
wealth  of  the  world  is  unladen,  the  region  above 
the  Harlem  must  be  the  home  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment and  the  shrine  to  which  the  learning  of  the 
country  must  direct  its  steps  and  achieve  some  ol 
its  greatest  glory. 
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THE  SOLDIER’S  DREAM. 


Lone  at  midnight,  weak  and  weary 
Stood  a soldier  in  the  dreary 
Streets  of  old  Manila,  thinking  on  the  days  of  yore. 
Christmas  day  would  be  the  morrow, 

Yet  his  soul  was  filled  with  sorrow, 

As  he  hied  him  to  his  bivouac  by  the  moaning 
ocean’s  shore. 


Soon  again  in  dreams  he  wandered 
Mid  the  scenes  o’er  which  he’d  pondered, 

On  the  sentry-beat  at  midnight,  through  the  still, 
old-fashioned  street  ; 

Then  anon  his  loving  mother, 

Tender  father,  sister,  brother, 

In  the  golden  hours  of  childhood  once  again  he 
seemed  to  greet. 


Happy  days  ! No  care  nor  sorrow, 

Did  his  boyish  soul  then  borrow, 

But  his  heart  was  gay  and  joyful  on  each  happy 
Christmas  day. 

He  awakes ! — The  sun  is  shining, — 

Now  a soldier-boy  repining, 

Gazes  longing  o’er  the  ocean,  sadly  o’er  the  sunlit 
bay. 


T.  J.  A.  McCormick,  ’01. 
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PRAECONI  LATINO  S. 

Gratum  quidem  nobis  et  jucundum  fecit  Fresco 
Latinus  quod  orationem  quam  Rev.  Pater  Noster 
Rector  ad  Alumnos  Vigornienses  habuerat,  honestis 
verbis  laudavit ; quod  vero  ob  unam  rem  in  eadem 
oratione  assertam  oratorem  vituperatione  insecutus 
est,  id  vehementer  displicet.  Quid  enim  ? Aut 
Praesidem  nostrum  non  esse  veri  amantem,  aut 
esse  ignarum  ejus  rei  quam  Collegii  Rectorem  scire 
potissimum  et  decet  et  oportet  ? Testimonio  scilicet 
viri  honestissimi  et  in  urbe  minime  obscuri  Prceco 
non  credit.  Re  enim  vera,  Rev.  Pater  Campbell, 
Collegii  nostri  Rector,  “Apud  nos,”  ait,  “lingua  La- 
tina viva  est.”  “Nequaquam,”  inquit  Prceco , “sed 
est  mortua.”  Nosigitur  idipsum  denuo  affirmare 
non  dubitamus.  “Sed  non  potest  ita  esse,”  ‘magna 
inclamat  voce’  Prceco.  Contra  factum,  bone  Prceco , 
non  valet  argumentum  ! Atqui  tamen  non  posse 
ita  esse  Prceco  rationibus  confirmare  conatur : 
Fieri  enim  nequit  ut  ii  magistri  vel  ipsi  Latine 
loquantur  vel  discipulos  suos  usum  hujus  linguae 
doceant  qui  grammaticam  usurpant  philosophicam. 
Ita  ille. — Sed  ars  docendi  sive  linguam  Latinam 
sive  quamcumque  aliam  tantum  abest  ut  ex  indole 
grammatices  dependeat,  ut  maxime  in  ingenio,  in- 
dustria,  experientia  magistri  sit  reponenda.  Neque 
enim  litera  mortua  grammatices  quidquam  valet, 
nisi  accedat  vox  viva  periti  magistri,  cujus  in  mani- 
bus  grammatica  est  instrumentum  quoddam  neque 
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unicum  neque  etiam  prsecipuum  docendi,  sed  utium 
tantum  e multis.  An  vero  putat  Prceco  in  Socie- 
tate  Jesu  nesciri  artem  docendi  linguam  Latinam, 
aut  hanc  Societatem  hodie  deraum  vel  heri  operi 
instituendse  juventutis  manum  admovisse?  Quid? 
quod  trecentos  annos  et  amplius  institutio  adoles- 
centise  in  bonis  artibus  fuit  et  adhuc  est  prsecipuum 
ejusdem  Societatis  munus  ? Porro  viro  docto  nefas 
est  ignorare  celeberrimam  Societatis  Jesu  ‘ Rationem 
Studiorum,’  quae  quidem  et  lex  est  prsecipiens  om- 
nibus magistris  ut  linguam  Latinam  adolescentes 
doceant  vivam  et  simul  methodum  docendi  prae- 
scribit.  Quam  si  forte  Pr&co  ignorat,  consulat 
‘Monumenta  Germanise  paedagogica.’*  Hoc  est 
systema  studiorum,  haec  methodus  docendi,  qua  et 
hodie  Societas  Jesu  sparsa  per  orbem  religiose 
utitur. 

Quae  regio  in  terns  nostri  non  plena  laboris  ? 

Quocumque  terrarum  duo  ex  dissitis  regionibus 
convenerint  hujus  Societatis  viri,  sive  fuerint 
Americani,  sive  Galli,  sive  Itali,  sive  Germani, 
sive  Poloni,  sive  Syri,  sive  Sinenses,  Latine  inter 
se  colloquuntur : haec  enim  est  lingua  communis 
et  quotidiana  omnium,  lingua  profecto  non  mortua, 
sed  viva,  vivacissima  ! 

Quoniam  vero  Palcestram , Tusculum,  Pmconem , 
“sola  in  orbe  Latinitatis  adminicula”  non  curamus, 
qui  fieri  potest  ut  ullo  modo  sermonem  Latinum 
colamus  ? Papae  ! Altum  in  orbe  terrarum  silen- 
tium  : nemo  mortalium  Latine  loquebatur.  Subito 

* [Cfr.  etiam  T.  Hughes,  S.J.,  ‘Loyola’;  Bernhard  Duhr, 

‘Die  Studienordnung  der  Gesellschaft  Jesu.  ’] 
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prosilit  Prceco  in  Palcestram  ; en ! lingua  Latina, 
quae  demortua  jacebat,  erigitur,  a mortuis  excitata 
vivit ! ! 

“Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona  !” 

Hie  Prceconi  vale  dicimus.  Vivat,  crescat,  floreat 
Prczco , omnique  nobiscum  nisu  pro  germana  Latini- 
tate  propugnet,  memor  interim  gravissimi  praecepti 
quo  jubetur  reddere  “Suum  cuique.” 
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AN  OLD  MAN’S  NOTIONS  ABOUT 
READING. 


IX. 

i 

NOTE  TAKING  WITHOUT  EXCERPTS. 

THE  way  to  take  notes  without  making  excerpts 
varies  with  each  individual.  I mention  only 
to  condemn,  however,  such  as  the  following: 
underscoring  favorite  passages,  drawing  a line 
around  them,  digging  the  thumb  nail  into  the 
page,  filling  the  book  with  thick  cards,  so  as  to  in- 
jure the  binding,  dog’s-earing  the  leaves,  etc.  All 
these  are  unworthy  of  a student.  They  destroy  the 
book  and  reflect  no  credit  on  the  reader. 

If  it  is  your  own  book  and  not  some  one  else’s, 
marginal  notes  may  pass  without  censure,  if  you 
make  them  neatly  and  with  skill.  Thus  certain 
signs  with  arbitrary  meanings  are  permissible. 
According  to  Suidas,  Suetonius  wrote  a book  about 
notes  of  that  kind.  You  can  find  in  Laertius  a list 
of  those  that  are  appended  to  the  works  of  Plato,, 
some  of  which,  e.  g.y  designate  the  illustrations, 
employed,  others  the  views  peculiar  to  the  author, 
others  the  aptness  of  certain  doctrines,  others  their 
unfitness,  etc.,  etc. 
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The  interpreter  of  Aristophanes  gives  a list  of  the 
signs  then  in  vogue.  Aristarchus  used  little  obelisks 
to  denote  what  he  considered  spurious  in  Homer, 
and  those  obelisks  made  him  famous  as  a critic. 

Cicero,  writing  to  Atticus,  speaks  of  the  “ diple,” 
or  horizontal  caret.  Atticus  used  a little  red  mark 
to  denote  his  condemnation  of  certain  passages  in 
Cicero’s  writings.  Origen  employed  asterisks  and 
obelisks  in  commenting  on  the  Scriptures,  and  St. 
Jerome  gives  their  meaning.  Theasterisk,  he  said,  was 
a star  and  indicated  that  the  passage  threw  light  on 
the  Greek  version  when  itdiffered  from  the  Hebrew; 
when  he  put  an  obelisk,  which  was  like  a nail,  he 
meant  to  signify  that  it  fixed  and  transpierced  a 
passage  that  was  not  authentic.  As  we  would  say, 
it  was  nailed. 

Each  one  may  thus  invent  signs  of  his  own, — a 
cross,  for  instance,  might  point  out  a passage  help- 
ful for  the  practice  of  virtue;  a circle,  afinerounded 
period,  and  so  on.  But  in  my  opinion  you  ought 
not  to  spare  yourself  in  this  matter  of  copying  out 
extracts.  You  will  agree  with  me  when  you  hear  the 
other  side.  And  let  us  hear  them. 

But  first  let  me  say  that  the  one  who  reads  only 
for  pleasure,  rarely  lays  up  anything  either  in  his 
copy-book  or  in  his  head.  Thinking  and  writing 
is  the  bane  of  such  triflers,  and  we  dismiss  them 
from  consideration.  Let  them  be  off  with  the  warn- 
ing that  any  note-taking  from  them  is  a vain  work, 
since  the  object  of  their  reading  is  precisely  to  avoid 
work. 

But  there  are  some  who  read  to  learn  and  who 
yet  pretend  that  note-taking  is  not  to  be  thought  of, 
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partly  because  it  is  useless  and  partly  even  hurtful, 
and  these  are  the  reasons  they  advance. 

“ In  the  time  of  the  sages,”  they  say,  “ when 
learning  flourished  best,  people  learned  by  listening. 
Thus  the  Pythagoreans  in  Italy,  the  Druids  in 
Gaul,  the  Gvnosophists  in  India,  taught  by  word  of 
mouth.”  In  Caesar’s  Commentaries  on  the  Druids, 
in  the  Sixth  Book  of  the  Gallic  War,  he  explains 
the  reason  of  these  methods  : “ They  did  not  want 
the  rabble  to  learn,  and  wanted  their  scholars  to 
trust  more  to  their  memory  than  to  their  books. 
For  it  often  happens  that  when  we  have  books  at 
our  elbow,  both  memory  and  application  grow 
slack.”  So  he  thought.  “ But  long  before  Caesar,” 
they  continue,  “ Plato  discussed  in  Phcedrus  the 
harm  that  comes  from  books.  He  showed  it  from 
history.  For  when  Theuth,  the  inventor  of  letters, 
told  the  Egyptian  King  Thamus  that  his  invention 
was  a help  to  memory  and  to  science,  the  king  de- 
nied that  it  was  so,  for  it  weakened  the  memory. 

‘ The  man,’  said  he,  ‘who  relies  on  these  outward 
signs  will  not  use  his  mind  to  think  over  what  they 
represent.  You  have  given  us  a substitute  for  an 
instruction  and  not  a help  for  the  mind  ; the  ap- 
pearance of  science  and  not  its  reality.  For  many 
an  ignoramus  will  read  now  without  the  help  of  a 
teacher,  and  he  will  seem  wise  to  the  vulgar, 
though  in  reality  deficient  in  wisdom.  Things  will 
grow  worse  with  time,  for  the  number  of  those  who 
without  being  wise  think  themselves  so,  will  con- 
tinue to  increase.’  ” 

What  Plato  said  of  his  time  is  worse  in  ours, 
when  the  printer’s  art  has  so  multiplied  books 
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that  the  number  of  those  who  have  a smattering  of 
science  is  grown  great,  and  the  number  of  the  truly 
learned  small.  True  science  consists  not  in  pack- 
ing libraries  with  volumes,  nor  copy-books  with 
notes,  but  in  storing  the  mind  with  what  we  hear 
or  read  and  is  worth  being  kept. 

The  contrary  method  prevails  now.  Almost  all 
who  keep  a book  are  sluggish  and  careless,  as  if 
they  really  possessed  what  they  have  jotted  down  in 
their  memorandums.  They  are  rather  learned  blot- 
ters than  learned  men.  Learning  ought  to  be  of 
such  a nature  that  we  cannot  lose  it  or  be  robbed 
of  it,  but  nothing  is  commoner  than  for  note-books 
to  perish  by  fire,  or  water,  or  moths,  or  such  like. 
It  was  a wise  word  of  Antisthenes  to  the  man  who 
was  bemoaning  the  loss  of  his  books  : “ You  should 
have  kept  your  wisdom  in  your  mind,  and  not  on 
your  parchments.” 

So  too  in  the  matter  of  oratory.  Quintilian 
roundly  scores  those  who  made  a habit  of  writing 
down  the  various  meanings  of  words,  as  a childish 
practice  and  of  no  avail.  It  was  by  reading  and 
hearing,  he  said,  that  not  only  the  names  and 
things,  but  their  application  was  learned.  His  words 
would  have  had  no  force  unless  he  wished  to  con- 
demn the  mania  for  note-taking. — So  far  our  oppo- 
nents. 

Now  all  this  cannot  be  accepted  without  qualifi- 
cation. For  as  nothing  human  is  perfect,  but  must 
have  its  drawbacks,  partly  because  of  the  nature 
of  things,  partly  because  of  our  own  tendency 
to  warp,  let  us  see  what  are  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  practice,  and  on  which 
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side  the  balance  lies.  There  ought  to  be  a remedy 
for  what  is  amiss,  so  that  what  is  useful  can  be  dis- 
carded, what  is  good  be  preserved. 

( To  be  continued .) 
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PEACE  AND  WAR. 


A busy  street  in  a busy  town  ; 

The  sun  o’erhead  is  shining  down, 

And  shoppers  hurry  to  and  fro, 

And  windows  shine  with  gaudy  show. 
The  tinkling  car-bell  lends  a note 
To  swell  the  sounds  that  gently  smote 
The  summer  air  without  surcease — 

’Tis  Peace. 

The  self-same  street  in  the  self-same  town, 
The  sun  o’erhead  is  shining  down, 

And  soldiers  charge  against  the  foe 
O’er  comrades  gasping  in  life’s  last  throe, 
The  awful  cannon  adds  its  note 
To  horrid  sounds  that  rudely  smote 
The  summer  air  with  shriek  and  roar — 
’Tis  War ! 


T.  J.  COADY,  ’OO. 
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ONE  OF  MACLAREN’S  STORIES. 


A DOCTOR  of  the  Old  School,”  is  a picture 
jLX.  in  bold  lines  of  an  unusually  self-sacrific- 
ing and  heroic  old  Scotch  physician,  one 
who  toiled  from  hardy  youth  to  shattered  old  age 
in  the  rough  highlands,  combatting  the  bodily  ail- 
ments of  the  poor  mountaineers,  who  had  little  else 
but  their  unspoken  affection  to  give  him  for  fees. 
MacDure’s  unmarried  state  looks  almost  like  that 
of  a priest.  It  was  adopted  apparently  that  he 
might  more  readily  undertake  his  unrecompensed 
labors,  or  run  the  risk,  so  common  there,  of  losing 
his  life  in  the  deep  snow  drifts  of  the  glens,  or  the 
fierce  mountain  streams,  which  “ in  the  summer 
were  all  brown  and  flecked  with  foam  and  in  the 
winter,  silent,  black  and  sullen,”  and  which  needed 
a hero’s  heart  and  a faithful  horse  to  ford.  His 
poor  housing  at  home  is  almost  suggestive  of  a 
monk’s  mortification  and  unworldliness.  That  cut 
on  the  doctor’s  right  eyebrow,  tho’  it  did  “ give 
his  face  a sinister  expression,”  will  appeal  to  every 
one  ; for  he  got  it  when  the  old  mare,  Jess,  slipped 
on  the  ice  and  laid  him  insensible  eight  miles  from 
home.  You  will  envy  him  his  limp,  for  it  is  a re- 
minder of  the  time  when  the  animal  rolled  over 
him  in  a snow  drift,  breaking  his  leg  and  fracturing 
three  of  his  ribs  ; you  will  join  in  the  rousing  cheer 
that  made  old  Jess  shy  and  start  off  in  a wild 
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gallop  as  the  Doctor  passed  the  kirk  and  his  friends 
forgot  their  Sabbath  manners  and  waved  their  Sab- 
bath hats  and  let  out  their  enthusiasm  in  an  un- 
sabbatarian  shout — to  the  scandal  of  the  pious  ones; 
for  had  he  not  just  had  an  all  night’s  fight  with 
death  in  Saunders’  cottage  and  danced  a highland 
fling  from  sheer  glee  over  his  triumph  in  the  morn- 
ing? But  you  will  not  forgive  him  his  bad  horse- 
manship, for  poor  Jess’s  sake,  for  why  did  he  not 
learn  to  do  better  after  so  many  years  hard  riding, 
and  why  should  he  be  “flying  with  his  arms,  and 
stooping  till  he  seemed  to  be  speaking  in  Jess’s 
ears,  and  rising  in  the  saddle  without  necessity  ” ? 
The  fine  old  doctor  was  sufficiently  ugly  to  be 
beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  anyone,  without  this  ad- 
ditional stroke  to  add  to  his  uncouthness.  It  is  a 
slip  of  the  artist’s  brush,  which  daubs  the  picture, 
and  makes  him,  not  ungainly  but  grotesque. 

There  is  a goodly  variety  of  cases  to  keep  up  the 
interest  in  the  list  of  professional  victories.  It  be- 
gins with  Opps’s  boy,  with  whom  “ nothing  was 
wrong  but  greed  in  eating  too  many  gooseberries,” 
and  castor  oil  for  the  boy  and  a contemptuous  speech 
on  homeopathy  for  the  parents  were  angrily  pre- 
scribed ; for  the  doctor  had  ridden  four-and-twenty 
miles  after  being  up  all  night,  and  was  up  to  his 
eyes  in  mud  when  he  arrived  at  Opps’s  cottage.  It 
runs  through  all  the  category  of  aches  and  acci- 
dents and  ailments,  not  forgetting  the  great  wrestle 
he  had  with  death,  with  the  help  of  the  great 
London  doctor,  where  his  character  takes  on  such 
heroic  lines,  and  continues  till  it  comes  to  his  own 
peaceful,  resigned  surrender  to  the  destroyer  whom 
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he  had  beaten  so  often,  when  others’  lives  were  in 
danger.  It  makes  a record  which  is  satisfying  and 
complete. 

His  own  death  is  very  touching,  and  the  man  is 
hard-hearted  who  can  read  the  account  of  it  with- 
out gulping  down  the  big  lumps  that  rise  in  the 
throat,  or  brushing  hastily  away  the  tears  that  rush 
to  the  eyes.  But  when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  it 
is  a singular  picture  to  be  drawn  by  a minister. 
Probably  it  is  a declaration  of  Maclaren's  own  re- 
ligion. The  good  old  doctor  didn’t  want  the 
Church’s  help,  and  possibly  thought  he  could  do  as 
well  by  himself.  Perhaps  he  was  almost  right. 
For  tho’  the  prayers  of  the  dominie  might  have 
aided  him,  there  was  really  nothing  to  do.  There 
were  no  ministrations  to  office.  The  Kirk  had 
swept  away  all  the  helps  that  Christ  had  instituted 
for  man’s  last  struggle,  and  beyond  the  single  word 
from  the  parable  of  the  publican,  “ Lord,  be  merci- 
ful to  me  a sinner,”  that  old  benevolent  humanita- 
rian might  have  died  the  same  death  a thousand 
years  before  the  Son  of  God  came  down  from 
heaven  with  the  new  dispensation  for  men.  That 
death-bed  scene  in  Drumtochty  is  the  death-bed 
scene  of  Christianity  in  the  Kirk  of  Scotland. 
Barring  the  one  carefully  written  Sabbath  prayer 
of  thanksgiving  to  God  for  sending  to  that  high- 
land glen  such  a skilful  doctor,  and  the  cold-in-the- 
head  episode  in  the  comfortable  library,  when  the 
news  is  told  of  how  the  doctor  spent  all  night  in 
the  hand-to-hand  encounter  with  death,  where  the 
dominie  should  have  been  helping  him,  there  is 
little  religion  at  all  in  Drumtochty  till  we  come  to 
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the  doctor’s  own  burying,  and  except  a few  thread- 
bare sentiments  to  which  the  bystanders  could 
hardly  say  amen,  there  is  nothing  but  what  ordin- 
ary human  nature  would  suggest. 

The  old  Laird’s  speech  in  the  snow  by  the  grave 
is  almost  as  good  as  the  parson’s  in  the  house. 
They  are  not  far  above  the  level,  and  perhaps  there 
is  a purpose  in  the  incident  of  poor  old  Jess,  who 
whinnied  so  appealingly  as  the  funeral  passed  by 
the  stall  and  then  died  a week  after,  broken-hearted 
for  the  doctor  whom  she  had  borne  so  faithfully 
through  many  a hard  winter  over  ice  and  snow,  and 
up  through  the  blockaded  glens  or  across  the  rush- 
ing and  cold  mountain  torrents,  taking  her  share  in 
his  life  work  of  mercy.  Her  grief  was  more  ex- 
pressive than  that  of  his  human  friends. 

The  picture  at  the  end  of  the  book  fixes  itself  in 
the  mind  to  remain,  and  appeals  powerfully  to 
human  nature.  It  is  only  in  black  and  white — 
the  drifting  snow  and  the  mourning  hats  of  the 
shepherds — but  a master  hand  has  drawn  it.  We 
can  cry  over  it.  Technically,  the  result  is  obtained 
by  accumulation  of  details.  Each  group  is  affec- 
tionately dwelt  upon  ; the  men  carefully  counted  as 
they  toil  through  the  dangerous  drifts,  or  drag 
themselves  across  the  roaring  torrents  ; each  new 
comer  more  unexpected  and  bolder  in  confronting 
the  perils  of  the  journey  ; and  when  all  the  men 
from  miles  around  had  gathered  to  show  the  place’s 
love  for  the  dead  doctor,  the  Laird  himself  drives 
up,  “bearing  the  marks  of  a wild  passage  on  the 
snow-covered  wheels,  a broken  shaft  tied  with  a 
rope,  a twisted  lamp,  and  panting  horses.”  The 
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words  of  liis  Lordship,  that  it  would  have  taken 
more  than  a few  snow-drifts  to  keep  him  from  show- 
ing his  respect  for  William  MacLure,  voice  the  com- 
mon affection  for  the  dead  man,  and  consecrate 
their  hard  work  in  coming  to  the  funeral  by  be- 
littling their  toil  and  danger. 

The  book  has  one  great  serious  defect,  all  the 
more  so  that  it  is  from  the  pen  of  a minister.  It  is 
the  glorification  of  natural  religion.  The  super- 
natural is  out  of  it.  The  old  doctor  seldom  appears 
at  kirk,  “ he  didna  mak  muckle  profession  of  reli- 
gion,” never  suggested  a word  of  the  other  world  to 
his  patients,  doesn’t  want  the  Church’s  help  in  his 
own  last  moments,  had  no  other  sin  but  a little  im- 
patience to  bemoan,  which  is  rubbish,  and  though 
a religious  inscription  of  doubtful  propriety  marks 
his  grave,  Maclaren  ends  the  book  with  the  senti- 
ment in  the  mouth  of  Lachlan  Campbell  that  it 
matters  little  what  the  doctor’s  religious  beliefs 
were,  “ now  that  he  is  before  the  Judge.” 

The  book  will  not  do  much  harm  of  itself.  Many 
see  only  the  surface,  but  it  is  one  of  the  flakes  of  the 
great  snow  storm  that  is  covering  the  earth  with  its 
cold  shroud,  viz.,  indifferentism  in  religion,  that 
shuts  out  all  view  of,  and  chills  all  endeavor  for  the 
world  beyond  ; that  will  freeze  us  up  like  the  high- 
land glen  in  its  ice,  and  will  make  death  follow  tor- 
por, unless  God’s  merciful  rays  thaw  out  the  drifts 
that  are  piling  about  us.  The  universal  trend  to 
indifferentism  easily  explains  the  welcome  given  to 
Maclaren’s  books. 
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THE  TRAMP’S  DREAM. 


A poor  weary  tramp  in  a barnyard  one  day 
Was  taking  his  nap  on  the  sweet  smelling  hay; 

Not  a care  on  his  mind,  nor  a sole  on  his  shoe, 
With  his  clothes  full  of  holes,  in  his  purse  not  a 
sou. 

But  through  the  thick  grime  that  besmirched  all 
his  face, 

A smile  of  content  one  could  easily  trace; 

For  he  dreamt  that  his  rivals,  departed  and  gone, 
Had  left  him  the  “ Knight  of  the  Road  ” all  alone. 

All  the  brooms,  all  the  rolling-pins  now  are  no 
more, 

He  is  welcomed  by  all  at  the  wide  open  door; 

Like  a Croesus  he  gloats  over  all  of  his  rents , 

And  no  longer  the  dogs  give  him  cause  for  a fence. 

At  a mansion  one  day  he  for  dinner  applies, 

And  the  answer  he  gets, — well,  it  opens  his  eyes  ! 
For  the  word’s  hardly  uttered, — but  how  he  scarce 
knew, 

When  before  him  was  steaming  a fine  oyster  stew. 

Quick  he  seizes  a spoonful,  conveys  to  his  lip, 

With  a start  he  awakes  with  a pain  in  his  hip. 

For  the  farmer’s  at  hand,  with  the  dog  in  pursuit, 
And  he  shatters  the  dream  with  the  toe  of  his  boot ! 

T.  J.  A.  McCormick,  ’oi. 
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SANCTUM. 


OUR  readers  will  find  on  another  page  of  the 
Monthly  some  remarks  addressed  to  the 
Praeco  Latvnus , apropos  of  its  remarks  on 
Reverend  Father  Rector’s  discourse  before  the 
Alumni  of  Holy  Cross  College,  which  appeared  ini 
our  December  issue. 
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The  editor  of  the  Praeco  read  the  lecture  care- 
fully and  quoted  from  it  approvingly,  taking  occa- 
sion, however,  to  call  in  question  one  of  the  state- 
ments contained  therein,  to  the  effect  that  Latin  is 
used  amongst  us  as  a living  language  or  a medium 
of  speech.  This  assertion  the  Praeco  saw  fit  to  deny. 

Leaving  aside  the  Praeco' s rudeness  in  denying 
the  statement  of  one  fully  conversant  with  the  facts 
in  this  matter,  we  shall  consider  the  reasons  which 
the  Praeco  alleges  for  its  denial.  “ The  grammars 
which  you  use,  which  are  also  those  in  use  in  all 
the  American  colleges,  are  philosophical,”  says  the 
Praeco , “ and  teach  only  the  philosophy  of  the  lan- 
guage, or  the  dead  language,  such  as  it  is  found  in 
classical  authors.  Such  grammars  do  not  teach 
Latin  speech .” 

Judging  from  this  a priori  argument,  we  fear 
that  the  editor  of  Praeco  is  imbued  with  the  idea 
that  salvation  comes  from  the  text-book.  An  ex- 
perienced teacher  would  scarcely  hold  such  an  opin- 
ion. The  text-book  is  one  of  the  great  modern 
idols.  A good  text-book  is  a very  useful  thing  in 
the  hands  of  an  experienced  teacher  ; but  it  is  not 
the  only  means  of  imparting  knowledge,  nor  is  it 
the  chief  means.  It  has  never  been  considered  such 
in  the  Jesuit  system  of  teaching.  And  right  here  we 
may  say,  without  any  digression,  that  one  of  the 
great  evils  which  threaten  our  public  schools  at  the 
present  day  is  the  very  multiplicity  of  text-books. 
“ One  of  the  chief  causes  for  alarm  in  respect  to 
the  public  schools,”  said  the  Independent  recently, 
“ is  the  tendency  to  make  them  an  experimental 
field  for  faddists.” 
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Perhaps  the  editor  of  Praeco  has  read  the  following 
passage  from  Goethe : “ Writing  is  a misuse  of  the 
language  ; private  reading  is  a dreary  substitute  for 
speech.  Man  produces  an  effect  tcpon  man  only 
by  the  influence  of  his  personality l" 

In  the  last  statement  Goethe  sums  up  one  of  the 
essential  elements  in  a correct  system  of  teaching. 
In  such  a system  the  vox  viva  of  the  teacher  is 
made  the  centre  of  influence,  to  which  all  other 
aids  are  subservient.  Such  it  has  ever  been  consid- 
ered in  our  schools. 

As  for  the  second  argument  of  Praeco : “ You 

cannot  teach  Latin  properly  because  you  do  not 
make  use  of  our  Palaestra , Tusculumf  etc., — this 
naive  statement  provokes  a smile.  Are  you  not 
aware,  friend  Praeco , that  our  Professors  possess 
whole  libraries  of  such  subsidia  and  adminicula, 
accumulated  for  more  than  three  centuries,  and 
which  are  being  added  to  from  day  to  day  ? 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  but  express  the  convic- 
tion that  our  Reverend  Rector  stated  with  great 
clearness  both  the  real  causes  why  some  of  our 
young  men  desert  our  colleges,  and  also  the  pretexts 
which  they  allege.  In  this  matter  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  he  is  better  informed  than  our  friend 
the  Praeco  Latinus. 

* * * 

The  recent  entertainment  given  by  the  senior 
class  demonstrated  the  fact  that  Fordham  has 
comedians  as  well  as  the  more  serious  strutters  of 
the  stage. 
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To  all  who  so  ungrudgingly  gave  their  time  and 
labor  to  the  project  must  be  attributed  its  success. 
Gentlemen  both  of  senior  and  of  other  classes 
united  themselves  with  a common  interest,  and — 
what  is  the  best  reward  of  their  labor — their  efforts 
were  thoroughly  appreciated  and  roundly  ap- 
plauded. 

This  custom  of  the  Philosophers  each  year  laying 
aside  for  a time  their  staid  seniority  and  appearing 
in  the  “ soccus  ” of  comedy  is  becoming  a very 
happy  one  indeed.  It  marks  the  pleasant  memory 
of  one  night’s  thorough  enjoyment ; and,  far  from 
lessening  in  the  least  their  senior  dignity,  is,  in  the 
long-battled-for  and  glorious  crown  of  those  lovers 
of  the  syllogism,  a new  and  worthy  gem.  As 
Shakespeare  says  of  the  jester  : 

“ This  fellow’s  wise  enough  to  play  the  fool  ; 

And  to  do  that  well,  craves  a kind  of  wit. 

He  must  observe  their  mood  on  whom  he  jests. 

The  quality  of  persons  and  the  time.  ” 

P.  D.,  ’99. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHERS*  PLAY. 


A LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Editor  of  the  Fordham  Monthly  : 

My  Dear  Sir  : — The  mysterious  has  ever  had  a 
fascination  for  me.  As  a child  I sat  in  the  chimney 
corner  devouring  Grimm  and  Anderson;  as  a youth 
I was  an  eager  student  of  the  legendary  lore  of  my 
country  home;  as  a man  I have  devoted  my  leisure  to 
study  of  the  occult.  Throughout  my  research  I have 
ever  been  skeptical  on  the  subject  of  spiritualistic 
phenomena,  but  recently  my  theories  were  upset  by 
an  experience  as  unusual  as  it  is  incredible.  I have 
no  explanation  to  offer,  no  hypothesis  to  suggest  to 
account  for  it.  I shall  narrate  the  facts  as  they 
occurred,  without  comment,  without  prolixity, 
just  as  I propose  to  submit  them  to  the  Society  of 
Psychical  Research  at  its  next  conclave. 

Ou  the  evening  of  March  17,  1899,  I attended  an 
entertainment  given  by  the  graduating  class  of 
Fordham  College;  I met  many  friends,  enjoyed  the 
play  exceedingly  and  returned  to  my  home  in  ex- 
cellent spirits.  The  pleasant  excitement  of  the 
evening  augmented  the  fatigue  of  a day  of  hard 
labor,  and  it  was  with  a delightful  anticipation  of 
rest  that  I retired  for  the  night. 

I do  not  know  how  long  I slept,  when 
gradually  I became  aware  of  a presence.  A 
sort  of  a nebulous  vapor  seemed  to  have  settled 
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at  the  foot  of  my  bed,  which  as  I gazed  resolved 
itself  into  a human  figure — translucent,  colorless. 
The  man,  for  such  I perceived  him  to  be,  was 
seated  on  my  bedpost,  gazing  at  me,  his  head  on 
his  hand,  his  arm  on  his  knee  and  his  legs  comfort- 
ably crossed  on  the  counterpane.  His  knicker- 
bockers and  high  stock  indicated  that  he  belonged 
to  a past  generation.  The  countenance  was  unmis- 
takably that  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan.  I am 
positive  of  the  fact,  for  I have  often  studied  his 
features  as  portrayed  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds;  in 
fact,  a reproduction  of  the  painting  is  hanging  over 
my  desk  as  I write.  The  full  mouth  with  a smile 
in  the  corners;  the  oval  face  and  rounded,  pleasure- 
loving  chin;  the  sinewy  figure  well  displayed  in 
his  old  fashioned  costume,  and  above  all  the  wonder- 
ful eyes,  assured  me  I did  not  mistake. 

“ Mr.  Sheridan ! ” I exclaimed,  and  listened 
breathless  for  the  tones  of  the  voice  whose  magic 
had  thrilled  thousands.  He  nodded  amiably.  I 
saw  his  lips  move  but  no  sound  reached  me. 

“The  same  and  very  much  at  your  service.” 
The  words  were  perfectly  intelligible  and  seemed 
to  ooze  from  him.  He  must  have  noticed  my  look 
of  surprise  at  this  strange  mode  of  communication, 
for  he  continued.  “ I have  lost  my  voice,  you  per- 
ceive, and  in  consequence  am  obliged  to  rely  upon 
a system  of  telepathy.  Yes,  I was  quite  proud  of  my 
voice  while  on  earth,  and  as  punishment  for  my 
pride  it  was  taken  from  me.” 

He  shifted  his  legs  uneasily  as  if  the  confession 
caused  him  some  embarrassment  and  hastened  to 
change  the  subject.  “I  must  apologize  for  my  in- 
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trusiou,  but  I wish  to  know  what  you  thought  of 
the — the — a — comedy.”  My  head  was  not  clear 
and  for  a moment  I did  not  catch  his  allusion. 

“ ‘ Ubi  Nexus,'  you  mean  ?” 

“ Yes,’’  said  the  figure,  “that  was  the  name  of  the 
arrangement.  You  see  my  worst  torment  is  to  at- 
tend certain  plays  and  report  them  for  The  Flame , 
an  infernal  little  sheet  edited  by  Shakespeare.  Oh  ! 
it  is  excruciating  ! I might  sleep  through  the  per- 
formances if  they  were  not  too  noisy,  but  I have  to 
write  them  up  afterwards  and  that  is  the  worst  part 
of  it.  Munchausen  is  our  city  editor  and  he  gave 
me  an  option  to  cover  ‘ Ubi  Nexus ’ or  a debate  by 
the  Limerick  Club  on  ‘Home  Rule.’  Of  course  I 
grasped  the  opportunity  of  going  to  Fordham,  ex- 
pecting some  enjoyment  during  the  evening,  but 
was  disappointed.” 

“You  did  not  enjoy  the  performance?’’  I queried 
somewhat  testily,  for  he  was  running  counter  to  my 
judgment.  “You  will  not  deny  that  with  their 
available  material ” 

“That’s  the  point.  You’ve  hit  it.  I admit  that 
the  boys  did  fairly  well.  It  is  true  charity  to  make 
the  best  of  everything  as  they  did.  I’ll  tell  you,” 
he  went  on  confidentially,  “the  instigator  of  that — 
a — ah  ! that — play  has  much  to  answer  for.  Here 
am  I wandering  about  trying  to  expiate  the  sins  of 
my  dramatic  career,  and  this  must  continue  until  I 
can  persuade  some  mistaken  dramatist  from  the 
error  of  his  ways.  Do  you  know  who  is  the  author 
of  ‘ Ubi  Nexus'}'  ” he  asked,  irrelevantly,  I thought. 

“No,  I don’t,”  I replied,  “there  were  several  col- 
laborators, I believe.’’ 
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“ Ah  !”  said  Sheridan,  somewhat  relieved.  “ If 
the  principal  has  several  accessories  the  punishment 
will  be  proportionately  divided.  But  why  did  they 
do  it?”  he  went  on  moaningly.  “What  excuse 
have  they  for  inflicting  on  me  such  torture  and  on 
the  audience  such  a production  ? It  had  no  logical 
reason  for  existence  and  consequently  should  not 
have  been  created — excuse  me — adapted.” 

My  ire  had  been  gathering  during  his  tirade,  I 
had  to  pinch  myself  to  believe  that  I was  awake  and 
that  it  was  not  all  a hideous  nightmare.  “ Do  you 
mean  to  state  that  the  actors  were  not  excellent  ? 
Did  not  Tobin  as  the  Colonel  cover  himself  with 
immortal  glory  ? His  impersonal  stare  would  have 
established  an  entree  into  the  swellest  set  in  the 
metropolis,  his  walk  was  the  incarnation  of  dudish 
grace.  And  did  not  Mr.  Duffy,  the  Commodore, 
play  an  excellent  foil  to  him  ? His  make-up  was 
fine.  His  cumbersome  knavery  was  deliciously 
transparent  and  his  character  song  was  well  rend- 
ered and  thoroughly  Irish.  The  mixologist,  Mr. 
Vion,  gave  a good  portrayal  of  the  tough  garqon.” 

“ But  he  lost  his  character  when  he  sang,”  said 
Sheridan,  plaintively,  “ and  such  a song!  Could 
you  understand  it  ? Was  it  not  a distortion  of  an 
excellent  imitation  by  an  actor  to  whom  you  have 
often  listened  ? Was  it  not  out  of  place  and  mean- 
ingless ? ” 

“ But  certainly  no  fault  can  be  found  with  Mr. 
Wade’s  impersonation  of  Old  Sleuth,”  I said. 

Here  Mr.  Sheridan  smiled  faintly  and  said,  “Well 
— he  went  through  a bad  part  as  gracefully  as  pos- 
sible and  his  singing  served  to  pass  the  time  away.” 
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“ And  Mr.  Fassett’s  Thompson  Street,”  I said. 

“Oh — his  singing  was  fair,  but  he  should  have 
varied  his  movements  occasionally.  By  the  way,  is 
it  usual  to  impersonate  such  characters  on  the  col- 
lege stage  ? ” He  did  not  wait  for  a reply  but  con- 
tinued, “ Mr.  McGowan  looked  the  part  of  Shakerly, 
the  misfit.  But  Slasher  and  Crasher,  Oh,  my  ! 
They  were  undoubtedly  vociferous  and  certainly 
acted,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  nervousness  may  be 
portrayed  without  the  amount  of  walking,  gesticu- 
lating and  dust-raising  exhibited  by  Mr.  Duffy. 
Blowhard  was  very  much  over-acted  and  at  times 
unintelligible,  and  Mr.  K.  J.  Butt,  played  by  Mr. 
Higney,  was  as  wTell  done  as  the  character  deserved. 
Mr.  Tierney’s  singing  was  very  enjoyable  and  Mr. 
Byrne  has  an  excellent  voice,  but  he  should  take  a 
course  in  memory  culture  before  rending — I mean 
rendering — the  lines  of  a well  known  song.” 

I was  listening  intently  to  Sheridan’s  remarks 
when  he  stopped  suddenly,  but  after  a long  sigh  he 
continued,  “ My  duty  however,  as  critic  is  not  to 
write  of  the  actors  but  of  the — the — play.  Of  course 
I would  not  consider  it  just  to  apply  the  same  harsh 
rules  in  judging  the  merits  or  demerits  of  this  pro- 
duction that  are  applied  when  I am  sent  to  the 
various  play-houses,  but  listen.  The  gentlemen 
who  were  responsible  for  the — affair — are  college 
bred  and  certainly  their  taste  could  have  been  better 
displayed,  their  talents  better  employed  than  in  con- 
structing and  acting  ‘ Ubi  Nexus'  which  was  un- 
refined and  filled  with  antique  jokes  which  should 
have  been  left,  where  they  were  found,  in  the  music 
halls.  Could  you  find  anything  new  or  original  in 
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it  ? In  my  days  at  Harrow,  classic  plays  or  at  least 
plays  of  some  merit  were  enacted,  and  I thought  that 
I would  see  a performance  at  Fordham  far  different 
than  that  I witnessed,  especially  as  the  perfor- 
mance was  public,  but,  alas  ! I have  been  disap- 
pointed and  this  has  been  one  of  my  worst  punish- 
ments. O tempora  / O mores  I ” 

His  words  were  becoming  indistinct,  his  figure 
was  slowly  wavering  and  disappearing.  I hastened 
to  ask : 

“What  report  will  you  give  of  the  play  in  The 
Flame  ? ” 

“Roast  it!”  came  the  answer  with  malicious 
frankness.  With  a tremulous  smile  of  malevolent 
toleration,  the  shade  vanished. 

I have  related  the  facts,  Mr.  Editor,  and  I hope 
that  you  will  submit  them  to  the  members  of  the 
graduating  class,  whose  deep  knowledge  of  psychol- 
ogy may  serve  to  explain  this  strange  experience. 

Yours  truly, 

John  C.  McNeiley,  ’90. 

[It  is  but  just  to  the  members  of  the  class  of  ’99 
to  say  that  both  our  esteemed  correspondent  and 
the  late  Mr.  Sheridan  have  utterly  mistaken  the 
purpose  of  the  entertainment  on  St.  Patrick’s  night. 
They  have  taken  it  too  seriously.  We  beg  to  assure 
them  that  there  was  no  educational  end  in  view 
when  the  project  was  conceived.  Its  sole  purpose 
was  to  amuse.  This  purpose  was,  we  think,  clearly 
outlined  in  the  epilogue  as  spoken  by  Mr.  Tobin  : 

‘And,  now,  the  night  being  spent  and  all  our  store 

Of  nonsense,  too,  we’ll  end  this  frightful  bore — 
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(It’s  proper,  I believe,  to  do  it  with  a rhyme). 

You’ve  heard  it  oft — the  proverb’s  old  as  time — 

A little  arrant  nonsense  now  and  then 
Is  relished  even  by  the  wisest  men. 

This  nonsense,  then,  we  tender  in  that  light, 

And  you,  being  wise,  will  surely  see’t  aright. 

If  any  like  it  not,  enough  to  say 
It  served,  at  least,  to  pass  the  time  away.” 

This  was  the  only  end  in  view.  The  affair 
was  a mere  frolic,  a gambol,  a letting  of  animal 
spirits.  We  feel  sure  that  Mr.  McNeilly,  who  spent 
four  years  within  these  walls  and  who,  therefore, 
knows  how  dreary  the  winter  days  at  Fordham 
would  be  without  such  incidents,  will  sympathize 
with  the  Seniors  in  their  efforts  to  relieve  the  tedium 
of  that  inclement  season.  As  for  the  late  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan, he  should  be  the  last  man  in  this  world — per- 
haps we  might  more  properly  say  the  other  world — 
to  criticize  us  harshly  for  the  class  of  plays  which 
we  produce  here.  We  surely  treated  him  well  last 
Thanksgiving,  when  we  presented  “The  Rivals.’’ 
He  must  have  sadly  neglected  his  duty  to  The 
Flame  when  he  failed  to  attend  and  report  that  per- 
formance. We  have  demonstrated,  too,  on  more 
than  one  occasion  that  our  taste  in  the  selection  of 
plays  for  formal  presentation,  and  our  ability  to  do 
them  justice  in  the  performance,  are  worthy  at  least, 
of  respectful  consideration.  They  should  both 
know  better  than  to  so  misconstrue  our  purpose  in 
presenting  “Ubi  Nexus.” — Ed.] 
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THE  New  York  Independent  for  March  16, 1899, 
contains  an  excellent  article  by  Senator  Hoar 
of  Massachusetts,  on  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek  m our  colleges.  The  ideas  contained  therein 
seem  so  appropriate  at  the  present  time  that  we 
give  the  article  entire. 

“ I have  no  title  to  speak  as  one  having  authority 
of  the  great  questions  touching  college  education. 
But  I have  for  a good  many  years  been  a good 
deal  in  legislative  chambers  and  court  houses,  and 
addressed  hundreds  of  political  meetings,  and  heard 
and  read  thousands  upon  thousands  of  sermons.  I 
have  had  a great  chance  to  observe  what  training 
fits  men  to  convince  and  persuade  their  auditors  by 
speech,  a faculty  indispensable  to  orators,  statesmen, 
advocates  and  preachers.  Indeed,  no  man  can  live 
in  this  country,  with  his  eyes  open,  and  not  have 
occasion  to  think  of  the  great  problem  by  what  form 
of  education  are  we  to  get  the  best  men  as  material 
for  our  public  service. 

“Until  lately  it  has  been  almost  un  i versally  thought 
that  this  faculty  was  best  gained  and  attained  by 
the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  familiarity  with  the 
best  models  of  style  in  those  languages,  and  the 
habit  of  translating  them  into  English.  Proficiency 
in  these  things  was  required  for  the  college  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  rank  of  students  in  col- 
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leges  and  universities  was  determined  by  that  stand- 
ard. But  of  late  the  rigor  of  this  rule  has  been  re- 
laxed, so  that  now  a degree  of  A.B.,  in  some  of  our 
foremost  universities,  may  be  given  to  youths  who 
have  never  studied  Greek  at  all  ; and  if  Latin  be 
required  for  entrance,  or  to  be  studied  for  a part  of 
the  course,  the  student  may  if  he  choose,  discon- 
tinue the  study  of  Latin,  of  which  he  may  have  had 
but  a poor  smattering,  and  that  pretty  much  for- 
gotten before  he  gets  through. 

“Now  I hope  and  believe  that  in  this  matter  of  the 
elective  system  the  pendulum  will  swing  back 
again.  All  countries  have  had  great  examples  of 
men  who  are  called  self-educated  men.  We  have 
had  Franklin  and  Abraham  Lincoln  and  others 
quite  worthy  to  be  named  with  these.  But  I be- 
lieve that  all  of  them  would  have  agreed  that  they 
themselves  would  have  been  better  fitted  for  the 
work  they  did  if  they  could  have  had  a good  college 
training,  and  that  their  education  so  far  as  they 
learned  anything  of  science  or  literature,  was  not  as 
good  for  their  own  purpose  as  that  they  could  have 
got  from  a good  college.  It  was  to  the  experience 
and  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  people  that  they  gained  in  an  early  life 
of  hardship  and  poverty,  and  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  who  regarded  them  as  peculiarly  belonging 
to  them,  that  their  power  over  the  people  was  owing 
and  not  specially  to  their  faculty  of  speaking  or 
writing,  marvelous  as  that  may  have  been. 

“I  think  the  best  character  intellectually  and  mor- 
ally, the  best  type  of  cultivated  manhood,  the  best 
instrument  for  the  people’s  service  in  public  life,  or 
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at  the  Bar,  or  in  the  pulpit,  the  most  perfectly 
rounded  type  and  example  of  the  gentleman  which 
the  world  has  so  far  seen,  is  to  be  found  in  the  pro- 
duct of  the  English  and  American  universities  and 
colleges.  It  is  a type  of  manhood  which  in  England 
certainly,  is  improving  and  growing  better  from 
generation  to  generation.  There  is  no  better  study 
for  the  American  youth  to-day  than  the  memoirs  of 
the  college-bred  men  whom  England  has  had  for 
her  Indian  and  other  colonial  service  in  Parliament, 
at  the  Bar  and  in  literature,  for  the  last  fifty  years. 
We  have  many  like  examples  in  this  country.  I 
hope  we  may  have  many  more. 

“ Now  I think — I would  speak  modestly,  and  as  be- 
coming me  in  this  matter — I have  a very  deep 
seated  and  strong  conviction  that  one  powerful  in- 
fluence in  forming  such  a character,  in  the  matter 
of  taste,  of  mental  vigor,  of  the  capacity  for  public 
speaking  and  for  writing,  in  the  power  of  convey- 
ing with  clearness  and  force  and  persuasive  power, 
without  any  loss  in  the  transmission,  the  thought 
that  is  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker  or  writer  to  the 
mind  of  the  people,  is  to  study  and  translate  what 
are  called  the  classics,  the  great  Latin  and  Greek 
authors.  I think  this  not  only  an  important  but  an 
essential  instrumentality. 

“ I could  state  if  there  were  room,  some  reasons  for 
this  belief.  But  I should  entertain  the  belief  none 
the  less,  if  it  should  turn  out  that  my  reasons  for  it 
were  not  the  best.  The  fact  will  remain  a fact, 
whether  I am  able  to  account  for  it  or  no. 

“Under  our  college  customs  thedegreeof  A.B.  has 
signified  heretofore  that  the  youth  has  received  this 
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training.  I think  that  should  continue  to  be  its 
signification — I?igenuas fideliter  didicisse  artes.  For 
other  attainments  let  other  forms  of  certificate  be 
used,  and  let  new  ones  be  devised  if  they  be  needed. 
But  let  the  old  college  degree  have  the  old  mean- 
ing. 

“Ido  not  object  to  the  education  of  youth  designed 
for  other  employment  than  these  professions  or  pub- 
lic life  at  the  same  institutions  or  in  the  same 
classes  with  those  of  whom  I have  spoken.  Indeed, 
I think  they  ought  to  be  so  educated,  and  that  in 
general  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  be  educated 
in  the  same  way.  But  I am  not  insisting  on  that 
or  discussing  that  now.  If  in  any  respect  they 
ought  to  have  a different  training  and  the  interests 
of  the  two  are  in  conflict,  let  their  interest  give  way 
or  be  postponed  to  the  other  at  Harvard  and  Yale, 
as  it  always  has  given  way  to  the  other  at  Harvard 
and  Yale  till  lately,  from  the  beginning.  Certainly 
do  not  take  any  risk  of  spoiling  the  classical  educa- 
tion by  striving  to  blend  any  other  with  it. 

“Now  if  this  be  true,  how  unwise  to  permit  the 
boy  who  is  destined  for  such  a career  to  elect  in  his 
youth  that  he  will  attempt  it,  without  using  the 
best  means  and  instrumentalities  to  fit  himself  for 
it.  You  put  before  him  the  temptation  of  an  easier 
way  of  getting  into  college,  you  put  before  him  a 
motive  slight,  but  still  enough  to  determine  the  de- 
cision of  a child,  to  join  some  favorite  companion 
in  a study,  to  avoid  a disagreeable  teacher,  or  study 
under  an  agreeable  teacher,  or  to  get  rid  of  severe 
labor,  or  some  other  of  the  thousand  motives  that 
affect  the  immature  fancy  of  youth,  or  you  put. 
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upon  the  parent  a responsibility  for  which  he  or 
she  is  utterly  unfit,  and  which  the  university  or 
college,  if  it  has  good  government,  ought  to  assume, 
and  the  fate  of  the  boy  is  decided.  Foreign  lan- 
guages, especially  the  dead  languages,  are  not  to  be 
learned  as  a rule  after  one  comes  to  manhood.  The 
elective  system  dooms  the  scholar  to  be  shut  out 
forever  and  forever  from  the  literature  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  I do  not  know  that  that  literature  is 
greater  than  that  which  is  known  as  the  Jewish 
Scriptures.  But  the  religious  literature  of  the 
Hebrews  comes  to  us,  I suppose,  without  substantial 
loss,  through  the  medium  of  our  great  translation. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  to  be  found  in  the 
English  language  few  examples  of  a translation  from 
which  the  Englishman  or  the  American  who  does 
not  know  Greek  or  Ratin  can  get  the  least  concep- 
tion of  the  original. 

“Your  boy  is  to  be  an  artist.  Will  you  let  him,  if 
you  expect  him  to  gain  a high  place  in  his  art,, 
elect  before  he  is  twenty  years  old,  perhaps  before 
he  is  twelve  years  old,  or  will  you  let  somebody 
elect  for  him,  that  he  shall  never  in  his  life  see  a 
work  of  Greek  or  Italian  art  ? And  yet  your  elec- 
tive system  dooms  to  a like  fate,  to  a worse  fate,  the 
boy  who  expects  to  follow  some  calling,  to  which 
refinement  of  taste,  clearness  and  precision  of 
thought,  vigor  and  power  of  utterance,  the  gift  of 
eloquence,  the  capacity  to  persuade,  the  capacity  to 
delight,  to  set  on  fire  the  people  whom  he  addresses, 
is  indispensable,  and  he  never  in  his  life,  if  you 
have  your  way,  is  to  know  any  of  the  great  things, 
of  this  kind  which  mankind  have  done  from  the 
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beginning  of  time,  except  what  are  found  in  his 
native  tongue. 

“Of  one  thing  I feel  very  confident.  That  is,  that 
the  men  whom  I have  known  at  the  Bar,  in  public 
life  and  in  the  pulpit  who  have  been  good  Latin  or 
Greek  scholars,  and  who  have  kept  up  the  love  and 
study  of  either  language  through  life,  especially 
those  who  have  been  lovers  of  Greek,  have  shown 
great  superiority  in  the  matter  of  effective  public 
speaking.  And  certainly  the  biographies  of  English- 
men of  note  for  the  last  hundred  years  will  show 
the  same  thing.” 
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THE  OFFICERS  OF  THE  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION. 

LAST  Fall,  the  new  ‘‘Constitution’’  was  written 
t and  adopted.  It  is  to  go  into  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  coming  June,  and  on  the  sec- 
ond Sunday  in  June,  the  election  of  officers  for  next 
year  will  take  place.  Pending  this  election,  the  yard 
empowered  the  Rev.  Moderator  to  fill  all  vacancies 
in  offices.  In  accordance  with  this,  the  following 
are  the  officers  of  the  Athletic  Association  until  the 
election  under  the  new  Constitution  takes  place,  on 
the  second  Sunday  of  the  coming  June  : 

Henry  J.  Smith,  President;  Arthur  B.  Higney, 
Vice-President;  John  F.  Joyce,  Treasurer;  Maurice 
J.  O’Gorman,  Secretary;  Stephen  St.  John  McPart- 
land,  Manager  of  Baseball;  Thomas  J.  McCormick, 
Manager  of  Football;  Philip  B.  Reilly,  Manager  of 
Track-Team;  William  Richmond,  Property  Man; 
Rev.  Thomas  I.  Cryan,  S.J.,  Moderator  of  the  Ath- 
letic Association. 

The  above  mentioned  officers,  together  with  the 
Athletic  Committee  of  the  Alumni  Association, 
constitute  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Athletic 
Association. 

Any  student  in  the  College  Department  may  be- 
come a member  of  the  Association  and  will  be  entitled 
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to  vote  for  its  officers,  on  the  payment  of  the  fixed 
assessment  of  $3.00.  Any  student  in  the  College 
Department  who  purchases  a “Season  Ticket,”  for 
the  season  of  ’99,  does  by  the  very  fact,  become  a 
member  of  the  Athletic  Association,  and  will  be 
entitled  to  vote  at  the  coming  elections  of  the  Asso- 
ciation in  June. 

— The  following  are  the  captains  of  the  teams  in 
the  different  departments  of  the  Athletic  Associ- 
ation : 

Francis  P.  Murphy,  Captain  of  Baseball  Team; 
Maurice  J.  O’Gorman,  Captain  of  Football  Team; 
J.  Walter  McKenna,  Captain  of  Track  Team. 

We  can  say  of  these  captains  what  we  have  all 
thought  and  said  of  our  managers,  that  each  one  of 
them  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  We  ex- 
pect great  things  of  them  in  the  coming  year.  We 
wish  them  all  success  ! 

THE  SOUVENIR  HUNTER. 

— The  country  has  been  terribly  afflicted  with 
the  grippe.  It  circled  about  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another,  leaving  no  part  altogether  un- 
touched. It  visited  community  after  community, 
institution  after  institution;  it  came  prowling  about 
like  “a  thief  in  the  night,”  “seeking  whom  it 
might  devour.” 

Now  this  unwelcome  visitor  was  bad  enough,  but 
the  souvenir  hunter  is  as  bad  as,  if  not  worse  than, 
the  grippe.  What  place  is  sacred  from  his  sacrileg- 
ious steps  ? What  thing  is  safe  ? Is  any  thing  too 
valuable  not  to  be  taken  ? Any  thing  too  ancient 
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not  to  be  meddled  with?  No  matter  how  precious 
a thing  may  be,  no  matter  how  valuable  it  may  be, 
either  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  worth  or  its  great 
antiquity,  it  is  not  safe  from  the  despoiling  hand  of 
the  souvenir  hunter.  We  are  well  aware  that  there 
are  many  phases  of  La  Grippe , yet  it  is  La  Grippe 
under  these  various  forms.  It  is  Protean  in  the 
guises  it  assumes,  but  it  is  old  Proteus  under 
them  all. 

According  to  most  recent  medical  accounts,  this 
souvenir  hunting  is  also  a disease,  and  as  such 
assumes  many  and  various  shapes,  but  it  is  souvenir 
hunting  all  the  same.  At  one  time  it  takes  the 
form  of  shop-lifting ; at  another,  seizing,  but  never 
returning,  umbrellas;  at  another  still,  taking  hats, 
overcoats,  and  almost  anything  it  can  lay  hands 
on.  A very  strange  form  of  this  disease  has  de- 
veloped of  late;  it  is  called  sign-lifting.  The  one 
afflicted  with  this  phase  of  the  disease  is  easily  de- 
tected, though  not  so  easily  cured.  The  sign-lifter 
may  be  seen  tramping  about  with  a moderately 
sized  plank  snugly  tucked  under  his  arm.  Visit 
his  room  and  you  will  behold  the  four  walls  thereof 
adorned  with  signs  of  various  sizes,  shapes,  colors, 
descriptions  and  inscriptions. 

St.  John’s  had  the  grippe ; we  were  not  much 
bothered  by  it.  St.  John’s  has  souvenir-hunters 
also  ; but  not  many  of  them.  The  disease  has  not 
spread.  We  had  one  very  bad  case,  and  it  took  the 
form  above  mentioned — the  form  of  “ sign-lifting.” 
The  young  man  in  question  had  the  fever  strong; 
and  it  required  strong  and  energetic  treatment  to 
break  the  fever.  One  of  our  witty  Sophs,  in  a 
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moment  of  strong  inspiration,  describes  this  par- 
ticular phase  of  the  disease,  its  progress,  and  certain 
cure,  in  the  particular  case  referred  to,  in  the  follow- 
ing stanzas.  These  stanzas  were  secretly  passed 
around  the  class-room  some  days  ago.  They 
finally  reached  me,  and  as  I was  short  of  matter  for 
the  ’Mensia,  I begged  the  author  (an  old  friend)  to 
permit  me  to  insert  them.  After  much  persuasion 
he  at  last  consented  on  condition  that  the  whole 
poem  should  go  in,  and  that  the  poem  should  be 
put  over  my  initials.  I readily  agreed  to  this  condi- 
tion, as  I was  hungry  after  the  poem.  So  here 
it  is  from  the  beginning  to  the  other  end  : 

THE  SIGN-UFTER. 

There  lives  a man  in  “Sleepy  ’’  Hall, 

A hale,  good  chap  and  a’  that  ; 

But  when  in  town  he  makes  a call 
He  acts  quite  strange  and  a’  that; 

And  a’  that,  and  a’  that. 

We  love  him  much  and  a’  that, 

He’s  honest , sober  and  polite, 

But  frets  his  friends  for  a’  that. 

Within  his  wicked  eye  there  shines 
A love  of  fun  and  a’  that; 

Yet  rules  the  bent  for  lifting  “ signs  ’’ 

From  stores  and  shops  and  a’  that; 

And  a’  that,  and  a’  that. 

How  strange  indeed  is  a’  that ! 

He  means  no  harm,  but  seizes  “ signs  ” 

As  souvenirs  and  a’  that. 

Hence  ’round  his  room  in  “ Sleepy  ” Hall 
Hang  strangest  signs,  and  a’  that; 

*'  Hot  lunch,  to-day,’’  and,  “ When  you  call 
Behold  our  flats  ! ” and  a’  that; 
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And  a’  that,  and  a’  that. 

“ We’ve  handsome  rooms,  ” and  a’  that, 

“ Here  we  have  made  improvements  all, 
We’ve  floors  to  let,  ” and  a’  that. 

There  sits  he  ’mid  his  trophies  rare 
And  smokes,  and  laughs  at  a’  that  ; 

And  we  have  heard  him  loudly  swear 
He’d  line  his  room  with  a’  that. 

He  swore  that,  he  swore  that  ; 

Of  course  we’re  shocked  at  a’  that 
But  that  he  kept  his  oath  full  well 
We’re  all  awrare  of  a’  that. 

To  Vernon  Town  the  Glee  Club  went 
One  night  to  sing  and  a’  that; 

And  on  some  pirate’s  mission  bent 
Was  Singiu’  sure  in  a’  that; 

In  a’  that,  in  a’  that; 

He  sings  you  know  and  a’  that; 

But  while  he  sings  he  thinks  of  “signs  ’’ 
About  the  town  and  a’  that. 

The  concert  o’er,  our  honest  friend 
About  him  gazed,  and  saw  that 
Whitherso  his  steps  should  tend 
He  signs  could  find  and  a’  that. 

He  saw  that,  he  saw  that ; 

Loud  beat  his  heart  at  a’  that ; 

At  last  his  room  he  would  adorn  ! 

He  chuckled  long  o’er  a’  that. 

And  as  he  trudged  adown  the  street 
Past  stores  and  shops  and  a’  that ; 

Most  wondrous  signs  his  keen  eyes  greet  ; 
He  smiled  within  at  a’  that, 

At  a’  that,  at  a’  that ; 

And  swore  he’d  pick  from  a’  that, 

A sign  that  in  his  room  should  hang 
Though  he  should  hang  for  a’  that. 
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Now  turned  his  eyes  from  right  to  left, 
Now  up,  now  down,  and  a’  that ; 

Lest  Peelers  should  detect  the  theft 
And  “take  him  in”  for  a’  that ; 

For  a ’ that,  for  a’  that. 

He  cunning  was  in  a’  that ; 

For  thus  disgraced  he  would  be 
For  lifting  signs  and  a’  that. 

The  coast  was  clear,  with  hurried  hand 
He  seized  a sign,  while  a’  that 
Saw  the  act  held  in  their  breath,  and 
Thought  a deal  o’er  a’  that. 

O’er  a’  that,  o’er  a’  that ; 

Shook  their  heads  at  a’  that ; 

But  with  the  sign  beneath  his  arm 
He  struts  away  from  a ’ that. 

But  “Pride  doth  go  before  a fall,  ’’ 

And  proud  was  he  o’er  a’  that ; 

He  stood  and  laughed  before  us  all 
At  what  he’d  done  and  a’  that, 

And  a’  that,  and  a’  that  ; 

He  smiled  and  laughed  at  a’  that ; 

And  swore  it  was  the  finest  sign 
Which  he  possessed  and  a’  that. 

But  ere  this  laugh  so  loud  and  gay 
Had  died  away,  we  saw  that 
A bluecoat  came  across  the  way 
With  lowering  brow  and  a’  that. 

And  a’  that,  and  a’  that ; 

With  club  in  hand  and  a’  that : 

And  looked  about  the  gaping  crowd 
To  find  his  “ man,  ’’ — we  saw  that. 

At  last  his  eye  lights  on  his  “ man,  ’’ 
The  flaring  sign  and  a’  that, 

And  stepping  up  he  thus  began  : 

“I’m  sorry,  gent,’’  and  a’  that  : 
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And  a’  that,  and  a’  that. 

*'  But  come  with  me  for  a’  that, 

You’ll  please  take  back  the  missing  sign, 
Or  come  to  grief  for  a’  that.  ” 

And  oh  ! the  change  that  now  spread  o ’er 
Our  hero’s  face  at  a’  that ; 

And  how  the  sweat  began  to  pour 
Adown  his  brow  at  a’  that ; 

At  a’  that,  at  a’  that, 

At  thoughts  of  jail  and  a’  that, 

As  off  he  goes  with  that  bluecoat 
To  yield  his  prize  and  a’  that. 

Now  stood  the  two  the  door  beside 
Where  hung  the  sign  before  that ; 

" Now  hang  it  up,  ” the  peeler  cried, 

41  My  honest  lad,  now  do  that, 

Please  do  that,  please  do  that ! ” 

Our  luckless  youth  : “ I’ll  do  that . ” 

" And  ne’er  again,”  the  bluecoat  said, 

“ About  this  town  attempt  that.  ” 

This  done,  he  sought  his  friends  again  ; 
Ashamed  was  he  of  a’  that 
Just  had  passed  ; he  took  the  train 
To  hide  his  head  from  a’  that. 

From  a’  that,  from  a’  that, 

He  felt  disgraced  at  a’  that : 

For  ne'er  indeed,  was  he  so  near 
A county  jail  before  that. 

Misfortune  makes  some  wiser  men, 

They  learn  good  sense  from  a’  that, 

So  was  it  with  our  hero  when 
He  took  that  ” sign  ” and  a’  that, 

And  a’  that,  and  a’  that, 

He  wiser  grew  from  a’  that. 

He  swears  he  ne’er  again  will  lift 
Tobacco  signs  since  a’  that. 
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Now  in  his  room  in  “Sleepy  ” Hall, 

With  saucepan,  cheese,  and  a’  that, 

He  makes  “ rare-bits,”  and  treats  us  all, 

We  love  him  sure  for  a’  that. 

For  a’  that,  for  a’  that  ; 

We  marvel  too,  at  a’  that, 

Now  signs  may  swing  before  his  eyes 
For  e'er ; he's  done  with  a'  that. 

J.  E.  T. 

— Congratulations,  Seniors.  The  Saint  Patrick’s 
day,  “ Ubi  Nexus f was  a decided  success. 

— At  the  mid-year  elections  of  the  Debating 
Society,  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Coady,  ’oo,  was  chosen  as 
Recording  Secretary  ; Mr.  Philip  B.  Reilly,  ’oo,  as 
Treasurer,  and  Mr.  Henry  G.  Shields,  ’99,  as  Cor- 
responding Secretary.  Mr.  Arthur  Higney,  who 
was  Vice-President  last  term,  still  retains  that 
office. 

— The  Campus  these  days  presents  a scene  of  life 
and  activity.  The  ’Varsity  practice  draws  an  ad- 
miring crowd  every  afternoon.  The  “ knocker  ” 
may  also  knock  each  afternoon — if  he  can  find  an 
anvil  for  his  hammer.  So  far,  however,  the  work 
of  the  team  has  been  such,  that  he  were  a perverse 
youth  who  could  find  fault.  Esto perpetuo  ! 

— The  cinder  track  is  in  fine  condition,  and  the 
weather  perfect.  Where  is  our  track  team  ? Our 
athletes  need  now  to  get  rid  of  that  tired  feeling 
and  infuse  a little  ambition  into  their  muscles. 
With  the  material  we  have  at  present  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  Fordham  should  not  distinguish 
herself  at  the  chalk-line.  “ There  is  no  time  like 
the  present,”  says  the  old  saw. 
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— Mt.  Sidney  Woollett  entertained  the  students 
of  the  College  with  his  reading  of  “ Hamlet,”  in 
Armory  Hall,  on  Wednesday,  March  15.  Although 
we  had  been  led  to  expect  much  from  Mr.  Woollett’s 
previous  lectures  here,  his  Hamlet  was  a rare 
treat  indeed. 

It  no  doubt  requires  great  skill  and  technique  to 
so  impersonate  the  different  characters  of  a play, 
with  no  accessory  aids,  such  as  costume  and  the 
like,  that  each  one  may  stand  out,  as  it  were  from 
the  others  ; yet  Mr.  Woollett  not  only  does  this  with 
his  delineations,  but  he  paints  the  characteristics  of 
each  one  with  that  absence  of  apparent  effort  which 
bespeaks  the  acme  of  the  art. 

— Mr.  John  McAllister,  ’99,  has  been  chosen  as 
coach  for  the  Reserves.  The  selection  is  a good  one 
and  meets  with  universal  approval.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  choose  a coach  who  is  more  popular  with 
the  members  of  the  team  ; or  who  has  a better 
knowledge  of  the  fine  points  of  baseball. 

— If  the  budding  trees  and  verdant  sward  had 
failed  in  their  office  as  harbingers  of  spring,  we 
should  still  know  that  it  is  at  hand.  The  hand- 
ball court  echoing  and  reechoing  to  the  joyful 
shouts  of  its  devotees  is  as  certain  a sign  that  the 
season,  wherein  baseball  and  “spring  fever  ” do 
thrive,  has  come  to  stay  ; that  is  it  would  ordinarily 
be  so,  but  now  it  is  reported  that  he,  who  iscontinu- 
ally;asseverating  that  he  has  “already”  playedhislast 
game,  was  seen  shoveling  snow  from  the  court  in 
order  to  expedite  the  season.  However  it  is  truly 
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fair  to  say  that  as  yet  no  proof  has  been  adduced  in 
support  of  this  assertion. 

— Rev.  Father  Rector  was  called  to  Montreal  the 
latter  part  of  February  to  give  a retreat  to  the 
students  of  St.  Mary’s  College  of  that  place. 

— In  order  to  uniform  the  Reserves,  Father 
Cryan,  S.J.,  has  presented  to  the  manager  an  ele- 
gant gold  pen,  with  a mother-of-pearl  handle, 
which  will  be  competed  for  by  the  students  of  the 
different  divisions.  The  student  who  secures  the 
most  money  on  the  pen  will  be  rewarded  in  a suit- 
able manner.  The  pen,  which  was  presented  to 
Father  Cryan  by  a friend,  is  a very  valuable  one, 
and  will  no  doubt  incite  every  student  to  do  his 
level  best  to  obtain  it 

— This  college  was  represented  at  the  Inter-col- 
legiate meeting  held  at  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  by 
delegates  Reilly,  ’oo,  McPartland,  ’oo,  and  Higney. 
’99.  Mr.  Reilly  was  elected  Vice-President  of  the 
Association. 

— On  Thursday  evening,  March  16th,  Rev.  Father 
Rector  delivered  an  oration  entitled  “Harps,”  at 
St.  Peter’s  College,  Jersey  City,  it  being  the  occa- 
sion of  the  formal  opening  of  the  new  College  Hall. 
The  following  day  Father  Rector  lectured  at  Stam- 
ford, Conn. 

— We  take  this  occasion  to  thank  the  orchestra 
for  its  services,  so  often  and  so  freely  given  this 
term,  whenever  there  was  a dance  on  “ First”  It 
is  certainly  but  small  comfort  to  play  steadily  for 
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two  hours  that  other  fellows  may  enjoy  themselves, 
but  to  our  musicians  fatigue  seems  to  be  unknown. 

And  by  the  way,  the  Fordhamite  thinks  Utopia 
is  but  a poor  country,  when  there  is  a dance  here 
ot  a night,  with  the  prospect  of  holiday  before  him 
on  the  morrow. 

— The  question  argued  at  the  regular  meeting  of 
the  Debating  Society,  March  19th,  was,  “ Resolved, 
that  the  Raines  Law  has  been  pernicious  in  its 
effects,  and  should  be  repealed.”  Messrs.  Tobin 
and  McGowan  argued  the  affirmative  of  the  ques- 
tion; Messrs.  McPartland  and  Cunningham,  the 
negative.  On  being  thrown  open  to  the  house, 
Messrs.  Toohey,  McAllister  and  Bossard  spoke  to 
the  negative  of  the  question,  while  the  affirmative 
was  unsupported.  The  Rev.  Moderator,  Father 
Macksey,  S.J.,  reserved  his  decision  until  the  next 
meeting  of  the  society. 

— The  burning  of  the  Windsor  Hotel  leaves  a sad 
memory  in  the  home  of  one  of  our  students.  Mrs. 
Anglim, mother  of  Thomas  J.  Anglim,  ’01, happened 
to  be  visiting  friends  at  the  ill-fated  hotel  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  fire  and  is  still  reported  among  the 
missing. 

— We  extend  sincere  sympathy  to  our  fellow  stud- 
ent and  his  family  in  their  nour  of  sorrow.  Accord- 
ing to  custom,  the  members  of  the  Sophomore  class 
received  Holy  Communion  in  a body  for  the  repose 
of  Mrs.  Anglim’s  soul. 

— Mr.  M.  A.  Zuricalday,  a member  of  the  Senior 
class  and  one  ot  the  Monthly’s  staff  of  editors,  has 
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been  obliged  to  suspend  his  studies  for  the  present 
owing  to  ill  health.  Mr.  Zuricalday  is  the  author 
of  the  essay  “On  Writing”  which  appeared  in  our 
December  issue,  and  which  elicited  kind  words  of 
approval  from  many  of  our  exchanges. 

— Jug  fait . jug  non  est;  and  many  a weary 
student  rejoices  that  St.  Patrick’s  Day  has  again 
come  and  gone.  No  more  will  he  burn  the  mid- 
night gas,  no  more  will  the  wee  small  hours  claim 
him  for  their  own,  etc. 

— The  Business  Manager  of  the  Monthly  re- 
cently ieceived  a letter  from  Mr.  Joaquin  Pimental. 
Joaquin  recalls  to  mind  the  pleasant  days  he  spent 
at  Fordham,  and  incidentally  remarks  that  it  was 
he,  not  Arar-Ref  who  planned  the  capture  of  the 
donkey,  as  mentioned  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Monthly.  Not,  he  says,  that  he  wishes  to  detract 
a single  jot  from  Arar-Ref’s  bravery  or  skill  on  the 
occasion,  but  simply  because  he  is  something  of  a 
stickler  when  there  is  question  of  historical  ac- 
curacy. 

— Through  the  kindness  of  Father  Cryan,  S.J., 
the  students  of  Senior  Hall  enjoyed  a dance — one 
of  the  old  kind — on  Thursday  evening,  March  16th, 
the  college  orchestra  wras  in  full  attendance  and 
discoursed  such  sweet  music  that  even  the  wall 
flowers  came  “to  the  fore.” 

Henry  P.  Downes,  iqoo. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 

— Following  are  the  officers  of  the  Holy  Angel’s 
Sodality,  second  division,  for  the  second  term  : 
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Prefect,  Charles  J.  Murn ; First  Assistant,  John 
Blauvelt ; Second  Assistant,  W.  J.  Murray  ; Secre- 
tary, Thomas  Kelly  ; First  Consulter,  Julio  Rabel  ; 
Second  Consulter,  Ralph  Woollett ; First  Lector, 
Alphonse  Edebohls ; Second  Lector,  Edward 
O’Brien  ; Sacristan,  John  McLaughlin. 

— On  Washington’s  birthday  the  students  of  this 
division  engaged  in  various  indoor  races.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a list  of  the  winners  : Sack  race,  Ralph 
Woollett ; barrel  race,  D.  Sullivan  ; mounted  race, 
E.  Guldner ; three-legged  race,  E.  O’Brien  and1 
Ralph  Woollett ; hoop  race,  Charles  Murn  ; candle 
race,  J.  Callahan  ; vaulting  contest,  C.  Dady  ; string 
race,  Julio  Rabel. 

— The  “Invincibles”  donned  their  uniforms  for 
the  first  time  on  St.  Patrick’s  day,  and  after  two. 
hours  hard  practice  the  following  positions  were  as- 
signed by  the  coach,  “Bill”  Tierney  : V.  Heiser, 
catcher  ; Ralph  Woollett  and  J.  Fay,  pitchers  ; C. 
Murn,  first  base ; W.  J.  Murray,  second  base  ; J. 
Glynn,  short  stop ; E.  Healy,  third  base  ; W.  Deg- 
non,  left  field ; J.  McLaughlin,  centre  field  and 
pitcher ; C.  Dady,  right  field  and  catcher.  W.  J. 
Murray  was  elected  captain  and  manager. 

Charles  J.  Murn. 

THIRD  DIVISION. 

— We  must  apologize  for  not  noting  in  the  Feb- 
ruary Monthly  a very  important  event  which  hap- 
pened on  the  feast  of  the  Purification,  February  2d. 
On  that  day  Masters  E.  Dolan,  C.  Malhami,  C. 
Eckert,  J.  Fitzpatrick  and  Warren  Moore  had  the 
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happiness  of  making  their  first  Holy  Communion. 
We  congratulate  our  young  companions  on  this,  the 
happiest  day  of  their  lives. 

— We  held  our  annual  field  day  March  17th. 
The  events  were  hotly  contested  and  some  of  them 
were  very  amusing,  particularly  the  wheelbarrow 
race  and  the  barrel  race.  The  victorious  contest- 
ants were  as  follows  : Standing  broad  jump,  won  by 
H.  Marsh,  second  W.  Eckert ; running  broad  jump,, 
won  by  W.  Eckert,  second  F.  Sullivan  ; 75  yard 
dash,  (special)  won  by  D.  Dowd ; 100  yard  dash, 
final  heat  won  by  W.  Eckert ; long  run,  won  by  G. 
Domminey,  G.  Haffey  second ; wheelbarrow  race, 
final  heat  won  by  J.  Murray ; barrel  race,  final  heat 
won  by  R.  Cabrera ; running  hop  step  and  jump, 
won  by  F.  Sullivan.  In  the  afternoon  a game  of  base- 
ball was  played  by  two  nines,  the  Schleyites  and  the 
Sampsonites,  chosen  from  the  most  likely  aspirants 
for  the  Tyros  and  Reserves.  After  a hard  struggle 
the  Schleyites  bore  off  the  palm.  Score  15  to  8. 

— Our  Shrovetide  entertainment  was  a success  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  Some  very  fine  selections 
were  given  on  the  piano  and  mandolin  by  E.  Haffen 
and  H.  Degnon  respectively.  Recitations  were  also 
delivered  by  G.  Beaumont  and  W.  Hinchliffe. 
After  the  first  part  of  the  programme  was  finished 
we  had  a grand  march  into  the  dining  hall  where 
refreshments  were  served.  “Honor  to  whom  honor 
is  due,”  hence  we  must  congratulate  the  Tyrolese 
Club  on  the  manner  in  which  they  arranged  and 
carried  through  everything,  entertainment,  “feast” 
and  all. 
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— Each  month  adds  to  our  list  of  students.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  second  week  of  March  two  new 
ones  came  to  swell  our  number. 

— “Jack  Frost”  has  gone  and  skates  and  sleds  have 
been  laid  away  to  make  room  for  baseballs,  bats, 
etc.  It  is  true  that  some  are  sorry,  but  Winter  tar- 
ried long  enough  and  now  must  give  way  to  his 
younger  brother,  Spring. 

— Before  this  issue  of  the  Monthly  appears,  the 
“Tyros”  will  be  “made  up”  and  their  first  game 
will  have  been  played  and,  we  hope,  won.  The 
prospects  are  certainly  very  brilliant  both  as  regards 
the  fielding  and  batting  of  the  team,  which  is  im- 
proving wonderfully  under  the  careful  direction  of 
the  management.  A large  schedule  has  been  ar- 
ranged which  will  be  published  later.  The  other 
three  teams  are  also  practising  and  every  day  there 
is  a small  gathering  in  the  “gym”  discussing  the 
relative  merits  of  the  “Minims”  and  “Minim  Re- 
serves.” These  two  Liliputian  nines  played  a 
game  on  St.  Patrick’s  day  which  resulted  in  disaster 
for  the  “Reserves.”  The  latter  say,  however,  “Some 
one  erred,  perhaps  the  umpire  ; and  next  time  jus- 
tice will  have  its  way.” 

— Our  B.  B.  Fund  is  unprecedentedly  large.  Thus 
far  $119.00  has  been  given.  We  wish  to  thank 
publicly  those  who  contributed  so  generously. 

— We  join  Master  Alfred  MacKay  in  the  joy  he 
feels  over  the  happy  escape  of  his  uncle’s  family 
from  the  disastrous  Windsor  Hotel  fire.  The  Mail 
and  Express  for  March  18th  gave  a full  account  of 
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the  incident,  praising  gi'eatly  the  daring  and  cool- 
ness of  Mrs.  MacKay  and  family  in  going  through 
halls  filled  with  smoke  and  reaching  in  safety  the 
building’s  fire  escape. 

W.  J.  Hinchliffe, 

First  Academic. 

Note. — Students  are  urged  to  send  their  Monthei.ES 
home.  Envelopes  may  be  obtained  from  the  Business 
Managers,  also  from  Charles  Mum  on  Second  Division, 
and  William  Hinchliffe  on  Third.  A two  cent  stamp  will 
suffice,  if  the  envelopes  are  not  sealed. 

RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  FRESH- 
MAN CLASS  OF  ST.  JOHN’S  COL- 
LEGE, FORDHAM,  N.  Y. 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  God,  our  Father,  to 
summon  to  His  presence  the  mother  of  our 
esteemed  classmate,  Francis  J.  Donnelly,  be  it 
Resolved , That  we,  confident  that  we  are  voicing 
the  true  sentiments  of  the  class,  express  our  heart- 
felt sympathy  for  the  loss  of  one  whose  place  can 
never  be  filled ; be  it  also 

Resolved , That  we  receive  Holy  Communion  in 
a body  for  the  repose  of  her  soul,  and  also  that  a 
copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  bereaved 
family;  and  be  it  furthermore 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  reported  in 
the  minutes  of  the  class,  and  that  they  be  published 
in  the  Fordham  Monthly. 

( Chas.  Horan,  ’02. 

Committee  ' Ignatius  McMillan,  ’02. 

( James  McDonald,  ’02. 
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[It  is  the  desire  of  the  Editors  that  this  department  be  a full  and  complete  monthly 
record  of  the  doings  of  our  Alumni.  Our  readers  are  therefore  requested  to  send 
to  the  Historian  of  the  Alumni  Association,  in  care  of  the  Monthly,  any  items  of 
news  concerning  old  students  which  may  come  to  their  notice.] 

WE  republish  elsewhere  in  this  issue  the  poem 
from  the  pen  of  Judge  Martin  T.  Mc- 
Mahon, ’55,  in  answer  to  Kipling’s  “Take 
Up  the  White  Man’s  Burden.”  Judge  McMahon’s 
poem  appeared  recently  in  the  New  York  Tunes. 
We  would  comment  on  the  poem  were  such  com- 
ment necessary,  but,  as  it  is,  it  speaks  for  itself. 
The  harmony  of  the  verses  and  the  vigor  and  grace 
of  both  thought  and  diction  are  too  marked  to 
need  any  criticism.  The  only  adverse  thought  it 
suggests  is  one  of  regret  that  the  judge’s  muse 
should  speak  so  seldom.  It  may  be  that  some  such 
occasion  as  this  is  necessary  to  move  her  to  speak. 
If  that  is  so,  let  us  hope  that  these  occasions  will 
multiply. 

The  poem  called  forth  some  criticism,  both 
favorable  and  unfavorable — not,  be  it  said,  of  its 
literary  merit,  for  that  seems  to  have  been  univer- 
sally conceded,  but  of  the  statement  contained  in 
one  of  the  stanzas.  For  several  days  a lively  con- 
troversy was  carried  on  in  the  columns  of  the 
Times.  The  discussion  was  provoked  by  the  publi- 
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cation  in  that  paper  of  an  editorial  paragraph  ques- 
tioning the  accuracy  of  the  statement  contained  in 
the  lines 

“In  India  and  in  Ireland, 

Before  your  grasping  hand 
Was  laid  upon  the  people, 

No  famine  vexed  the  land.  ’’ 

“That  is  harmonious,”  said  the  Times , “but  is 
it  true?”  The  paragraph  refers  to  the  history  of 
Ireland,  before  the  “grasping  hand”  was  laid  on 
her,  as  being  “a  bit  misty,”  although  on  what 
grounds  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Then,  in  a delightful 
spirit  of  contradiction,  it  goes  on  to  state  that  if 
Ireland  escaped  famine  at  that  time  it  was  the  only 
misfortune  that  was  wanting.  The  paragraph  con- 
cludes with  the  rather  illogical  query:  “Would 
home  rule  have  prevented  the  potatoes  from  rotting 
in  the  ground?” 

This  last  query  is  answered  by  one  correspondent 
with  the  statement  which  has  the  merit  of  truth, 
that  home  rule  would  have  prevented  England 
from  robbing  Ireland  annually  of  $12,500,000 — 
according  to  the  findings  of  the  Royal  Commission 
— a sum  that  would  have  doubly  compensated  Ire- 
land for  the  loss  of  the  entire  potato  crop.  An- 
other calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  year  of  the 
famine  was  in  reality  a year  of  plenty  in  Ireland. 
“While  the  people  were  perishing,”  he  says,  “ships 
left  on  schedule  time,  carrying  provisions  from  Ire- 
land to  England.  Trains  of  produce  passed  through 
the  stricken  villages  on  the  way  to  the  wharves  to 
reach  foreign  markets  and  enrich  the  absentees. 
There  was  no  way  by  which  the  starving  producers, 
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from  whom  the  last  farthing  had  been  twisted, 
could  get  this  food,  because  it  was  needed  by  the 
landlords.” 

An  impartial  survey  of  all  the  arguments  seems 
to  prove  that  there  was  truth  as  well  as  poetry  in 
the  verses  under  dispute. 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  announce  that  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Carmody,  ’90,  is  now  out  of  all  dan- 
ger from  the  attack  of  pneumonia,  from  which  it 
was  reported  in  our  last  issue  he  was  dying.  He 
is  now  visiting  relatives  in  Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  intends  to  remain  until  he  has  fully  recovered. 
He  contracted  his  illness  while  nursing  his  brother, 
Dr.  Bob  Carmody,  ’92,  during  an  attack  of  grippe. 
41  You  may  be  sure,’’  writes  Father  MacGoldrick, 
from  whom  we  received  this  news,  “that  while 
Tom  was  ill,  Bob  did  not  leave  his  bedside  for  a 
moment.” 

Since  our  last  issue  we  have  received  word  of  a 
serious  calamity  that  has  befallen  one  of  our  alumni. 
Mr.  Thomas  J.  Aspell,  ’81,  was  stricken  with  par- 
alysis about  a month  ago.  He  is  at  present  under 
the  care  of  his  brothers  at  their  home  in  New 
York.  It  is  too  soon  to  be  able  to  say  what  will 
be  the  result  of  the  attack. 

A departure  from  the  usual  course  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  affairs  of  the  Glee  Club,  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  coming  public  concert  is  to  be 
handled.  The  business  management  of  the  concert 
has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, and  for  this  purpose  the  President,  Dr. 
Butler,  has  appointed  a committee  of  eighteen. 
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The  concert  will  be  held  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 
Among  those  who  are  on  the  committee  are  : Dr. 
James  N.  Butler,  ’84  (ex-officio);  Dr.  John  Aspell, 
’82;  S.  Spalding  Fontaine,  Arthur  McAleenan, 
Rev.  D.  H.  O’Dwyer,  ’84;  Dieut.  Edward  H.  Mar- 
tin, ’92;  William  A.  Ferguson,  ’94;  Francis  O’Neill, 
’96;  Robert  E.  McDonnell,  ’97,  and  Gerald  J.  Barry, 
’98.  John  J.  McGowan,  ’99,  and  Maurice  J.  O’Gor- 
man, ’00,  manager  and  assistant  manager  of  the 
Glee  Club,  represent  the  undergraduates  on  the 
committee. 

The  Alumni  Athletic  Committee  met  at  the  col- 
lege Sunday,  March  19th,  to  discuss  ways  and 
means  of  raising  funds  to  aid  the  baseball  team 
during  the  coming  season.  Drs.  Butler,  Aspell, 
and  Dunn,  and  Messrs.  McLaughlin  and  Taaffe, 
responded  to  the  call.  Rev.  Father  Cryan,  S.J., 
and  Manager  McPartland  were  present,  represent- 
ing the  faculty  and  the  undergraduates.  Mr.  Mc- 
Partland submitted  his  schedule  of  games,  and  plans 
for  the  proposed  new  grand  stand  and  track  were 
discussed.  The  matter  of  the  grand  stand  and 
track  has  not  yet  been  definitely  arranged,  but 
there  is  every  prospect  that  we  will  have  them 
before  the  season  is  many  weeks  old. 

We  received  a visit  during  last  month  from  one 
who,  if  not  the  oldest  living  student  of  Fordham,  is 
at  least  among  those  whose  names  appear  on  the 
College  roster  during  the  earliest  days.  Mr.  J.  N. 
Martin  was  in  residence  here  from  ’44  to  ’47,  and, 
although  he  was  not  graduated,  his  affection  for 
Alma  Mater  is  strong  enough  to  impel  him  to  visit 
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her  at  long  intervals.  Another  Alumnus  who  is 
rarely  seen  here,  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Minahan,  ’74, 
also  called  on  us  during  the  month  of  March. 
Among  other  visitors  were  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Halpin, 
’86  ; Rev.  E.  F.  Slattery,  ’72  ; Peter  R.  Mullaly, 
’74  ; William  McCormick,  ’75  ; John  C.  McNeilly, 
’90  ; J.  Fairfax  McLaughlin,  ’93  ; Hugh  McLaugh- 
lin, ’93  ; Daniel  E.  Kiernan,  ’95  ; Charles  Sinnott, 
’96  ; George  V.  Grainger,  ’97  ; James  P.  Donovan, 
’97  ; Robert  E.  McDonnell,  ’97  ; Gerald  J.  Barry, 
’98  ; Peter  McDonnell,  ’98  ; J.  Tufton  Mason,  ’98,; 
John  E.  Claffy,  ’98  ; Leo  O’Donovan,  ’98  ; Richard 
O.  Hughes  and  Alexander  McLaughlin. 
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ATHLETICS. 


THE  candidates  for  the  team  have  been  re- 
duced to  fourteen  and  these  men  are  on  the 
field  each  day  preparing  for  the  first  game 
which  is  to  be  played  on  March  29th,  with  the 
Cuban  Ex-Giants.  Batting  and  gymnasium  work 
is  all  that  can  be  indulged  in  now  as  fielding 
practice  is  out  of  the  question  on  account  of  the 
poor  condition  of  the]  diamond.  The  men  now 
picked  are  : Dolan,  Slattery,  Kelly  and  E.  Joyce, 
catchers;  McKenna,  C.,  Mullins,  Cuddy,  pitchers; 
Reilly,  P.,  Murphy,  Tobin,  Cassidy  and  Lavin,  in- 
fielders; Tierney,  McAllister  and  Wade,  outfielders. 
We  look  forward  to  having  a very  strong  team  and 
we  expect  to  win  at  least  the  majority  of  the 
games. 

The  schedule  has  been  revised  again  and  below 
are  the  changes: 

March  29,  Cuban  Ex-Giants,  At  Fordham 

April  5,  Arlington  A.  C.,  “ “ 

May  10,  Lehigh,  “ “ 

“ 30,  Manhattan,  “ Jasper  P'ield. 

June  10,  Manhattan,  “ Fordham. 

“ 17,  Surburbans,  “ “ 

Twenty-two  games  are  scheduled  for  the  home 
grounds. 
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Our  tennis  players  should  put  in  their  appearance 
by  the  time  this  comes  to  issue.  Let  them  see  to 
it  that  the  courts  are  put  in  good  condition  during 
the  Easter  recess,  as  the  time  after  that  will  be 
short  and  precious.  It  might  be  well  to  add  here 
that  the  handball  courts  need  a little  fixing  up,  for 
the  snow  and  ice  have  done  some  harm. 

C.  J.  Vion,  ’99. 
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EXCHANGES. 


THE  Christmas  issue  of  The  Aloysian  is  very  taste- 
fully gotten  up.  The  cover  is  artistically  designed 
and  presents  a blending  of  gold  bronze  and  green 
coloring  that  is  peculiarly  soothing  and  acceptable  to  the 
eye.  It  is  only  a true  herald  of  countless  beauties  within 
where  naught  but  matter  of  exceptional  ability  and  per- 
fect good  taste  can  be  discovered  by  the  minutest  scru- 
tiny. “In  Olden  Time”  and  “A  Christmas  Sketch,” 
aid  very  materially  toward  making  The  Aloysian  a thing 
of  beauty  and  a joy — until  the  next  number. 

The  Dial  as  its  usual  meed  of  interesting  reading, 
has  in  its  February  number  an  essay  on  “The 
Acadians,  ” which  shows  considerable  research  into  Long- 
fellow and  History,  and  “Prince  Annus  Novus — an  alle- 
gory” which  isn’t  half  bad  for  an  allegory.  Allegories 
are  the  simplest  things  in  the  world  to  read,  but  did  you 
ever  try  to  write  one?  If  you  did  you  know  that  to  turn 
out  a really  acceptable  allegory,  one  must  have  the  entire 
band  of  muses  clustered  around  his  desk,  applying  wet 
towels  and  cracked  ice  to  his  burning  temples,  and 
administering  soothing  potions  of  unmailed  Bromo-Selt- 
zer  to  his  racked,  perspiring  body.  Hence,  without  any 
twinge  of  conscience,  we  think  we  can  congratulate  the 
author  of  “Prince  Annus  Novus.”  By  the  way,  the  sub- 
scription to  The  Dial:  “One  hundred  dollars  a year  in 
advance,”  we  consider  a trifle  exorbitant,  as  also  its  ad- 
vertising rate  of  “Five  hundred  dollars”  per  inch. 

The  William  and  Mary  College  Monthly  is  far  above  the 
average  exchange  of  the  month.  One  finds  in  its  pages 
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a judicious  mixture  of  the  interesting  with  the  in- 
structive. College  notes  and  exchanges  which  we  are  all 
telling  each  other  are  being  neglected  by  most  of  us,  are 
exceptionally  well  handled  in  this  paper. 

James  O’Neill,  Jr.,  ’oo. 

MAGAZINES  AND  PERIODICALS. 

A Latin  newspaper  that  is  really  a newspaper  and  not 
a periodical  reprint  of  classical  gleanings  is  something 
new,  even  in  latter-day  journalism.  Yet  such  a publica- 
tion has  been  produced  and  is  now  in  its  second  year,  al- 
though its  advent  was  practically  unheralded,  except  in 
scholarly  circles. 

This  paper,  which  combines  the  ancient  and  modern  in 
a strange  and  fascinating  way,  is  Vox  Urbis,  and  is  as  the 
sub-title  sets  forth,  “ de  litteris  et  bonis  artibus  comruen- 
tarius,  ” and,  as  indicated  by  its  name,  Rome  is  the  place 
of  its  publication.  Vox  Urbis  appears  every  fortnight, 
and  in  addition  to  the  news  of  the  Eternal  City  its 
columns  contain  notes  of  general  interest  gathered  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  and  transcribed  into  the  stately  idiom 
of  ancient  Rome. 

Though  Vox  Urbis  is  a very  quiet  voice  in  the  noisy 
Babel  of  the  newspaperdom  of  to-day,  it  has  succeeded  in 
attracting  much  attention,  both  from  the  unique  field  it 
occupies  and  the  subject-matter  of  its  contents.  In  many 
schools  and  colleges  the  paper  is  being  used  to  increase 
the  interest  of  Latin  students  in  their  work,  and  to  enable 
them  to  put  to  practical  use  the  results  of  their  labors  in 
the  classroom.  Even  many  older  Latinists,  who  have  be- 
come “ rusty  ” through  the  lapse  of  years,  have  found 
such  a paper  an  agreeable  method  of  making  themselves 
once  more  familiar  with  the  language. 

The  American  representative  of  Vox  Urbis  is  the  Com- 
missariat of  the  Holy  Land,  No.  143  West  95th  Street, 
New  York  City. 

The  Messenger  of  the  Sacred  Heart  contains  an  interest- 
ing article  on  “Old  St.  Inigo’s,”  by  J.  Edwin  Coad.  We 
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regret  that  it  is  not  accompanied  by  some  views  of  old 
“St.  Mary’s”  and  of  the  many  beautiful  and  historic  spots 
in  the  neighborhood. 

The  remarks  in  the  Messenger  on  the  late  letter  of  His 
Holiness,  Pope  Leo  XIII.  seem  to  us  especially  appro- 
priate and  praiseworthy. 

The  illustrated  article  on  Robert  Emmet  is  concluded 
in  the  March  number  of  Dona  hoe's  Magazine.  The  article 
on  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  pays  a just  tribute  to  the  sovereign 
Pontiff,  who  is  in  truth  “above  all  men  to-day  on  earth  an 
intellectual  force,  a wonder  of  industry,  and  a heart  of 
love  for  all  the  human  race.” 

Among  the  “People  in  Print”  we  notice  one  of  our  old 
alumni,  the  Hon.  Martyn  H.  Glynn,  ’94. 
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A NEW  WORK. 

“ Catholic  Home  Bureau  for  Dependent  Children”  is 
the  title  of  an  organization  chartered  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  the  latter  part  of  February,  1899, 
which  has  for  its  object  the  securing  of  Catholic  homes 
for  dependent  children. 

The  new  organization  aims  to  supply  a long  existing 
need,  and  it  is  made  up  of  leading  Catholic  gentlemen  of 
the  metropolis  who  are  actively  engaged  in  charitable 
work.  Its  principal  officers  are  officers  of  the  Councils 
and  Conferences,  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  in 
New  York  City  and  consist  of  Mr.  T.  M.  Mulry,  President; 
Mr.  J.  G.  Johnson,  Vice-President  ; Mr.  J.  E.  Dougherty, 
Treasurer,  and  Dr.  C.  F.  McKenna,  Secretary. 

The  incorporators  of  the  Bureau  are  Thomas  M.  Mulry, 
James  E.  Dougherty,  John  Crane,  Charles  F.  McKenna, 
Francis  D.  Hoyt,  Michael  J.  Scanlan,  James  G.  Johnson, 
E.  A.  Philbin,  George  J.  Gillespie,  John  J.  Barry,  E.  J. 
Butler,  and  Francis  C.  Travers  of  New  York  City;  R.  E. 
King,  of  Nyack  ; George  B.  Robinson,  of  Bedford  Station, 
and  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Kinkead,  of  Peekskill. 

The  importance  of  the  work  may  be  readily  understood. 
That  it  has  been  warmly  indorsed  by  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  of  the  New  York  Archdiocese  is  attested  by 
the  following  extract  from  a letter  written  by  His  Grace, 
Archbishop  Corrigan,  who  conveys  his  approbation  in 
this  form  : 

” The  project  of  establishing  a Catholic  home  bureau 
impresses  me  favorably,  and  seems  likely  to  accomplish 
good  results.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  prevent  over- 
crowding in  our  institutions  and  relieves  us  of  the  care 
of  many  children  who  are  now  dependent  on  charity,  and 
will  enable  them  to  become  self-reliant.  It  will  relieve  the 
taxpayers  of  the  burden  of  contributing  to  the  support  of 
these  children,  and  will  prevent  the  number  of  public 
wards  becoming  too  large.  ” 

The  projectors  of  the  new  bureau  have  enthusiastically 
entered  upon  the  work,  fully  believing  that  complete  suc- 
cess awaits  their  efforts.  They  appreciate  the  fact  that 
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scattered  throughout  the  great  cities  and  territories  em- 
braced within  the  State  of  New  York  and  other  States  are 
countless  Catholic  families  that  would,  doubtless,  be  glad 
to  adopt  a child  from  our  Catholic  institutions  were  the 
matter  brought  to  their  attention.  The  institutions 
rapidly  attain  their  capacities  in  point  of  inmates,  and  it 
is  necessary  that  some  provision  should  be  made  to  re- 
lieve them  of  crowding  and  the  like.  Aside  from  the 
blessings  that  must  follow  the  adoption  of  inmates  from 
Catholic  institutions,  it  is  an  act  of  great  charity,  and  it 
is  believed  that  the  managers  of  the  new  undertaking  will 
receive  encouragement  and  cooperation  from  our  Catholic 
families,  particularly  throughout  New  York  State. 

The  Bureau  is  now  in  active  operation,  having  secured 
quarters  at  105  East  Twenty-second  street,  New  York 
City,  and  it  is  proposed  by  means  of  an  agent  to  conduct 
the  work  in  a most  thorough  manner. 

Full  information  regarding  the  acquisition  of  children, 
etc.,  will  be  cheerfully  furnished  by  the  Bureau  upon 
application. 


GEORGETOWN  UNIVERSITY 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Rev.  John  D.  Whitney,  S.J.,  Rector 

THE  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT 

— possesses  a numerous  faculty  of  exceptional  eminence,  a building  recently 
enlarged  and  supplied  with  every  convenience  for  laboratory  work  in  Anatomy, 
Chemistry,  Physiology,  Bacteriology,  etc.  Georgetown  University  Hospital  is 
now  in  full  operation.  G.  L.  MAGRUDER,  M.  D. 

815  Vt.  Avenue. 
Washington,  d.  C. 

THE  LAW  DEPARTMENT 

— has  a faculty  composed  of  jurists  of  national  reputation.  It  utilizes  to  the 
full  the  advantages  which  make  the  National  capital  the  greatest  centre  of  legal 
learning  in  the  United  States.  S.  M.  YEATMAN. 

506  E St.  N-  W., 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C- 

Further  information  and  catalogues  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 

The  Secretary  of  the  Faculty 

Georgetown  College, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


MIGUEL  A.  ZURICALDAY. 
Died  March  31,  1899. 
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MAY  DEVOTIONS. 


Again  we  gather  round  our  statue  dear, 

To  sing  in  praise  of  Mary,  Queen  of  May  ; 

When  evening  shades  announce  the  parting  day, 
Reminding  us  that  sable  night  is  near. 

All  nature  now  is  still,  as  if  to  hear 
The  hymns  that  echo  round  the  buildings  gray; 
And  winds  obsequious  up  to  heaven  convey 
These  songs  of  love  that  spring  from  hearts  sincere. 
Full  many  years  this  custom  has  endured, 

Oh  ! may  it  be  prolonged  through  many  more  ; 
When  we  in  years  and  wisdom  have  matured. 

Oft ’times  with  saddened  hearts  shall  we  deplore 
Our  boyhood  days,  when  we  from  grief  secured, 
Ne’er  thought  of  what  the  future  had  in  store. 

D.  J.  Haggerty,  ’01. 
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NEW  LIGHT  ON  OVID. 


TRIUMPHS  OF  MODERN  CRITICISM. 

IT  is  not  unknown  to  the  literary  world  that  Pro- 
fessor Stahlross,  a distinguished  member  of  the 
famous  University  of  Fahrradstadt,  has  been 
engaged  for  some  time  past  in  preparing  an  elabor- 
ate and  exhaustive  edition  of  the  works  of  Publius 
Ovidius  Naso.  Doctor  Stahlross,  who  is  associated 
with  the  learned  Mommsen  in  editing  the  Corpus 
Inset  iptionum  Latinarum,  while  engaged  in  his  re- 
searches in  the  famous  library  of  St.  Gall  in 
Switzerland,  lately  came  across  certain  important 
palimpsests  relating  to  the  Roman  poet’s  works. 
One  of  these  is  a fragment  of  Ovid’s  Ars  Amandi, 
and  in  it  the  eminent  critic  claims  to  have  made  an 
important  discovery.  Thus,  it  is  to  the  care  and 
industry  of  the  good  Benedictine  monks  that  we 
are  indebted  for  another  rare  bit  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning Roman  civilization. 

The  memorable  line  which  Professor  Stahlross 
cites  as  embodying  his  remarkable  discovery,  is  as 
follows  : 

“ Si  rota  defuerit,  tu  pede  carpe  viam.”  II.,  230. 

“ Should  the  doubt  exist  in  anyone’s  mind,”  says 
the  distinguished  author,  “as  to  whether  the 
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bicycle  was  known  to  the  ancients,  the  above  line 
from  the  Ars  Amcindi  should  be  sufficient  to  dis- 
pel such  a doubt  forever.  To  my  mind  it  proves 
conclusively  that  such  an  invention  was  not  un- 
known to  the  Romans. 

“ The  word  rota  as  here  used  by  Ovid  refers 
without  a doubt  to  the  bicycle,  much  in  the  sense 
in  which  we  speak  of  it  as  the  wheel.  This  signi- 
fication is  fully  borne  out  by  the  context,  for  the 
poet  is  evidently  speaking  here  of  some  of  those 
mishaps  to  which  cyclists  even  in  our  own  day  are 
subject. 

“ My  faith  in  this  signification  of  the  passage 
has  been  gradually  strengthened  of  late  by  several 
discoveries  which  I have  made  in  the  works  of 
various  authors,  of  passages  which  seem  to  bear  out 
this  interpretation.  The  first  which  I shall  cite  is 
a fragment  of  an  obscure  Latin  poet  who  seems  to 
have  flourished  about  the  third  or  fourth  century. 
His  verses  were  evidently  inspired  by  Ovid’s  line. 
They  are  as  follows  : 

“ Si  quia  amat  propere  verna  birotare  sub  aura, 

Nasonis  moniti  quoque  memento  die. 

Cautus  enim  celebri  suadebat  carmine  vates: — 

‘ Si  rota  defuerit,  tu  pede  carpe  viam.  ’ 

In  parvo  multum  ; nam  tota  scientia  cursus 
Stringitur  hoc  versu.  Discito  jura  rotse. 

Lentius  ancipiti  gyro  si  volvitur  orbis, 

Tramite  jam  luteo,  currere  calce  licet. 

Si  per  aperturam  clausus  vix  aufugit  aer, 

Orbita  nec  resilit:  tutius  ito  pede. 

Officit  at  plaustro,  ‘ fractusque  illabitur  orbis;  ’ 
Naufragio  infelix  ambulet  usque  domum. 

Saepius  et  radii  torquentur  ab  intus  ad  extra; 
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At  pedibus  lassis  detrahe  pone  rotam. 

Denique  sit  quaevis  tibi  deficientia  gyri, 

Sis  memor  et  moniti,  ‘ tu  pede  carpe  viam.’ 

“ Pursuing  further  my  researches  I found  several 
references  to  the  ‘ wheel  ’ in  various  ancient  au- 
thors, though  I must  confess  that  many  of  them 
are  of  doubtful  authority.  Nearly  all  these  passages 
have  been  furnished  me  by  friends  to  whom  I had 
communicated  my  discovery;  some  have  come  from 
students  of  the  University.  I have  not  been  able 
to  verify  all  the  references. 

“ Lest  I should  be  deceived  by  any  personal  feel- 
ings in  the  matter,  I submitted  these  verses  to  a 
friend,  a Professor  in  an  American  University,  ask- 
ing at  the  same  time  his  opinion  of  them.  He  has 
written  me  that  he  placed  them  without  a word  of 
comment  before  his  pupils  and  required  from  them 
a literal  translation  of  the  verses.  He  has  kindly 
sent  me  the  English  version  of  the  passages  and  I 
here  append  them  : 

If  a wheel  you  should  lack, 

Afoot  you’ll  come  back. 

If  your  wheel  should  break  down, 

You  must  foot  it  to  town. 

If  you  have  n’t  a bike, 

You  must  walk  to  the  pike. 

The  wheel  you  ride  perchance  may  break, 

Then  on  your  feet  the  journey  make. 

If  an  accident  your  bike  should  meet ; 

Then  on  the  road,  sir,  use  your  feet. 

When  tires  deceive,  or  chain , or  cranks. 

Put  best  foot  first  and  ride  your  shanks. 
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If  on  a cycling  trip,  and  an  accident  should  balk  it, 

Then  all  you  have  to  do,  is  to  step  right  out  and  walk  it. 

Tire  and  tack — a hiss — a thud  ! 

A ten-mile  walk  through  mire  and  mud. 

Should  your  tire  give  out  while  engaged  in  a race, 

The  best  thing  to  do  is  re-tire  with  grace. 

Should  a bicycle  built  for  two  break  down, 

There  is  nothing  to  do,  but — walk  to  town  ! 

Should  one  cycler  break  another’s  bike. 

Then  let  the  idiot  take  to  the  pike. 

When  your  pedal  breaks,  exchange  no  amenities  : 

But  trundle  along  on  your  pedal  extremities. 

If  perchance  on  the  road  your  wheel  should  crack, 

Why,  pick  up  the  pieces  and  shoulder  it  back. 

If  perchance  your  wheel  break  down, 

Astride  “ Shank’s  Mare  ” ride  into  town. 

If  on  the  bike  you  cannot  go  it, 

Nothing  left  but  “ heel-and-toe  it.” 

“ Some  of  the  above  versions  are,  I fear,  some- 
what free.  It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  the 
word  rota  is  taken  in  each  case  to  signify  a bicycle 
as  I have  shown  by  the  italicized  forms. 

“ As  a further  corroboration  of  this  interpretation 
I may  state  that  it  best  explains  the  wonderful  con- 
dition of  the  Roman  roads,  which  have  excited  the 
admiration  and  envy  of  all  succeeding  ages.  Think, 
for  example,  of  the  famous  Appian  Boulevard , 
whose  length  and  width  and  smoothness  made  it  an 
ideal  road  for  wheelmen. 
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“Again,  the  Romans  were  great  letter-writers.  We 
have  still  extant  hundreds  of  Cicero’s  letters,  not  to 
mention  those  that  are  lost.  Now,  we  know  that  cor- 
respondence by  letter  cannot  thrive  except  by  quick 
mail  service.  We  know  by  a comparison  of  the 
dates  that  a letter  to  Brundusium,  for  example,  was 
sent  from  Rome  and  answered  so  quickly  that 
neither  courier  nor  horseman  could  accomplish  it. 
It  could  only  be  done  by  bicycle.* 

“ As  for  the  objection  that  there  were  no  bicycles 
found  in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii — hence  there  could 
have  been  no  wheels — we  answer  : 

“First,  bicycles  were  not  made  wholesale  as  now, 
but  by  hand. 

“Secondly,  women  and  slaves  were  not  allowed  to 
ride. 

“Thirdly, a page  in  Pliny  that  has  hitherto  baffled 
the  ingenuity  of  interpreters  seems  to  signify  that 
at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Pompeii,  a great 
congress  of  wheelmen  and  national  wheel-races  were 
being  held  at  Naples,  consequently,  all  the  wheel- 
men of  Pompeii  with  their  steel  horses  were  at  the 
time  away  from  Pompeii. 

“Again,  it  is  said  that  no  traces  of  wheels  have 


^Professor  Stahlross  seems  to  have  made  a good  point 
here.  In  the  year  59  B.C.,  Cicero  writes  to  Atticus  at 
Rome  from  Antium,  April  13,  14,  15,  16.  {Ad  Atticum , 
II.,  ii,  13,  14,  15.)  From  Formiae  he  writes  April  25,  26, 
27,  28.  {Ad  Atticum,  II.,  12,  13,  14,  15.)  Of  course  he  re- 
ceived a daily  answer.  Now  the  distance  between  Rome 
and  these  villages  would  seem  to  necessitate  the  use  of 
some  very  rapid  means  of  communication,  otherwise 
daily  correspondence  would  have  been  impossible.  (See 
the  American  Journal  of  Philology  for  December,  1898, 
No.  76,  pp.  390,  seq.) — Editor. 
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been  found  anywhere  amongst  ancient  Roman  re- 
mains.— This  statement  is  denied  utterly.  Wheels 
were  found , but  were  always  misunderstood  as  no 
one  ever  suspected  the  existence  of  the  bicycle 
among  the  Romans.  They  were  absurdly  taken  for 
carriage  wheels ! ” 

We  are  sure  that  all  will  agree  in  acknowledging 
that  Professor  Stahlross  has  really  made  a remark- 
able discovery,  for  which  our  heartfelt  thanks  are 
due  him.  We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  a 
movement  is  on  foot  amongst  his  friends  to  present 
him  with  a miniature  gold  bicycle  studded  with 
jewels. 
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AN  OLD  MAN’S  NOTIONS  ABOUT 
READING. 

x. 

REASONS  FOR  MAKING  EXCERPTS. 

IF  you  copy  out  for  yourself  parts  of  what  you 
read,  you  sharpen  your  wit,  dig  deeper  into 
the  matter,  understand  it  better  and  will 
give  evidence  subsequently  of  a more  thorough 
appreciation  of  the  subject.  The  mere  fact  of 
writing  helps  the  intelligence,  and  the  longer  you 
dwell  on  the  passage  and!  the  more  frequently  you 
re-read  and  it  the  more  profoundly  it  impresses 
itself  on  your  mind. 

If  we  can  believe  Dionysius  Halicarnassus, 
Socrates  wrote  out  with  his  own  hand  the  whole 
of  Thucydides  eight  times.  Saint  Jerome  copied 
many  volumes  and  the  greatest  philosophers  did 
the  same,  not  for  lack  of  amanuenses,  but  for  love 
of  knowledge.  The  Emperor  Theodosius,  the 
younger,  was  zealous  in  the  same  kind  of  work  and 
spent  many  a sleepless  night  in  reading  and  writ- 
ing. His  handwriting  they  say  was  exquisite.  He 
anticipated  modern  times  by  having  a self-feeding 
lamp,  so  that  the  servants  might  not  annoy  him 
and  so  rob  him  of  any  precious  moments. 

Excerpts  are  a preventive  of  forgetfulness. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  said  he  made  them  to  furnish 
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himself  with  a help  against  old  age,  a specific  for  a 
poor  memory,  and  a striking  picture  of  the  living 
speech  of  the  great  men  he  had  read.  Memory  is 
treacherous  ; when  overloaded  it  is  wearied  and 
when  overcrowded,  disturbed.  It  is  idle  to  cite 
those  marvellous  minds  who  were  anxious  to  for- 
get. We  are  considering  only  the  common  and 
ordinary  weakness  of  men,  and  our  argument  is 
drawn  from  usage  and  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind. Now  the  greatest  men  advise  assiduity  in 
making  extracts,  if  for  nothing  else,  that  you  may 
have  collections  of  various  and  ancient  readings, 
miscellanies,  epitomes,  summaries,  digests,  etc.,  as 
a result. 

If  all  that  is  of  use  for  the  reader,  it  is  much 
more  so  for  the  collector.  Many  things  which 
others  do  not  detect,  or  which  are  mutilated  or 
badly  understood,  you  will  gather  for  yourself 
and  will  make  use  of  them  more  easily  and  with 
greater  confidence  because  they  are  yours.  It  is 
amazing  what  a mass  of  treasures  you  will  heap  up 
if  day  by  day  you  write  down  what  is  worth  re- 
membering. Of  course  it  implies  work,  but  life 
gives  nothing  to  mortals  without  labor.  Finally, 
it  will  be  forming  a library  of  ready  reference 
which  will  be  of  the  greatest  utility  when  books  are 
not  at  hand. 

XI. 

HOW  THE  WORK  OF  NOTE-TAKING  IS  MADE 
FRUITFUL. 

In  the  first  place,  be  not  satisfied  with  making 
excerpts,  but  learn  them  by  heart,  otherwise  your 
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memory  will  grow  sluggish.  In  fact  the  memory 
should  be  so  much  exercised  that  what  you  have 
written  may  almost  be  regarded  as  superfluous. 
Your  notes  should  be  called  for  only  when  memory 
fails,  which  it  is  sure  to  do  with  the  lapse  of  time 
and  the  load  it  is  compelled  to  carry.  Thus 
writing  is  made,  not  the  foe  but  the  ally  of  your 
memory. 

Again,  to  prevent  your  learning  from  being 
superficial,  you  should  study  and  meditate.  For 
rapid  and  greedy  reading  flurries  and  does  not 
pervade  the  mind.  Heavy  rains  wash  off  the  soil 
and  do  not  irrigate,  while  the  gentle  dew  descends 
into  the  earth  and  brings  up  fruit  and  flower. 

Finally,  remember  that  book  gluttons  devour 
much  but  digest  nothing.  As  large  quantities  of 
food  are  harmful  to  the  body,  so  voracious  reading 
will  not  fill  but  inflate  the  mind;  it  will  not 
produce  vigor  and  strength,  but  paleness  and  lan- 
guor; a glow  but  not  blood,  a shade  and  not 
body.  Gluttons  are  obese  but  not  robust.  As  a 
corrective  of  that  vice,  make  excerpts.  For  the 
labor  of  note-taking  quickens  attention,  and  puts  a 
brake  on  hurry  ; and  as  we  have  said  above,  leaves 
on  the  mind  the  impress  of  what  has  passed 
through  it. 

Besides  all  this,  review  often  by  re-reading  what 
you  have  written.  It  will  be  of  advantage  also, 
when  the  chance  presents  itself,  to  quote  what  you 
think  is  worth  while.  If  you  avoid  ostentation,  it 
will  please  your  friends  and  refresh  your  memory, 
and  in  return  you  will  often  elicit  from  them  what 
will  illustrate  or  confirm  what  you  yourself  have  said. 
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Do  not  shut  your  eyes  to  the  fact  that,  although 
reading  is  useful  and  necessary  for  solidity,  listen- 
ing and  thinking  and  collating  and  writing  can- 
not be  dispensed  with.  Books  are  teachers,  but 
dead.  They  have  this  advantage,  that  they  are  al- 
ways ready  ; but  while  they  furnish  of  their  abun- 
dance, they  have  this  drawback,  as  Socrates  notes 
in  Phcedms , that  wherever  there  is  anything  in- 
complete or  obscure  or  uncertain,  they  cannot 
supply,  or  explain,  or  corroborate,  nor  if  they  have 
erred  can  they  change  their  opinions,  or  refute  the 
objections,  all  which  the  living  voice  of  a master 
can  do.  On  which  account  the  word  and  the  teach- 
ing of  a master  are  to  be  made  much  of.  “ If  thou 
delightest  to  hear,”  says  the  Wise  Man,  “thou  wilt 
be  learned,  and  if  thou  seest  a man  of  understand- 
ing,  go  to  him  early  in  the  morning  and  let  thy 
foot  wear  out  the  threshold  of  his  door.” 

Add  to  all  this,  meditation.  It  is  of  immense 
value.  For  it  is  not  merely  mastication,  but  di- 
gestion, which  transmutes  food  into  strength  and 
health.  But  writing  enters  here  as  a help  to  all 
these  things,  and  is  as  exercise  to  the  body.  That 
keeps  the  whole  organism  in  good  condition  and 
makes  us  ready  for  all  the  business  of  life.  It  is 
not  only  the  habit  of  a sound  constitution  but  is  its 
cause  likewise  and  its  foundation. 

As  Macrobius  says,  reading  makes  us  emulate 
what  we  approve  of  in  others  and  helps  us  to  turn 
to  our  own  advantage  those  admirable  sayings  of 
others  which  fill  us  with  admiration.  But  listen  to 
this  wise  advice  about  adding  writing  to  reading. 
It  comes  from  Seneca.  “ Do  not  merely  read,” 
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says  he,  “ and  do  not  merely  write  ; writing  with- 
out reading  will  make  your  style  gloomy  and  heavy, 
and  you  will  soon  have  nothing  to  write  about ; 
reading  without  writing  will  soon  result  in  a loss 
of  all  style.  Let  them  combine  and  temper 
each  other,  so  that  what  you  gather  by  reading 
your  writing  may  appropriate.  Do  as  the  bees  do. 
They  wander  from  flower  to  flower  for  their  honey, 
what  they  have  collected  they  lay  up  in  the  sym- 
metrical cells  of  the  honey  comb.  As  Vergil  puts  it, 

‘In  each  nectareous  row 

Rich  ordered  stores  of  sweetness  flow.’ 

“Like  the  bees,  arrange  your  treasures  in  proper 
and  symmetrical  fashion,  so  as  to  have  them  avail- 
able. Keep  them  distinct  in  their  separate  cells 
and  when  you  want  to  draw  on  them  let  their  vari- 
ous parts  contribute  their  sweetness  and  flavor,  so 
that  even  if  it  appear  whence  your  thought  was  taken 
it  will  be  seen  to  have  undergone  a change  in 
the  process  of  appropriating.  Nature  does  that  in 
our  bodies.  Aliments  unassimilated  are  hurtful, 
but  digested  turn  to  muscle  and  blood.” 

In  how  many  ways  you  can  exercise  your  style 
upon  what  you  have  read,  Pliny  the  Younger  ad- 
vises in  Book  the  7th,  Epistle  the  9th.  I commend 
you  to  study  it  deeply  and  to  follow  out  his  direc- 
tions with  zeal. 

(To  be  continued .) 
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MOTHER. 


TO  T.  J.  A. 

Mother  ! O Mother,  how  weary  I wander 
Alone  and  unaided  through  darkness  and  pain  ; 
The  days  are  so  lonely,  the  nights  are  unending, 
Mother,  come  back  To  thy  son  once  again. 

Mother  ! O Mother,  must  longing  and  sorrow 
Leave  me  in  darkness,  from  pain  never  free? 

Come  to  me,  Mother,  come  back  for  a moment, 
That  sweetest  of  faces  once  morejet  me  see. 

Mother  ! O Mother,  the  years  are  so  lonely, 
Filled  with  contrition,  remorse  and  regret ; 

E’en  in  my  slumber  I call  on  thee,  Mother, 

The  smile  of  thy  lips  I shall  never  forget. 

John  D.  Sullivan,  ’01. 
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VOICES  FROM  THE  DEAD. 


THE  following  notes  were  written  by  Migue 
Znricalday  during  his  last  sickness,  and 
found  amongst  his  papers  after  death.  They 
will  prove  of  interest  as  being  his  last  contribution 
to  the  Monthly. 

education. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor  : 

The  first  note  that  appeared  in  your  last  issue, 
under  the  heading  Sanctum , has  encouraged  me  to 
wield  again  my  stylus.  I am  a man  who  loves  to 
write,  and  what  is  better,  I have  worlds  of  matter 
to  write  about;  and  what  is  better  still,  I never 
touch  pen  to  paper  on  any  subject  before  I am  con- 
vinced that  what  I am  to  say  will  prove  useful  and 
beneficial  to  my  fellow-men.  Still  I shun  to  be 
known,  and  experience  great  delight  at  seeing  my 
article  anonymous,  and  saying  to  myself:  “Ah! 
there  it  is,  they  are  all  going  half  crazy  over  it. 
Think  who  wrote  it!”  I do  hate  verbosity  and 
long  exordiums.  Let  me  practice  what  I preach 
and  get  to  the  point. 

One  of  my  acquaintances  here  at  college,  a fellow 
whose  good  sense  is  something  exceptional  when 
compared  with  the  oWoWoi  has  often  complained 
to  me  as  follows:  “If  I discuss  the  beauties  of  a 
line  of  Virgil  with  an  older  man,  he  thinks  I am 
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jollying  him.  If  I aptly  quote  it  before  my  equals, 
they  give  me  a long  Ah  ! and  set  me  down  as  a 
person  to  have  intercourse  with  nowhere  outside  of 
the  class  room.  If  I tell  people  in  the  world  of  the 
evolutions  an  educated  man’s  intellect  goes 
through,  they  put  me  down  as  a pedant.  Now 
what  am  I going  to  do  with  my  education  ? I am 
checked  at  every  point  at  which  I strike  out  with 
a full  heart.  Solve  this  difficulty  for  me ; show  me 
the  right  side.” 

My  friend  has  heard  my  answer,  but  I write  it 
here  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  heard  it. 
They  too  might  put  the  question  in  a blunter  way, 
though  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing, — “What  is 
the  good  of  an  education?”  I will  answer  it. 

I would  have  every  man  and  woman  in  this 
world  be  educated.  And  Oh  ! what  a difference  it 
would  make.  For  the  educated  person  is  enabled 
at  any  time  to  converse  with  one  who  is  proficient 
in  any  branch  of  knowledge,  keeping  a pleasant 
little  smile  which  says:  “I  follow  you.”  He  does 
not  gape  nor  is  he  overcome  with  wonderment  at 
an  explanation  of  the  latest  uses  to  which  elec- 
tricity, v.  g.,  has  been  put.  He  has  the  power  of 
keeping  his  ground,  if  not  winning  a glorious  vic- 
tory, in  a disputation  with  an  adversary;  and  he  has 
that  within  him  whereby  he  may  keep  the  multi- 
tude subject  to  his  power.  For  all  these  purposes 
will  education  serve  you  in  the  world. 

And  now  for  a higher  benefit  of  education.  The 
educated  man  has  no  need  of  company  to  keep  his 
spirits  cheerful.  Lock  him  in  a room  with  his 
books  and  he  won’t  find  his  prison  irksome.  Place 
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him  in  the  middle  of  the  great  Sahara  and  noble 
thoughts,  the  best  of  companions,  will  hasten  to 
minister  unto  him.  Enter  his  household  and  mark 
the  difference  between  it  and  that  of  an  uneducated 
man’s.  There  the  inmates  are  happy  and  occupied ; 
there,  if  virtue  be  not  lacking,  peace  and  happiness 
reign  supreme. 

“ hike  olive-plants  they  stand 
Each  answ’ring  each,  in  home’s  soft  sympathies, 
Sisters  and  brothers.” 

THOUGHTS  ON  DEATH. 

I am  not  a priest  yet,  nor  is  this  a sermon-pub- 
lishing magazine.  Still  good  thoughts  are  never 
out  of  place,  and  if  your  readers  are  not  the  class  to 
whom  these  words  offer  most  food  for  thought  and 
who  need  them  most,  I don’t  know  where  to  ad- 
dress myself.  Just  a little  deep  thought  on  life  and 
eternity. 

Sir,  thirty,  forty,  perhaps  fifty  years,  and  you  will 
die — die  and  be  forgotten.  You  don’t  believe  it? 
Consult  history  and  your  own  experience,  and  ask 
yourself  how  many  of  the  world’s  votaries  are 
remembered  after  death. 

Death  will  take  you  as  it  finds  you.  Then  to 
appear  before  God ! Oh,  there  is  no  debating  with 
Him,  no  excuses  to  be  alleged.  He  knows  all  your 
actions,  all  your  motives.  You  have  trifled  with 
His  grace  long  enough.  You  had  your  own  way 
in  life,  whether  He  would  or  not.  He  gave  you 
the  power  to  offend  Him;  He  could  not  take  it 
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away  again.  But  now,  dreadful  moment ! — now  is 
His  time. 

If  you  had  lived  a hundred  years,  and  every 
moment  of  it  had  been  filled  with  the  most  exquis- 
ite delights,  it  would  be  no  recompense  now  for  the 
loss  of  your  soul.  What  does  it  profit  you,  now 
that  you  are  to  burn  a hundred,  yes,  a hundred 
times  a hundred,  years?  Thus  shall  you  atone 
for  your  unlawful  pleasures  and  your  offences 
against  the  Almighty.  God  made  thee  immortal, 
and  what  God  has  done  He  will  not  undo.  Now 
with  His  angels  and  the  elect  He  holds  the  glory 
of  His  Court,  and  now  He  has  forgotten  you.  Oh ! 
awful  thought.  When  you  offended  Him  He  suf- 
fered it,  but  His  omniscient  eye  was  on  you.  Now 
the  scenes  are  changed.  The  world  has  passed 
away;  God  has  ceased  creating  men.  Now  He 
continues  His  life  of  uninterrupted  bliss.  Nothing 
more  will  displease  Him ; He  has  forgotten  all  that 
did.  He  has  forgotten  you!  Now  you  are  burn- 
ing in  hell,  forgotten  and  unable  to  destroy  your 
immortality. 

He  who  sins  insults  God,  deliberately  hurls  the 
gauntlet  in  His  face.  He  who  insults  God.  the 
Infinite,  puts  into  vibration  as  it  were  every  atom 
of  the  universe  and  tends  to  overthrow  the  equili- 
brium of  the  world.  On  whom  then  will  the  shock 
fall  ? On  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime.  All  this 
to  avoid  sacrificing  a little  this  flesh,  which  is 
naught  but  “ muddy  vesture  ” to  the  soul. 

To  do  His  will  on  earth,  to  perform  the  task  ap- 
pointed for  us,  to  ask  and  receive  His  help  for  its 
fulfillment,  and  then  when  judgment  comes  to  re- 
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ceive  from  Him,  not  a frown,  but  a smile  and  open 
arms  to  receive  us — this  is  the  end  of  life.  If  love 
cannot  win  us  to  strive  for  the  latter  fate,  let  fear 
at  least  deter  us  from  incurring  the  former. 
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BEREAVEMENT. 


TO  T.  J.  A. 

Those  loving  ties  are  burst  in  twain, 

Ity  sudden  call  to  rest  ; 

That  noble  heart  ’s  forever  stilled 
In  mother’s  tender  breast. 

The  clouds  of  death  her  form  enshroud, 

By  holy  will  of  Heaven  ; 

And  earthly  grief  thou  has  received, 

In  fullest  measure  given. 

She  watched  thee  with  unceasing  care — 

Her  love  was  all  for  thee  ; 

Thy  childhood’s  course  she  guided  true 
O’er  life’s  tempestuous  sea. 

But  now  her  worldly  toils  are  o’er, 

Her  web  of  life  is  spun  ; 

And  thou  the  burden  must  endure 
Till  earthly  course  be  run. 

C.  H.  McKenna,  ’ox. 
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DAVID  COPPERFIELD. 


NO  novelist  ever  came  before  the  public  eye  who 
gained  more  praise  and  admirers  than 
Charles  Dickens.  His  wit  and  sparkling 
good  humor  are  found  embodied  in  words  on  almost 
every  page  of  his  many  great  works.  Forster,  in 
his  life  of  the  author,  calls  him  “ the  most  popular 
novelist  of  the  century,  and  one  of  the  greatest  hu- 
morists that  England  has  produced.”  It  would, 
however,  be  absurd  to  declare  that  Dickens  relies 
entirely  upon  his  native  humor  to  captivate  the 
reader.  On  the  contrary,  it  but  adds  to  the  beauty 
and  simplicity  of  his  style.  Quite  frequently  the 
reader  has  scarcely  ceased  to  enjoy  a hearty  laugh 
at  the  comical  and  ludicrous  peculiarities  of  some 
of  his  characters,  before  he  is  thrilled  by  meeting 
with  a passage  full  of  pathos  and  tenderness. 

Dickens,  it  is  true,  was  a greit  humorist ; but 
the  fact  is  also  undeniable  that  he  succeeded,  with 
perhaps  more  success  than  any  other  novelist,  in 
the  delicate  portrayal  of  the  human  character  and 
the  delineation  of  almost  every  passion.  Nor  was 
his  sole  aim  merely  to  please  his  reader.  The  au- 
thor did  good  with  his  pen,  and,  without  doubt,  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  it.  He  was  a friend  of 
the  poor — he  sypathized  with  them,  and  pitied  their 
wants  ; he  burned  with  indignation  on  account  of 
the  abuses  heaped  upon  them  ; he  endeavored  with 
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amazing  effect  to  lighten  their  poverty  and  better 
their  lives  ; and  lastly,  he  loved  them  with  a love 
which  can  be  felt  only  by  a person  who  has  him- 
self experienced  poverty  and  neglect. 

The  majority  of  Dickens’  readers  believe  that 
David  Copperfield,  the  subject  of  this  article,  is  his 
masterpiece.  The  great  author  himself  thought  so, 
as  Forster  shows  in  his  life.  The  story  in  some 
respects  is  almost  an  autobiography,  for  Dickens 
here  clothes  his  own  life  in  the  garb  of  fiction,  and 
in  this  task,  which  we  can  readily  understand,  was 
very  grateful  to  him,  took  two  long  years.  He  ex- 
hausted the  deepest  depths  of  his  mind  and  vivid 
imagination  in  writing  David  Copperfield,  and  the 
result  was  that  he  gave  to  the  world  and  to  litera- 
ture a novel,  the  equal  of  which,  I think,  has  never 
yet  been  penned. 

The  plot  of  the  story  is  neither  complicated  nor 
vague,  as  are  those  of  many  long  novels.  Every- 
thing is  clear  and  concise.  He  uses  brilliant  wit 
and  character  drawing,  yet  through  the  whole  book 
there  is  a touch  of  sadness,  which  seemed  to  have 
entered  into  the  author’s  life,  through  the  miserable 
surroundings  and  many  sufferings  he  endured  dur- 
ing his  childhood  days.  This,  nevertheless,  is  not 
spoken  of  as  a defect,  for  it  serves  admirably  to  give 
a tone  to  the  exuberance  of  his  humor. 

The  briefest  outline  that  may  be  given  of  the  tale, 
is  this : David  Copperfield  tells  his  own  story 
throughout.  His  father  died  six  months  previous 
to  his  birth,  leaving  his  mother,  a delicate  and 
beautiful  lady,  a widow  at  the  early  age  of  twenty. 
With  her  lives  Peggoty,  her  servant-woman,  a most 
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faithful,  honest,  kind-hearted  creature.  Not  many 
years  afterward — about  five  or  six — a Mr.  Murd- 
stone,a  hard-hearted,  cold,  domineering  man,  if  ever 
there  was  one,  married  David’s  mother,  and  then 
the  boy’s  troubles  began.  Mr.  Murdstone  brought 
his  sister  with  him,  an  old  maid,  with  a tongue  as 
acid  and  bitter  as  her  facial  expression.  David  was 
treated  harshly  by  his  stepfather,  and  at  last  sent  to 
the  school  of  Mr.  Creakle,  a teacher  whose  only 
method  of  teaching  was  with  a cane.  While  at  school, 
his  mother  dies,  and  David  returns  home.  He  is 
next  placed  in  a firm  of  which  Mr.  Murdstone  is  a 
member,  where  he  receives  the  splendid  sum  of  six 
shillings  a week  for  labelling  glass  bottles.  He  here 
meets  with  the  famous  Mr.  Micawber.  David  then 
runs  away  to  his  aunt,  Miss  Trotwood  Copperfield, 
who  vehemently  refuses  to  return  him  to  Mr. 
Murdstone,  and  cares  for  him  until  he  reaches 
man’s  estate.  The  novel  goes  on,  with  things  con- 
stantly “ turning  up,”  until  David  becomes  an  au- 
thor. He  marries  twice,  his  first  wife  having  died, 
and  always  remembered  Peggoty,  his  mother’s  old 
servant,  and  her  brother,  Mr.  Peggoty,  a rugged, 
hearty  fisherman. 

In  the  painting  of  the  different  characters 
Dickens  is  probably  even  more  true  to  nature  than 
in  any  other  of  his  novels.  They  are  not  only  alive 
in  David  Copperfield,  they  are  real  creatures  of  flesh 
and  blood.  Mr.  Micawber  is  spoken  of  wherever 
there  is  anyone  who  professes  to  have  some  under- 
standing of  literature.  His  laughable  expression  : 
“ I have  no  doubt  I shall,  please  heaven,  ^begin  to 
be  beforehand  with  the  world,  and  to  live  in  a 
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perfectly  new  manner,  if — in  short,  if  anything 
turns  up,”  is  quoted  nearly  as  frequently  as  a maxim. 
His  principal  peculiarities  were  that  he  always 
wrote  what  he  wanted  to  say,  in  the  form  of  a letter, 
and  read  it  to  the  individual  whom  he  wished  to 
speak  to  ; and  that  he  had  a most  astonishing  way 
of  prophecying  every  evil  to  himself  and  family, 
while  at  the  same  time,  he  drank  strong  punch  at  a 
most  lively  rate,  with  an  expression  of  perfect  satis- 
faction and  contentment. 

David  himself  was  a kind  hearted,  unsuspicious, 
and  rather  impetuous  youth,  who  tells  his  story  in 
a perfectly  natural  manner.  Mr.  Murdstone  and 
his  sister  have  been  already  mentioned,  and  being 
unpleasant  people,  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  at  any 
length.  They  were  harsh,  petty  tyrants,  who  suc- 
ceeded, in  a very  short  space  of  time,  in  driving 
David’s  poor  mother  into  the  grave. 

I think  that  without  exception  there  is  not  a 
more  enjoyable  character  in  the  whole  book,  than 
Miss  Betsy  Trotwood,  David’s  maiden  aunt.  She 
was  not  nearly  as  much  a scold  as  she  pretended 
to  be,  though  she  had  a sharp  tongue,  and  used  it 
well,  as  Mr.  and  Miss  Murdstone  could  testify.  So 
kind  and  generous  hearted,  yet  severe  if  anyone 
dared  to  thank  her,  so  peculiar  in  all  her  ways,  she 
is  certainly  a very  amusing  and  pleasing  character. 

Dickens’ school-boys  are  never  ambitious  students, 
for  it  seems  he  purposely  describes  his  school- 
masters as  men  deficient  in  all  knowledge.  He  here 
gives  us  his  ideal  of  what  a school-boy  should  be, 
merry,  good-natured,  and  boyish,  without  any  guile, 
lively,  and  a trifle  more  mischievous  than  otherwise 
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— in  short,  in  a great  many  respects  similar  to 
Tommy  Traddles. 

Steerforth  was  a very  disagreeable  fellow — sar- 
castic, supercilious,  patronizing  and  malicious. 
Elegant  though  he  was  in  fine  manners  and  speeches, 
yet  he  was  one  of  those  people,  who,  from  having 
naturally  a bitter  temper,  cannot  free  their  most 
polished  ways  from  the  sting  of  sarcasm.  Imposing 
upon  David  Copperfield,  as  he  did,  and  yet  pretend- 
ing to  be  generosity  personified,  deceiving  all  who 
put  complete  confidence  in  him,  he  reminds  me 
very  much  of  Sir  Edward  Chester,  having  a touch 
of  the  diabolical  knavery'  and  hypocrisy,  in  which 
qualities  that  latter  gentleman  so  excelled. 

Before  finishing,  a word  must  be  put  in  for  the 
“ urnble  ” Uriah  Heap.  Of  all  the  sneaking,  lying, 
knavish,  underhand,  oily  hypocrites,  this  same 
Uriah  Heap  is  the  worst.  Pretending  to  be  humble 
and  meek  and  gentle,  yet  a thief  ready  to  rob  his 
father  or  mother  of  a crust  of  bread  ; with  avarice 
and  hatred  of  ‘all  mankind,  save  himself,  as  the 
only  two  passions  entertained  in  his  heart — such 
was  Uriah  Heap.  A sensation  of  delicious  content- 
ment steals  over  the  reader  when  he  comes  to  the 
part  where  Mr.  Micawber  breaks  Uriah’s  hand  with 
a ruler  and  his  only  wish  is  that  it  might  have  been 
his  head. 


Selden  B.  McLaughlin,  ’02. 
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With  fait ’ring  steps  I came  to  see 
If  at  the  college  still  should  be, 

That  friend,  so  dear  to  you  and  me — 

The  Pump  ! 

Yes  ! there  he  stands  in  darkest  hue, 

Just  as  he  was,  — ’tis  sad  to  view 

His  battered  head  with  bolts  run  through — 

Poor  Pump  ! 

Once  more  I hug  his  iron  side, 

And  shake  his  arm  till  waters  glide 
To  fill  the  cup  chained  to  his  side — 

Sweet  Pump  ! 

When  rang  the  old  familiar  bell, 

That  tolled  the  recreation’s  knell, 

I’d  say  to  him,  “ ‘I  love  thee  well, 

Dear  Pump  ! ” 

Yet  would  I hurry  fast  awaj- , 

Since  at  his  side  I could  not  stay, 

For  if  I did  the  “ Prof.  ” would  sa}r  : 

“ That  Pump  ! ” 

But  now  those  happy  days  are  past. 

The  pump  is  old,  decaying  fast, 

And  soon  to  earth  he  will  be  cast, 

Poor  Pump  ! 

John  O’Donohue,  'oi. 
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SANCTUM. 


AFTER  returning  from  the  Easter  holidays,  we 
. were  pained  to  learn  that  one  who  was  near 
and  dear  to  us  had  passed  away.  Miguel 
Zuricalday  died  on  Good  Friday  after  a brief  illness 
of  one  month. 
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Truly,  his  death  was  a sad  visitation.  After 
many  years  of  study  and  preparation,  during  which 
he  had  ever  stood  high  in  his  studies  and,  what  is 
greater  praise,  in  the  esteem  of  his  professor  and 
fellow  students,  Miguel,  on  the  eve  of  his  com- 
mencement, was  called  to  his  reward.  We  shall  all 
miss  his  honest,  upright  character  and  cheerful  dis- 
position The  Monthly  especially  grieves  for  his 
loss,  as  he  was  one  of  its  most  able  and  willing 
editors.  The  ways  of  God  are  truly  hidden,  but  in 
our  sorrow  we  will  seek  to  be  resigned,  remember- 
ing that  God’s  love  is  in  all  His  works. 

‘ ‘ I cannot  always  trace  the  way 

Where  Thou,  Almighty  One,  dost  move; 

But  I can  always,  always  say, 

That  God  is  love.  ” 

* * * 

One  of  our  exchanges,  in  an  editorial  recently  on 
Capital  Punishment,  had  the  following  remarks  : 
“ The  attempt  to  abolish  capital  punishment  in  this 
State  (New  York)  is  an  effort  to  put  aside  a punish- 
ment that  is  not  human,  nor  does  it  secure  the  good 
lesson  desired.  It  is  a relic  of  the  past  barbarous 
ages  and  like  these  relics,  better  be  considered  ig- 
norance of  the  past  than  cruelty  and  brutality  of 
the  present.  Such  an  attempt  is  commendable  but 
should  not  stop  here.  The  effort  to  lessen  murder 
and  other  crimes  should  begin  with  the  sowing  of 
good  seed.” 

Evidently  the  writer  of  this  article  has  not  yet 
studied  his  Moral  Philosophy.  He  would  have 
learned  there  that  capital  punishment  is  fully  in 
accord  with  right  reason,  and  the  teaching  of  sound 
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philosophy.  Furthermore,  it  is  sanctioned  by  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  for  “Whosoever  shall  shed  man’s 
blood,  his  blood  shall  be  shed.”  (Gen.  IX.  6.)  The 
reasons  for  this  are  not  far  to  see. 

Since  God  is  the  author  of  human  society,  He 
has  necessarily  bestowed  upon  it  the  means  neces- 
sary for  its  existence  and  the  preservation  of  its  au- 
thority. Now  the  order  of  justice,  without  which 
no  authority  is  possible,  demands  that  the  punish- 
ment be  proportioned  to  the  crime.  Otherwise  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  deter  from  crime.  But  few  men 
will  deny  that  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment 
for  deliberate  murder,  e.g.,  is  no  more  than  a fair 
retribution.  So  strong  is  this  feeling  in  many  com- 
munities that  men  will  not  wait  for  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  law,  but  take  it  into  their  own  hands 
to  inflict  punishment.  Such  assumption  of  the  law 
into  private  hands  is  of  course  morally  unlawful.  It 
is  the  voice  of  outraged  nature  impatient  of  delay  ; 
but  it  seeks  a wrong  vent. 

Again,  the  ordinary  causes  which  impel  men  to 
crime  are : a malicious  disposition,  hope  of  gain, 
and  immunity  from  punishment.  But  some  men 
are  so  hopelessly  malicious  and  prone  to  evil  that 
only  the  thought  of  certain  death  can  deter  them  from 
crime,  and  even  that  fails  at  times  to  restrain  them. 
The  gain  to  be  derived  from  some  crimes  is  so 
great  that  only  the  loss  of  life,  which  is  the  greatest 
of  earthly  possessions,  can  compare  with  it.  Lastly, 
there  is  no  punishment  but  death  which  effica- 
ciously removes  all  hope  of  regaining  one’s  liberty, 
for  “ While  there  is  life,  there  is  hope.’’ 

It  seems  no  more  than  just  that  he  who  deliber- 
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ately  deprives  a fellow-being  of  the  greatest  tem- 
poral good  should  in  turn  be  deprived  of  that  same 
blessing.  Moreover,  the  right  of  inflicting  such 
punishment  has  been  commonly  admitted  by  all 
nations  and  therefore  must  be  natural  to  mankind. 

“For  murderous  blow  dealt,  let  the  murderer  pay 
By  stroke  of  murder  felt. 

Do  and  it  shall  be  done  unto  thee  ; 

Old  is  this  saying  and  old  and  old  again.”* 

The  objections  which  our  exchange  urges  against 
capital  punishment  will  be  found  answered  in  any 
good  text-book  of  Ethics.  That  punishment  can 
hardly  be  called  not  human  which  tends  to  lessen 
the  most  inhuman  of  crimes,  and  which  God  Him- 
self has  sanctioned.  As  for  the  good  lesson  desired, 
nothing  is  so  efficacious  as  the  thought  : “ A life 

for  a life.”  Apart  from  the  thought  of  God's 
justice,  which  awaits  the  murderer  in  the  next  life, 
no  lesson  is  more  striking  than  this.  We  admit  in- 
deed that  “ The  effort  to  lessen  murder  and  other 
crimes  should  begin  with  the  sowing  of  good  seed;  ” 
but  since  weeds  will  grow  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
good  seed,  efficacious  means  must  be  taken  to  up- 
root them. 

Should  men  ever  become  so  ideally  virtuous  that 
there  would  be  no  longer  need  of  capital  punish- 
ment, then  indeed  it  might  not  be  necessary  to  in- 
flict such  punishment;  but  even  then  the  power  to 
inflict  it  must  necessarily  remain. 

* * * 

To  say  that  the  concert  at  the  Waldorf  on  April 
igth,  was  a thorough  success  would  be  putting  it 


*Aeschylus,  Choephori,  320. 
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mildly.  The  musical  part  of  the  programme  was  a 
grand  treat,  well  worthy  of  anything  we  have  done 
in  the  past,  and,  though  we  could  not  remain  with 
the  devotees  of  Terpsichore,  for  duty  called  us  else- 
where, we  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  dance  was  in 
every  respect  enjoyable  and  successful. 

The  concert  was  the  outcome  of  much  work  and 
sacrifice,  but  those  who  contributed  to  its  success 
feel  that  their  labors  were  justly  crowned  by  the 
result. 

Noticeable  and  worthy  of  praise  was  the  gentle- 
manly conduct  of  all  the  students.  On  this  as  well 
as  on  other  occasions,  we  showed  that  we  can  act  with 
oneness  of  spirit  when  the  fair  name  of  our  college 
is  to  be  upheld. 

That  the  concert  was  a decided  success  socially, 
is  a matter  of  record  for  our  historian.  It  is  our 
earnest  hope  that  after  we  have  passed  out  from  these 
halls  and  from  “our  dear  college  home,”  we  may  be 
able  next  year  and  in  the  years  to  come,  to  attend 
many  another  such  concert  by  the  students  of 
Fordham.  P.  D.,  ’99. 
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A BRIEF  FOR  LATIN. 


THE  following  article  from  the  pen  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  is  re- 
printed from  the  Ediiccitional  Review  for 
April,  1899,  by  kind  permission  of  the  publishers, 
Messrs.  Henry  Holt  & Co. 

“The  Latin  language  is  by  common  consent  an 
essential  part  of  higher  education  as  conducted  in  the 
colleges,  universities,  professional  and  technical 
schools  of  the  United  States.  Most  of  these  institu- 
tions require  the  study  of  Latin  in  the  secondary  or 
preparatory  schools  which  fit  pupils  for  admission 
to  their  course  of  study,  statistics  showing  that  pub- 
lic high  schools  and  private  academies  teach  Latin 
to  one-third  or  even  one-half  of  all  their  pupils.  In 
fact  the  number  studying  Latin  is  much  larger  than 
the  number  fitting  for  college  or  higher  institutions, 
showing  a conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
that  Latin  is  not  merely  an  ornamental  study  but  a 
useful  study.  The  total  number  of  pupils  in  the 
public  high  schools  of  the  United  States  was,  for 
1897,  409,433.  The  number  studying  Latin  was 
198,014,  or  more  than  forty-eight  percent,  of  the 
entire  number.  Seven  years  before  the  number 
studying  Latin  was  less  than  thirty-five  per  cent. 
Thus  the  proportion  of  pupils  taking  Latin  had  in- 
creased nearly  fifty  per  cent,  within  a very  short 
period.  In  the  private  academies  and  preparatory 
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schools  giving  secondary  instruction,  the  total  num- 
ber of  pupils  for  the  same  year  was  107,633.  Of 
these  50,236  were  studying  Latin,  or  nearly  forty- 
seven  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  ; this  number 
increases  year  by  year. 

“ But  the  revival  of  the  study  of  Latin  has  ex- 
tended also  to  the  elementary  course  of  instruction 
which  includes  the  first  eight  years  of  school  work, 
or  loosely  stated,  the  pupils  from  six  to  fourteen 
years  of  age.  An  active  movement  has  begun  in 
later  years  to  give  a portion  of  these  first  eight 
years  to  the  study  of  Latin,  and  a large  number  of 
schools  now  commence  Latin  in  the  eighth  year  of 
the  course  and  some  of  them  begin  the  study  of 
Latin  either  in  the  eighth  or  the  seventh  year;  and 
towns  of  Massachusetts  are  reported  in  1897  as  pur- 
suing the  study  of  Latin  either  in  the  eighth  or  the 
seventh  and  eighth  years : Braintree,  Brookline, 
Concord,  Dedham,  Gardner,  Milton,  Winchester, 
Woburn.  These  cities  have  an  aggregate  of  12,152 
pupils,  of  which  1153  pupils  are  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  years’  work,  nearly  all  the  pupils  in  those 
grades  pursuing  the  study  of  Latin.  It  is  true  that 
this  movement  does  not  prevail  in  the  other  States 
to  the  same  extent  as  in  Massachusetts,  but  it  is 
rapidly  extending. 

“ To  the  countries  using  the  romance  languages, 
— France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy, — this  revival 
of  the  study  of  Latin  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is 
easily  explained  when  one  considers  the  composi- 
tion of  the  English  language,  which  though  Ger- 
manic or  Teutonic  in  its  colloquial  vocabulary  and 
in  its  grammatical  structure,  nevertheless  resorts  to 
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the  Latin  and  Greek  for  all  of  its  technical  words 
and  for  all  those  words  which  express  fine  distinc- 
tions of  thought  or  subtle  shades  of  sentiment. 
Any  large  dictionary  of  English  includes  in  its  vo- 
cabulary three  words  of  Latin  or  Greek  origin  out 
of  every  four.  While  good  English  contains  com- 
paratively few  of  these  Latin  and  Greek  terms  on  a 
printed  page, — rarely  more  than  from  ten  to  sixteen 
per  cent., — yet  it  will  be  found  that  whatever  is 
precise  and  technical  in  expression,  as  well  as  what- 
ever contains  fine  discriminations  of  thought  or 
delicate  shades  of  feeling  is  expressed  in  words  of 
Latin  origin. 

“ Hence  the  people  who  speak  English  have  a 
specific  reason  for  founding  their  secondary  and 
higher  studies  of  language  on  the  Latin  tongue. 
In  order  to  understand  and  use  with  propriety  a tech- 
nical term  or  a word  expressing  fine  discrimination 
it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  colloquial 
word  which  corresponds  to  it  ; this  is  generally 
a word  denoting  things  or  events  perceivable 
by  the  senses.  The  word  for  the  sense- 
object  is  taken  figuratively  for  the  intellectual  ob- 
ject. Technical  terms  in  the  English  language  are 
drier  and  less  significant  to  the  person  unacquainted 
with  Latin  than  the  technical  terms  of  the  German 
language  to  a German,  or  those  of  the  French 
language  to  a Frenchman,  because  the  un- 
educated Englishman  does  not  know  the  literal 
or  colloquial  meaning  of  the  words  used  figur- 
atively. The  illiterate  German  understands  the 
word  Wissenschaft  because  he  recognizes  the 
word  wissen  in  it  which  he  uses  every  day  to  ex- 
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press  the  act  of  knowing  ; but  the  Englishman  uses 
the  word  science  and  cannot  recognize  in  it  the  root 
sic , which  means  to  know,  unless  he  is  acquainted 
with  Latin.  For  altho’  he  uses  the  word  knowledge 
corresponding  to  the  word  Wissenschaft  in  its  com- 
position, yet  he  makes  a technical  distinction  be- 
tween the  words  knowledge  and  science.  A little 
study  of  Latin,  such  as  is  given  in  the  high  schools 
and  academies,  is  therefore  very  useful  to  the  Eng- 
lish thinker,  because  it  enables  him  to  use  with 
certainty  and  precision  the  words  which  express  the 
results  of  careful  thinking. 

“ In  a broader  sense,  however,  Latin  is  essential 
to  secondary  and  higher  education  for  all  European 
peoples,  in  fact  for  all  the  peoples  which  have  de- 
rived their  civilization  from  the  Romans.  It  is 
found  that  in  all  the  modern  languages  of  Europe 
the  distinctions  of  thought  regarding  the  acquire- 
ment and  transfer  of  property,  and  the  formation  of 
individuals  into  corporations  for  municipal  or  for 
business  purposes,  are  of  Latin  derivation.  A lawyer 
who  did  not  give  some  attention  to  the  study  of 
Latin  would  get  very  little  insight  into  jurisprud- 
ence. He  would  find  himself  embarrassed  in  using 
its  technical  terms.  The  people  other  than  lawyers 
who  had  pursued  a course  of  study  from  which  Latin 
had  been  omitted  would  have  little  insight  into  the 
trend  of  their  civilization.  They  could  not  expect 
to  understand  the  present  issues  if  they  had  no  in- 
sight into  the  history  of  the  development  of  those 
issues. 

“ Students  who  have  paid  most  attention  to  the 
course  of  study  in  academies  and  colleges  have  been 
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impressed  with  the  peculiar  value  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage as  a branch  of  study  for  English  speaking 
peoples.  They  have  taken  note  of  the  difference 
between  the  colloquial  vocabulary  and  the  vocabu- 
lary used  for  the  expression  of  elevated  thoughts  or 
sentiments  and  have  understood  the  peculiar  reason 
why  Latin  is  so  important  in  the  schools  of  England 
and  the  United  States.  They  have  also  taken  note 
of  the  general  reason  which  makes  Latin  essential 
to  higher  studies  in  all  modern  civilized  countries. 
The  language  of  the  Romans  is  the  language  of 
the  political  and  civil  organization  of  individuals 
into  institutions,  and  these  constitute  our  civiliza- 
tion. For  the  most  part,  the  words  expressing 
civil  and  political  relations  in  all  languages  of 
Europe  are  Latin. 

“ In  view  of  these  considerations  it  is  obvious 
that  schools  for  secondary  and  for  elementary,  as 
well  as  for  higher,  instruction  suffer  injury  if  a 
rule  excluding  Latin  from  the  course  of  study  is 
rigidly  enforced. 

“ Still  another  consideration  must,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind.  While  there  are  social  castes  in 
all  countries  of  Europe,  and  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  separate  the  children  of  these  castes  and 
educate  them  in  different  schools,  this  is  not 
possible  in  America.  The  children  of  the  poor 
people  have  the  same  opportunities  here  that  the 
children  of  rich  people  have  to  improve  their 
condition  and  to  obtain  directive  power  if  they 
make  the  same  outlay  of  industry  and  intellectual 
preparation.  It  is  therefore  distasteful  to  an 
American  public  to  suggest  an  organization  of 
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education  by  which  one  class  of  schools  shall 
educate  the  laboring  people  and  those  intended 
for  careers  in  humbler  walks  of  life,  while  a dif- 
ferent kind  of  school  shall  be  provided  for  the 
rich  and  for  the  children  of  the  powerful  in  the 
land.  A system  of  schools  professedly  intended 
for  the  working  classes,  and  a course  of  study 
omitting  those  branches  which  give  directive 
power,  would  quickly  and  properly  fall  into  dis- 
repute in  the  United  States.” 


William  T.  Harris. 


Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington , D.  C- 
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MIGUEL  ZURICALDAY,  ’99. 

IN  reply  to  a letter  asking  for  some  recollections 
of  Miguel  Zuricalday,  one  of  his  former  teach- 
ers has  kindly  sent  us  the  following  letters : 

To  the  Rev.  Moderator  of  the  Fordham  Monthly  : 

Your  request  to  write  a little  account  of  Miguel 
Zuricalday,  who  died  last  Good  Friday,  after  an 
illness  of  little  over  a month,  is  for  me  a pleasant, 
and  at  the  same  time  a sad  task;  pleasant,  for  I 
loved  him  very  much  and  would  do  anything  for 
his  sake ; sad,  for  it  is  the  chronicling  of  the  taking 
away  of  one  whose  young  life  was  full  of  promise. 
Yet  I cannot  be  sorry  that  he  has  been  called  from 
sadness  to  joy,  from  exile,  home,  lest  I should  merit 
the  slight  rebuke  given  to  the  sorrowing  apostles 
when  our  Lord  foretold  to  them  His  passing:  “If 
you  loved  me,  you  would  be  glad  that  I go  to  the 
Father.”  So  for  the  sake  of  the  dear  little  fellow 
I loved  so  well,  I shall  do  what  I can,  though  I fear 
my  poor  memory  will  not  furnish  me  with  many 
data. 

I met  “Zuri,”  as  we  called  him  then,  in  the 
autumn  of  ’92.  He  had  just  returned  for  his  second 
year  at  St.  John’s.  He  was  a red-cheeked,  stout 
little  chap  then,  and  he  would  be  laughed  at  who 
would  prophesy  his  dying  of  consumption  and  so 
early.  He  had  an  independent,  “don’t-care”  air 
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about  him  that  won  me  from  the  first,  though,  as  I 
found  out  later,  under  this  apparent  “don’t-care,” 
there  was  a lot  of  “do-care.”  This  is  rather  an  en- 
igmatical way  of  putting  it,  but  I’m  sure  those  who 
knew  “Zuri”  will  catch  my  meaning.  Notwith- 
standing his  independence,  he  was  most  respectful 
to  his  superiors,  a favorite  with  all  his  companions, 
did  what  he  thought  was  right,  and  expected  no 
favors.  It  never  bothered  him  how  well  other  boys 
were  liked,  but  with  regard  to  himself  he  resented 
all  partiality,  so  much  so  that  the  surest  way  to 
drive  “Zuri”  from  you  was  to  patronize  him,  to 
strive  to  win  him.  At  play  he  was  a lively,  impul- 
sive boy,  and  not  infrequently  forgot  the  little  reg- 
ulations of  the  Division,  that  are  really  trying  to 
boy  nature,  but  are  more  really  necessary  to  keep 
them  within  bonds  and  teach  them  habits  of  self- 
restraint.  Yet  in  the  faults  he  committed  there 
was  seldom  or  never  any  malice,  and  he  always 
took  his  punishment  laughingly,  would  prefer  to 
take  it  to  being  let  off. 

When  I first  met  him  he  had  the  reputation  of 
being  a good  little  worker  and  very  studious,  and, 
during  the  years  I was  with  him,  he  but  added  to 
his  reputation.  He  was  not,  however,  very  fond  of 
reading,  but  so  obedient,  so  remarkably  docile  was 
he  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  make  known  to 
him  the  wealth  of  enjoyment  that  lies  in  a good 
book.  A few  readings  from  Hawthorne’s  “Snow 
Image,”  etc.,  Irving’s  “Sketch  Book”  and  Kings- 
ley’s “Heroes”  and  kindred  books,  served  to  give 
my  boys,  “Zuri”  especially,  a taste  for  reading;  and 
many  a dreary  holiday  in  winter  time  that  would 
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otherwise  have  seemed  interminably  long, 
passed  pleasantly  and  profitably.  Thus,  almost 
from  the  beginning  of  our  acquaintance  dates 
‘‘Zuri’s”  fondness  for  reading,  Irving  and  Scott 
being  his  favorites.  Only  last  summer  the  long 
days  were  passed  in  reading  Blackmore’s  “Lorna 
Doone,”  and  a few  of  the  least  known  of  Scott’s, 
“The  Betrothed,”  “Count  Robert  of  Paris,”  etc. 
Three  or  four  good  books  could  keep  “Zuri”  going 
for  months ; he  didn’t  skip  and  was  a slow  reader. 
The  places  described  were  present  to  his  mind’s 
eye,  the  characters  lived  for  him ; so  after  reading  a 
story  he  talked  as  if  he  had  been  on  the  scene  and 
had  known  the  characters  personally. 

In  every  day  life  “ Zuri  ” was  a close  observer 
and  took  great  pleasure  in  noting  the  ways  and 
doings  of  his  fellow  students,  and  if  asked  could  hit 
off  their  characters  in  a few  pithy  wrords.  But  he 
was  never  uncharitable  and  rarely  applied  this 
analyzing  process  to  his  boy  friends  or  the  members 
of  the  faculty.  He  wasn’t  what  the  boys  call  a 
“ sore-head  ” and  had  little  use  or  sympathy  for 
those  thus  afflicted.  Good  and  bad,  rain  and  shine, 
success  and  failure,  he  took  most  philosophically. 
He  was,  best  of  all,  a pure  boy.  His  love  of  purity 
made  him  break  off  a friendship,  of  three  years  stand- 
ing, though  it  was  only  some  months  later,  when  the 
former  friend  was  expelled,  that  we  prefects  learned 
the  cause  of  the  falling  out. 

Except  for  a six  months’  sojourn  at  the  Jesuits 
College  of  Vaugirard,  Paris,  “ Zuri  ” spent  the 
eight  years  of  his  boarding-school  life  at  Fordham. 
Before  coming  to  Fordham,  he  spent  a year  or  so 
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in  the  Preparatory  Department  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier’s,  N.  Y.  City.  He  loved  St.  John’s  very  much 
but,  like  many  another,  his  love  was  brought  out  and 
perfected  by  separation.  It  was  in  the  fall  of  ’95 
that,  at  the  wish  of  his  father,  he  left  Fordham,  and 
went  to  Paris.  The  opening  of  the  second  term  of 
’95-96,  found  him  once  more  at  Fordham.  I can- 
not begin  to  describe  the  delight  he  experienced  at 
getting  back  to  dear  old  St.  John’s.  You’d  imagine 
from  the  way  he  ran  about  examining  everything, 
and  his  joy  at  finding  the  place  the  same  old  place, 
that  he  had  been  absent  for  years.  I doubt  if  an 
exile  from  Erin,  returning  to  the  scenes  and  friends 
of  his  childhood,  after  years  of  waiting  and  longing 
for  the  “ould  dart,”  could  have  shown  more  joy 
than“Zuri.”  His  travelling,  though  it  put  him 
back  a little  in  his  classics,  did  him  a world  of 
good  and  deepened  his  love  and  appreciation  of 
Fordham  and  its  inmates.  It  did  for  him  what  the 
years  after  graduation  do  for  the  old  boys,  his  com- 
ing back  to  Fordham  was  a coming  home. 

I’m  afraid  this  little  account  is  outgrowing  its 
littleness,  however  I have  little  more  to  add.  The 
docility,  studiousness,  respect  for  authority  and  love 
of  discipline  that  characterized  the  Third  Division 
little  boy  were  found  intensified  in  the  big  boy  of 
Second,  and  the  youth  or  young  man  of  First 
Division,  and  would  have  won  for  the  man  the 
honor  and  esteem  of  his  fellows,  no  matter  what  his 
calling  in  life.  But  God  did  not  will  him  to  play  a 
part  on  the  world’s  stage.  He  was  satisfied  with 
the  careful  preparation  and  called  him  to  make 
another  of  the  throng  that  clad  in  white  robes  fol- 
low the  Lamb  whithersoever  He  goeth. 
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The  details  of  “ Zuri’s”  sickness  I have  in  aletter 
from  himself,  dated  February  28th.  Should  the  Rev. 
Moderator  wish  it  I shall  send  it  to  him  as  “Zuri’s  ” 
last  contribution.  Of  his  death  I only  know  that 
it  was  what  his  life  and  our  knowledge  of  the  mercy 
and  goodness  of  God  would  lead  us  to  expect,  a 
most  happy  one — a fitting  close  to  a life  well  spent. 
May  every  Fordham  boy  who  reads  these  lines  die 
as  peacefully,  as  happily,  as  well  prepared. 

Amans  Amicus. 

Following  is  the  letter  above  referred  to,  giving 
the  details  of  Miguel’s  sickness.  His  teacher  says : 

“The  following  letter  ‘Zuri’  began  in  ink,  but 
the  effort  with  the  pen  was  too  much  for  him,  so, 
after  a line  or  two,  he  had  to  use  a lead  pencil.” 

New  York  City,  Feb.  28,  1899. 
Dear  Mr. : 

I suppose  you  are  anxious  to  know  how  I am 
getting  along,  and  there  is  no  one  to  tell  you. 
Well,  let  me  tell  you  all  about  it.  Two  weeks 
before  the  10th  of  February  I began  to  get  head- 
aches, and  felt  not  altogether  myself — felt  some- 
thing like  this  writing  looks,  but  I tried  to  pull 
along,  thinking  they  would  pass  and  I could  keep 
on  my  course  of  studies.  At  last  at  four  o’clock 
one  morning  I woke  up  and  suddenly  coughed  and 
expectorated  so  generously  that,  surprised,  I got  up 
and  lit  a candle.  I was  spitting  blood.  I kept  on 
my  feet  for  two  days,  but  on  the  night  of  the  9th 
there  was  no  sleep.  Daylight  revealed  three 
lagoons  of  blood  in  my  room.  Without  breakfast, 
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Mass  or  anything,  I tumbled  into  the  Infirmary. 
The  doctor  was  there  immediately,  and  declared  he 
would  not  be  responsible  for  my  life  if  I attempted 
to  go  home.  I now  got  scared  for  the  first  time. 

I had  never  dreamt  I was  in  such  a critical  condi- 
tion. I was  put  to  bed  immediately,  and,  I need 
not  tell  you,  Brother  Stimer  took  good  care  of  me ; 
he  was  at  my  side  always.  I spat  blood  three  times 
more.  The  last  time  it  was  rising  to  the  inch 
mark  in  the  pail.  Since  then  I have  seen  no  more 
blood. 

I was  in  the  infirmary  till  the  17th.  All  that 
week,  you  know,  there  was  a great  blizzard,  still 
my  father  came  up  every  day.  The  17th  was  a 
sunny,  balmy  day,  and  the  doctor  said  I could  go 
home.  Brother  Stimer  said  he  would  go  with  us, 
my  father  and  myself,  and  I can’t  imagine  my  get- 
ting home  if  he  had  not  come.  He  stuffed  his 
pockets  well  with  medicine.  When  we  got  to  the 
head  of  the  stairs  leading  to  the  front  door  he 
picked  me  up  and  carried  me  down.  There  we  got 
into  a carriage  that  took  us  to  the  station.  At  the 
station  the  Brother  carried  me  down  the  stairs,  and 
during  the  run  in  to  the  city  he  was  giving  me 
whiskey  and  medicine  all  the  time.  I got  home, 
as  they  say,  “like  a rag.’’  There  I was  put  to  bed 
immediately. 

Brother  Stimer  has  come  to  see  me  a few  times. 
My  trunk  was  packed  and  sent  home,  and  I sup- 
pose some  one  else  will  get  my  room.  A doctor 
comes  to  see  me  every  day,  but  I am  very  weak, 
and  still  spend  my  days  in  bed.  In  two  or  three 
weeks,  when  1 am  strong  enough,  I am  going  to 
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South  Carolina.  I got  yours  and  Mr.  B.’s  letter, 
sent  me  from  Fordliam.  Tell  Mr.  B.  I thank  him 
for  his  kind  letter,  but  cannot  answer  him  to-day. 
I have  told  you  all  there  is  to  tell,  so,  hoping  for 
one  from  you, 

I remain  ever  yours, 

Miguel  A.  Zuricalday. 

“To  keep  ‘Zuri’  from  tiring  himself  by  writing 
long  letters,  I sent  him  half  a dozen  postals  ad- 
dressed to  Woodstock,  as  I wished  to  keep  posted 
on  the  progress  of  his  sickness.  He  used  but  three. 
The  following,  dated  March  3d,  was  the  last  I got : 
“Dear  Mr. : 

“Received  yours  and  Mr.  B.’s.  I thank  you  for 
the  great  interest  you  take  in  me.  To-day,  First 
Friday,  Father  Cardella,  S.J.,  gave  me  communion 
at  noon,  as  I am  making  the  nine  Fridays.  Father 
Lamb,  S.J.,  was  here  to  see  me  yesterday.  Since  I 
wrote  to  you  I am  much  weaker,  and  do  not  get  up 
as  much  during  the  day  as  I used  to.  I have  had 
a fever,  day  and  night,  for  two  days,  of  102°. 

“ I shall  use  the  next  postal,  perhaps  to-morrow,  at 
the  latest  the  next  day. 

“ I am  yours, 

“Miguel  A.  Zuricalday. 

“The  next  postal  never  came;  instead  I got  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Zuricalday,  Sr.,  acknowledging  my 
answer  to  this  postal,  and  telling  me  that  ‘ Zuri  ’ was 
not  able  to  write  any  more.  Father  Lamb,  S.J., 
sent  me  the  news  of  ‘Zuri’s  ’ death,  March  31st.  The 
details  of  that  peaceful  and  happy  death  I shall 
look  for  in  the  coming  Monthly.” 
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There  is  little  more  to  be  added.  The  details  of 
his  death-bed  are,  we  think,  too  sacred  to  appear 
here.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  his  last  moments 
were  in  keeping  with  his  life,  and  that  the  “Angel 
of  Death”  found  him  not  unprepared.  Reguiescat 
in  pace. 

MASS  FOR  MIGUEL  ZURICALDAY. 

On  Wednesday,  April  12th,  a solemn  requiem 
Mass  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  Miguel  A.  Zuri- 
calday,  was  celebrated  by  Reverend  Father  Rector, 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  New  York. 
It  was  attended  by  the  Senior  class  in  a body  and 
by  many  of  the  students,  who  wished  to  testify  in 
this  manner  their  sorrow  and  respect  for  their  de- 
ceased school-mate.  On  their  return  from  the 
Easter  holidays,  the  members  of  his  class  received 
Holy  Communion  for  the  deceased. 

RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  SENIOR  CLASS 
OF  ST.  JOHN'S  COLLEGE,  FORDHAM,  N.  Y., 
APRIL  ix,  1899. 

Feeling  deeply  the  sad  death  of  our  dear  friend 
and  classmate,  Miguel  Zuricalday,  we,  the  Senior 
class  of  St.  John's  College,  have  met  on  this 
eleventh  day  of  April  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1899, 
to  take  action  on  our  sad  loss  and  offer  to  the  be- 
reaved family  of  our  departed  classmate  our  heart- 
felt sympathy  and  condolence.  Be  it  therefore 
Resolved , that  we  attend  in  a body  the  requiem 
Mass  to  be  sung  in  the  Church  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  on  Wednesday,  April  12th;  be  it  also 
Resolved , that  we  hear  Mass  and  receive  Holy 
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Communion  for  the  departed  soul  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Month’s  Mind  ; be  it  also 

Resolved , that  we  as  a class,  and  individually, 
ever  cherish  the  memory  of  one  so  near  and  dear  to 
us  and  remember  him  in  our  most  earnest  prayers  ; 
be  it  also 

Resolved , that  a copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
signed  by  each  member  of  the  class,  and  be  pre- 
sented to  the  parents  of  our  departed  friend,  and 
that  they  be  published  in  the  Fordham  Monthly. 

Unanimously  adopted  and  signed  by  the  Senior 
class,  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  April 
11,  1899. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


THE  GLEE  CLUB  CONCERT. 

THERE  are  occasions  when  the  laudator  tem- 
porzs  acti  is  perforce  speechless.  They  are 
rare,  it  is  true.  It  is  difficult  to  convince 
him  that  the  people  of  his  day  and  the  things  they 
did  were  inferior  to  their  successors  of  to-day  and 
the  achievements  of  a later  generation.  Therefore, 
his  silence  on  the  recurrence  of  annual  events  is 
deeply  significant.  And  it  is  worth  noting  that 
he  was  strangely  silent  the  evening  of  the  Glee 
Club  concert  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  April  19.  I 
can  vouch  for  it,  for  I am  normally  one  of  the  loud- 
est of  these  laudatores  and  have  a faculty  for  find- 
ing others  of  my  kind,  with  whom  I may  “ rail 
against  our  mistress,  the  world  ” and  anything  and 
everything  else,  except  our  own  old  times.  But  I 
was  in  no  mood  to  rail  that  evening,  and  even  had 
I been,  I could  have  found  nobody  to  keep  me  com- 
pany. It  was  unquestionably  the  most  successful 
affair  of  its  kind  that  the  Fordham  boys  have  ever 
given.  I felt  proud  of  them  and  I am  sure  there 
was  not  an  old  boy  there  who  did  not  share  my 
sentiments. 

To  be  sure  there  were  not  many  there.  I saw 
forty  or  fifty  familiar  faces.  There  was  a generous 
sprinkling  of  the  younger  men,  men  who  show  a 
praiseworthy  disposition  to  take  up  the  work  which 
so  many  of  their  elders  seem  anxious  to  shirk.  But 
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the  verdict  in  which  all  concurred  was  that  it  was  a 
splendid  success.  I could  not  but  contrast — I con- 
fess, with  a twinge  of  envy — this  brilliant  gather- 
ing with  the  modest,  nay,  less  than  modest  efforts 
of  the  “Glee  Club  ” of  other  days.  An  impromptu 
“ show  ” in  the  gymnasium,  without  formality, 
without  pretensions  of  any  kind,  was  the  most  am- 
bitious flight  we  ever  attempted.  And  now — but 
enough  about  this  ; it  is  hardly  ad  rem. 

As  to  the  concert  itself,  it  was  more  than  success- 
ful. There  may  be  some  so  misguided  as  to  object 
to  my  relegating  it  to  a secondary  place,  but  it  can- 
not be  helped.  So  much  stress  has  been  laid  on 
the  social  features  of  the  affair  that  the  artistic  fea- 
tures must  perforce,  give  way.  But  there  was  no 
reason  for  even  apparently  slighting  the  musical 
programme  on  this  occasion.  It  could  well  have 
stood  by  itself.  The  Glee  Club,  particularly,  was 
in  splendid  form,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  ren- 
dered its  numbers  was  inspiriting.  The  medley 
and  the  burlesque  interlude,  “The  Grasshopper,” 
were  particularly  well  done.  In  the  latter  piece, 
Mr.  Fassett  took  Mr.  McCormick’s  place  and  Messrs. 
Tierney,  Clark  and  Wade  sang  their  parts  with 
even  more  spirit  than  before.  Mr.  O’Gorman’s 
songs  were  well  received,  as  was  also  the  quartette, 
Messrs.  Tierney,  Brant,  Shanahan  and  York,  who 
gave  Dudley  Buck’s  “Annie  Laurie,”  with  skill 
and  feeling.  The  Mandolin  Club  was  at  its  best  in 
Schubert’s  “ Serenade,”  and  the  Banjo  Club  in 
“ The  Darkies’  Patrol.”  “ The  Spirit  of  Liberty,” 
too,  by  the  Banjo  and  Mandolin  Clubs,  was  well 
rendered.  The  particular  hits,  however,  were  made 
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by  Mr.  Rowan’s  piano  solo  and  Mr.  Fassett’s  “coon” 
songs.  “ Coon  ” songs  are  the  vogue  now  and  Mr. 
Fassett  sings  them  well.  The  audience  seemed  to 
appreciate  this  fact  and  encored  him  repeatedly. 
The  concert  reflected  a deal  of  credit  on  the  direct- 
ors of  the  club,  Mr.  McDonnell,  S.J.,  and  Prof. 
Halm,  and  the  success  testifying,  as  it  did,  to 
much  patient  labor,  must  have  been  very  gratifying 
to  them. 

It  is  refieshing  to  note  that,  although  there  were 
so  few  alumni  present,  many  of  those  few  attended 
at  great  inconvenience  to  themselves.  Dr.  Joseph 
P.  Walsh,  ’90,  came  on  from  Philadelphia  that 
evening,  although  he  had  to  return  early  the  next 
morning.  Hon.  Martin  H.  Glynn,  ’94,  and  Joseph 
F.  Farrell  came  from  Albany,  and  others  came  from 
less  remote  points.  It  would  be  well  if  some  nearer 
home  would  take  an  equal  interest  in  our  affairs. 

And  now  a word  or  two  about  those  to  whose 
efforts  was  due  the  striking  success  of  the  affair, 
and  without  whose  assistance  indeed,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  of  achievement.  I speak  of  the 
Committee  of  Alumni  who  had  assumed  the  man- 
agement of  the  financial  and  social  features  of  the 
entertainment.  They  had  labored  incessantly — in- 
deed, had  their  own  personal  interests  been  in- 
volved, they  could  not  have  thrown  themselves  into 
the  work  with  greater  fervor.  There  have  been 
those — and  there  are  still — who  are  inclined  to 
accuse  our  Alumni  of  apathy  in  regard  to  the  col- 
lege and  her  affairs.  It  is  true  that  spirit  does  pre- 
vail to  some  extent,  and  many  of  our  men  individ- 
ually show  a deal  of  coldness  and  indifference. 
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But  in  view  of  the  splendid  work  of  the  committee 
on  this  concert,  nobody  can  predicate  it  of  the 
Association  as  a body.  To  be  sure,  looking  over 
the  list  of  committeemen  one  sees  the  same  names 
that  are  associated  with  almost  every  effort  of  the 
Alumni,  for  our  circle  of  energetic  workers  is  very 
small.  We  are  obliged  to  fall  back  on  them  again 
and  again.  Did  every  Alumnus  show  the  zeal  and 
enthusiasm  of  such  men  as  Rev.  Father  O’Dwver, 
Drs.  Butler,  Aspell  and  Dunn,  and  Arthur  McAlee- 
nan,  Gerald  Barry,  J.  V.  Morrisse  and  those  others 
who  contributed  so  largely  to  the  success  of  this 
affair,  there  would  be  no  cause  of  complaint.  Al- 
though my  utterance  is  unofficial,  I think  I may 
safely  say  that  in  congratulating  the  committee  on 
its  magnificent  work,  I am  voicing  the  sentiments 
of  the  faculty,  the  students  and  the  Alumni,  alike. 

COMUS. 

A CORRECTION. 

Through  some  inadvertence,  the  name  of  Mr. 
Gerald  J.  Barry  was  omitted  from  the  list  of  the 
Alumni  Committe,  in  charge  of  the  late  Glee  Club 
Concert.  Dr.  Butler,  President  of  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation, wishes  us  to  call  attention  to  this  mistake, 
which  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  since  Mr.  Barry 
was  one  of  the  most  generous  and  unsparing  in  his 
efforts  to  make  the  concert  the  success  which  it 
proved  to  be. 

A NOTEWORTHY  EVENT. 

Fordham  within  the  memory  of  the  past  few 
years  has  been  taking  gigantic  strides  towards 
the  fore-tront  of  American  universities.  She  had 
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been  adding  to  herself  those  little  accessories, 
which  go  to  make  student  life  more  enjoyable  and 
attractive.  First  the  Glee  Club  organization  was 
started  upon  a successful  career.  Then  she  saw  the 
introduction  of  the  academic  cap  and  gown  into 
her  halls.  And  now  comes  the  institution  of  the 
annual  class  banquet  in  years  after  graduation.  The 
honor  belongs  to  the  class  of  ’97  in  adding  to  the 
list  this  newest  custom  for  the  Fordhamite  of  the 
future  to  follow.  It  may  be  true  that  graduating 
classes  at  Fordham  are  smaller  numerically  than  at 
some  other  institutions,  but  the  fact  has  been  re- 
cently demonstrated  that  they  are  nowise  lacking 
in  that  enthusiasm  and  esprit  de  corps  which  should 
be  the  pride  of  college  bodies. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  make  instance  of  a few 
lessons  that  can  be  drawn  from  this  reunion.  It 
was  manifested  by  the  gathering  together  of  ’97, 
that  sectional  feelings  can  be  forgotten  and  that 
union  can  reign  where  once  sat  supreme,  discord 
and  strife.  It  served  to  keep  alive  as  by  no  other 
means,  the  friendships  and  associations  formed  in 
college  days ; and  to  put  new  life  and  spirit  into 
those  bonds  which  have  been  known  to  last  through 
life.  In  view  therefore  of  these  facts,  it  was  indeed 
a happy  thought  that  caused  a meeting  some  weeks 
ago  to  decide  that  a class  reunion  and  banquet 
should  be  held,  and  that  the  same  should  become  a 
fixture  in  the  annual  calendar  of  the  men  of  ’97. 

After  attention  had  been  paid  to  a repast  pro- 
vided with  rare  elegance  by  Host  Muschenheim  of 
“The  Arena,”  twelve  happy  “ninety-sevenites  ” 
draw  back  from  the  festive  board  and  prepared  for 
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the  literary  exercise  that  was  appointed  to  follow. 
Mr.  Joseph  F.  Shea  assumed  charge,  and  proved  in- 
deed a capital  toastmaster.  Letters  were  read  from 
Rev.  T.  J.  Campbell,  S.J.,  President  of  the  College,  • 
and  from  Rev.  P.  O’Reilly,  S.J.,  Professor  during 
the  senior  year,  expressing  regret  at  their  inability 
to  attend,  and  approving  most  heartily  of  the  new 
movement.  Mr.  Walter  H.  Martin,  who  was  ex- 
pected to  be  present,  was  unable  to  appear  owing 
to  illness.  Mr.  Martin’s  absence  was  the  more  re- 
gretted from  the  fact  that  his  name  was  on  the  list 
of  speakers.  Messrs.  Kelley,  Murphy,  Cassidy,  and 
Monahan  were  absent  through  pressure  of  duties 
elsewhere.  Mr.  John  F.  Gaynor  could  not  be 
definitely  located. 

The  chairman,  after  a few  introductory  remarks, 
then  presented  Mr.  George  V.  Grainger,  who  had 
been  chosen  to  answer  the  toast,  “ The  Old  Days.” 
George  has  a strong  point  in  looking  backward,  and 
in  a very  graceful,  thoughtful  effort  reviewed  the 
days  of  our  college  course.  The  Freshmen,  Sopho- 
more, Junior  and  Senior  years  were  in  turn  taken 
up,  and  the  bright  side  and  the  shady  side  of  each 
recalled.  Our  former  professors  were  remembered, 
and  with  them,  their  little  oddities  of  word  and 
deed.  “Ourselves,”  too,  came  in  for  a share  of  these 
good  reminiscences.  It  would  have  been  difficult, 

I think,  for  anyone  to  have  handled  more  tactfully 
than  George  did,  these  memories  of  days  that  are 
dead. 

Mr.  P.  Paulding  Brant,  in  speaking  to  the  toast, 
answered  with  a most  ingenious  talk  on  “ Fordham 
and  her  Influences.”  The  ingenuity  and  origin- 
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ality  of  the  response  consisted  in  this,  that  for  each 
of  the  letters  of  the  word  “ Fordham,”  Mr.  Brant 
had  chosen  a virtue  whose  initial  letter  corresponded 
to  some  one  of  the  seven  letters  of  “ Fordham.” 
“ Thus,”  he  said,  “ F signifies  fortitude — in  with- 
standing and  repelling  attacks  that  are  to  be  made 
on  our  position  ; O,  obedience — to  the  dictates  of 
conscience  and  to  the  principles  instilled  by  Alma 
Mater ; R,  religion  ; D,  devotion — to  the  interests 
of  our  college  ; H,  hope — for  successful  careers,  and 
for  a continuance  of  the  happy  custom  we  have 
begun  this  evening  ; A,  ardor — in  prosecuting  those 
duties  upon  which  depend  success  ; M,  manliness. 
These  qualities,”  continued  Mr.  Brant,  “ are  what 
Fordham  gives  to  her  sons  when  on  her  eldest  have 
been  bestowed  her  full  gifts  as  she  bids  them  a last 
farewell,  when  they  are  leaving  her  protecting 
hearth.” 

Mr.  J.  Francis  Quinlan,  of  Boston,  in  a few 
cogent  sentences  recounted  events  as  they  have 
shaped  themselves  for  him  since  entering  the  por- 
tals of  the  law  at  Harvard.  Jack  gave  again  a proof  of 
his  unfailing  loyalty  to  his  class,  in  attending,  with 
no  little  inconvenience,  their  first  annual  banquet. 
He  was  accordingly  voted  a large  apportionment  of 
goodwill  and  esteem  for  his  choice  of  ’97’s  reunion,  as 
over  against  the  behest  of  academic  duties. 

Mr.  Andres  B.  Crosas,  than  whom  none  is  better 
fitted,  followed  with  an  interesting  and  instructive 
discourse  upon  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  new 
made  colony  of  Porto  Rico.  “ It  is  only  just,”  be- 
gan the  speaker,  “that  in  the  midst  of  our  gay 
assembly,  we  should  turn  for  a moment  to  thoughts 
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serious,  and  consider  what  tremendous  possibilities, 
military  glory  and  the  possession  of  a huge  empire 
have  laid  at  the  doors  of  the  American  Republic. 
It  is  with  all  modesty,  too,  that  I confess  having  a 
lively  interest  in  the  future  of  our  new  West  Indian 
dependency.’’  Mr.  Crosas  then  went  on  to  portray 
vividly  Porto  Rican  society  as  it  was,  as  it  is,  and 
as  it  ought  to  be,  if  indeed,  any  beneficial  results 
are  to  be  looked  for  under  the  American  dispensa- 
tion. Mr.  Crosas  brought  his  address  to  a timeless 
close  amid  tumultuous  applause. 

Mr.  Morris  W.  Clarke  presided  at  the  piano  in 
his  customary  efficient  manner.  Music  rolls 
from  his  wizard  fingers  in  any  quantity  or  quality 
the  audience  may  desire.  A few  rousing  old  college 
songs,  rendered  in  right  lusty  fashion,  served  to 
awaken  the  slumbering  echoes.  The  ’97  Quartette, 
Messrs.  Grainger,  Shea,  McDonnell  and  Brant, 
brushed  up  the  old  melodies  that  used  to  ring  rich 
and  clear  across  the  campus  at  Fordham.  Mr. 
Clarke  gave  in  fine  style  some  of  his  own  composi- 
tions, and  further  entertained  the  class  to  rag-time 
arrangements  of  “ The  Star  Spangled  Banner,” 
“ Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee,”  and  several  other 
equally  solid  productions.  There’s  only  one  Morris 
Clarke,  and  ’97  thinks  that  one  is  all  right  ! 

But  let  me  not  close  without  making  mention  of 
Mr.  J.  Tufton  Mason,  ’98,  who  was  the  guest  of  the 
evening.  Mr.  Mason  made  a pleasant  speech  in 
which  he  evidenced  the  feeling  of  cordiality  and 
good  fellowship  existing  between  the  classes  of  1897 
and  1898.  He  felt  it  his  duty,  voicing  also  thereby 
the  sentiments  of  his  classmates,  to  compliment 
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the  men  of  ’97  on  the  institution  of  the  new  custom, 
from  which  much  good  was  to  be  derived.  Mr.  Mason 
contributed  in  other  wise  materially  to  the  success 
of  the  occasion.  It  needs  no  public  expression  in 
these  columns  to  testify  to  the  genuine  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  with  which  Mr.  Mason’s  presence  was 
hailed,  not  on  account  of  his  own  personal  charm 
of  manner  alone,  but  as  proof  that  the  entente 
cordiale  which  should  obtain  between  ’97  and  ’98, 
actually  exists. 

The  proceedings  terminated  with  cheers  for 
Fordham  and  for  everybody  else.  The  following 
were  present : 

Messrs.  P.  Paulding  Brant,  Andres  B.  Crosas, 
James  J.  Donovan,  George  B.  Hayes,  Robert  E.  Mac- 
Donnell,  Joseph  F.  Shea,  Morris  W.  Clarke,  John 
T.  Delaney,  George  V.  Grainger,  John  P.  Joyce, 
J.  Francis  Quinlan,  James  A.  Wilson,  of  the  Class 
of  ’97,  and  Mr.  J.  Tufton  Mason,  of  the  Class  of  ’98. 

Octavus,  ’97. 
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FORDHAMENSIA 

— “ Murder  will  out,”  is  a saying  as  old  as  it  is 
true.  Some  evenings  ago,  one  of  our  ball  players 
retired  to  his  room  after  the  afternoon  practice.  He 
was  tired,  of  course,  hence,  instead  of  betaking 
himself  to  his  books,  he  at  once  tumbled  into  bed, 
and  before  long  had  fallen  into  a deep  sleep.  While 
employed  in  this  very  pleasant  occupation,  the  bell 
rang  summoning  the  students  to  the  college  dining 
hall.  The  prefect  of  the  corridor  made  the  round 
of  the  corridor  to  see  that  all  had  started  for  the 
dining  room,  to  which  the  bell  was  calling  them. 
He  found  our  noble  athlete  in  bed  fast  asleep.  The 
latter  was  roused  from  his  deep  slumbers,  but  no 
sooner  had  he  become  semi-conscious  than  his  old 
instinct  for  more  sleep  rushed  to  the  front,  and  our 
hero  suddenly  remembered  that  he  was  afflicted 
with  a severe  headache.  Hence  addressing  himself 
to  the  good  prefect,  whose  kindness  and  simplicity 
he  had  so  often  abused  in  the  past,  he  said:  “ Par- 
don me,  sir,  but  may  I have  late  sleep  this  morn- 
ing? ” “ Why  do  you  wish  to  have  late  sleep  this 

morning,  Frank  ? ’’  interrogated  the  prefect.  “Be- 
cause, sir, ’’said  the  ingenuous  youth, “ I have  a very 
severe  headache.”  “ Well,  Frank,”  replied  the  pre- 
fect, “ You  may  have  late  sleep,  but  you  will  have 
no  supper.”  “ No  supper,  sir  ? Why,  what  time  is 
it?”  “It  is  just  6:30  p.  M.,  my  boy;  there’s  the 
second  bell  now  calling  the  boys  to  supper.”  “ Oh  ! 
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I beg  pardon,  sir  ; I thought  it  was  morning.  I’ll 
be  down  in  a moment.’’  The  youth’s  headache 
seemed  to  suddenly  pass  away  when  the  idea  that 
it  was  evening  and  not  morning  dawned  upon  him. 
The  prefect  smiled  “ at  a’  that,”  and  made  a mental 
note  of  the  fact  for  future  use;  for  many  a time  and 
oft  had  that  “ headache  ” played  a conspicuous  part 
in  getting  late  sleep  from  that  kind-hearted  prefect. 
No  mention  has  been  made  of  “ headache  ” since 
that  unfortunate  slip  of  our  noble  second  baseman. 

HOW  JIM  WAS  CAUGHT. 

I like  old  sayings.  They  represent  and  contain 
the  concentrated  wisdom  and  experience  of  the 
past.  There  is  another  old  saying  I should  like  to 
quote  here,  and  it  is  : “ It’s  a long  road  that  has  no 
turn.”  I mean  this  to  apply  not  to  Jim,  nor  to  the 
“ and  a’  that,  and  a’  that  man  ” of  the  last  Month- 
ly, but  to  myself.  Now,  as  nearly  every  road  has 
a turn  somewhere  or  other,  and  consequently 
changes  its  course,  so  I,  following  “ the  even  tenor 
of  my  way,”  had  hoped  to  pass  the  present  year  in 
peace  and  obscurity,  and  had  almost  succeeded  in 
doing  so,  when  suddenly  something  happened  which 
placed  the  light  that  had  hitherto  been  under  the 
bushel  upon  the  candlestick  in  full  view  of  all.  It 
came  to  pass  in  this  way.  Sometime  ago  the  Rev- 
ernd  Moderator  of  the  Monthly  sent  the  following 
verse  from  Ovid  to  the  class  to  have  it  translated  : 

“Si  rota  defuerit,  tu  pede  carpe  viam  ! ” 

Now  in  plain  English  these  Latin  words  mean'. 
If  your  wheel  be  wanting,  or  if  you  don’t  happen  to 
have  a wheel,  walk  it,  or  make  the  journey  on  foot. 
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This  is  the  meaning  that  some  of  the  fellows  gave 
to  it.  Many  attempted  poetical  translations  of  the 
verse,  but  these  were  either  too  long,  or  too  far  from 
the  sense  to  be  of  much  value  in  literature.  Hence 
they  were  put  in  the  waste  basket.  With  regard  to 
these  same  translations  that  were  thus  put  out  of 
the  way,  we  beg  leave  to  remark  that  coming 
generations  of  men  will  never  know  what  they 
were  saved  from.  Well,  I too,  tried  my  hand  at 
verses,  and  I had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  they  pleased  my  professor  both  for  their  close- 
ness to  the  original,  and  especially  for  their  brevity. 
On  another  page  of  this  excellent  Monthly  of  ours 
you  will  find  many  specimens  of  the  other  fellows’ 
translations  of  the  above  verse  of  Ovid  ; I give  my 
own  here,  not  because  they  are  inferier  to  the 
others,  but  because  if  they  be  not  put  in  here , they 
won’t  be  put  in  at  all.  And  it  will  not  do  to  have 
literature  lose  by  their  omission. 

Here  are  some  of  the  sparks  that  my  poetical 
hammer  struck  from  the  flint  of  that  verse  of  the 
lachrymose  Ovid : 

1 —  If  thy  wheel  should  crack, 

Get  down,  and  walk  back. 

2 —  Should  your  wheel  balk, 

Get  down  and  walk. 

3 —  If  thy  wheel  break, 

To  thy  two  legs  take 

4 —  Should  thy  wheel  fail  thee, 

Walk  ! Nit  will  ail  thee. 

Of  course  it  does  not  look  well  in  me  to  say  that 
the  professor  was  pleased  with  these  versions  of 
mine,  and  that  he  both  read  them  to  the  whole 
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class,  and  praised  me  highly  for  these  gems  of 
thought.  It  occurred  to  me  then,  of  course  it  was 
vanity  pure  and  simple,  but  it  did  occur  to  me 
that  as  : 

“ Full  many  a gem  of  purest  ray  serene 

The  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear  ; ” 

So  in  my  mind  tho’  hitherto  unseen 

Lay  many  a gem  as  bright  indeed  and  rare. 

Well,  be  that  as  it  may!  but  what  I wish  to  state 
here  and  now  is  that  I have  been  yclept  a wit  from 
then  till  now.  Why?  Because,  as  some  worthy 
puts  it : “brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit ; ’’  or  as  I put  it: 

Who  much  doth  write  in  little  bit 
Of  space,  is  well  yclept  a wit. 

But  now  to  come  to  the  point.  A good  thing, 
like  black  murder,  will  out.  My  light  could  not 
lie  hidden  any  longer.  It  must  illumine  and  warm 
all  about  it.  Well,  it  got  to  the  ears  of  the  editors 
of  this  Monthly  that  I was  possessed  of  poetical 
talent  of  no  small  value.  Hence  it  was  not  long 
before  I received  an  invitation  to  call  upon  that 
venerable  body  of  scribes  (though  not  Pharisees). 
The  evening  they  sent  for  me,  they  were  making 
an  “ investigation  ” in  the  reading-room  of  Senior 
division.  The  gentlemen  received  me  kindly  and 
just  as  kindly  told  me  how  difficult  they  found  it  to 
get  matter  for  their  Monthly;  they  had  heard  that 
I had  suddenly  shown  the  talent  that  was  in  me  in  a 
remarkable  way,  and  regretted  that  the  light  had 
not  burst  upon  the  community  at  a much  earlier  date. 
After  this  preamble  by  the  senior  member  of  the  board, 
I was  very  considerately  requested  to  consider  my- 
self a member  of  the  board  for  the  future,  and  to 
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furnish  them  at  once  with  a specimen  of  my  talent 
— something  that  would  be  an  ornament  to  the 
pages  of  the  Monthly.  Of  course  I was  very  much 
surprised  at  these  unforeseen  honors  that  were  thus 
being  heaped  upon  me.  I readily  promised  to  do 
something,  not  that  I really  intended  doing  the 
work  myself,  but  hoped  that  I would  be  able  to 
inveigle  some  simple  Soph,  into  writing  the 
thing  for  me  as  I had  often  done  before.  I there- 
fore expressed  the  desire  that  they  should  assign 
me  a subject  about  which  to  build  up  this  body  of 
verse.  They  pondered  the  matter  over,  and  as  a 
result  of  this  pondering,  one  of  the  members  gave 
forth  this  scintillation;  “Write  on  this  subject: 
“ How  Jim  was  caught.”  “ And  who  may  Jim  be  ? ” 
I asked.  They  told  me,  and  I smiled.  “And  how 
was  he  caught  ? ” was  my  next  query.  They  told 
me,  and  I again  smiled,  for  I had  had  a hand  in  the 
catching  of  the  said  Jim.  “All  right,”  I said,  “I 
will  do  the  best  I can.”  I then  returned  to  my 
room.  That  same  night  I endeavored  to  get  several 
of  the  Juniors  and  Sophs,  interested  in  that  subject 
but  to  no  purpose,  all  had  too  much  to  do,  hence  I 
myself  was  caught,  and  I had  to  simply  turn  up  my 
poetical  sleeves  and  get  to  work.  But  now,  Mr. 
Manager,  before  I give  the  result  of  some  hours  of 
hard  thinking  and  hard  writing,  let  me  say  to  you 
and  to  others  who  belong  to  your  club  that,  if  you 
can  do  better  than  I,  get  out  your  pretty  little  ham- 
mer and  strike  hard  ; but  if  you  can  not,  then  go  to 
your  room,  take  up  your  saucepan,  and  make  me  a 
fine  rarebit,  and  while  you  are  cooking  it,  let  me 
sing  to  you  how  Jim  was  caught. 
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Not  more  than  two  short  months  ago 
There  was  a concert  there  below 
Within  the  Waldorf’s  fairy  hall— 

A concert  grand  and  splendid  ball, 

A great  swell-troop  of  singers  gay, 

Old  Georgetown’s  sons  of  blue  and  grey, 

From  far  Potomac’s  banks  came  forth 
To  cheer  and  warm  the  chilly  North. 

From  Washington  thro’  Baltimore 
They  come  along,  two  score  or  more. 

O’er  Schuylkill’s  sluggish  streams  they  passed, 
O’er  Jersey’s  flats  they’re  flying  fast ; 

And  now  their  Southern  eyes  can  see 
The  giantess  of  liberty. 

The  Empire  city  soon  will  fall 
A victim  to  their  merry  call. 

They’ve  come  to  sing  and  show  the  land 
The  qualities  of  their  choice  band. 

From  ever3T  side  come  young  and  old  ; 

To  great  and  small  the  seats  are  sold  ; 

And  scarcely  room  is  left  to  stand 
To  hear  this  concert  truly  grand. 

The  word  sent  forth  from  every  side 
Into  these  classic  shades  did  glide. 

Hence  every  lad  would  fain  have  gone 
To  cheer  for  every  Georgetown  son  ; 

To  hear  spectators  loudly  shout 
Their  “ encores  ” to  these  singers  stout. 

Yes,  every  music-loving  son 

Herein  resolved  to  see  the  fun 

Brought  to  their  door  from  Washington. 

Alas  ! Alas  ! we  could  not  go 
To  see  this  truly  glorious  show. 

Here  we  must  sit  ’mid  classic  nooks 
And  thumb  in  silent  grief  o’er  books; 

And  think  it  hard  for  us  to  be 

Thus  kept  at  home  from  Georgetown’s  glee. 

We  boys  veere  wrong,  the  powers  were  right 
For  keeping  us  at  home  that  night ; 
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For  it  was  not  our  holiday — 

That  boon  belonged  to  blue  and  grey. 

But  boys  are  boys  ; they  fun  can  find 
E’en  though  their  feet  and  hands  you  bind  ; 
E’en  out  of  darkness  light  they’ll  bring, 

E’en  in  their  tears  they’ll  try  to  sing. 
Untrammelled  they  from  circumstance 
They’ll  mourn  and  sing,  they’ll  cry  and  dance  : 
Hurrah  for  us  ! we  boys  are  gay 
Whatever  cross  hangs  o’er  our  way. 

We  may  be  felled  by  many  a blow, 

But  up  we  jump  and  on  we  go  ! 

Hence  though  at  home  we’re  forced  to  sit 
To-night,  we’ll  make  the  most  of  it. 

Now  in  our  midst  there  lives  forsooth 
A handsome  and  ingenuous  youth, 

Whose  heart  was  set  upon  that  ball  ; 

But  when  he  could  not  go,  to  all 
He  moaning  told  his  poignant  grief, 

In  hope  somewhere  to  find  relief. 

All  pitied  him  and  sought  to  impart 
Some  balm  to  his  poor  wounded  heart. 

“ Yes,  they  would  go  that  very  hour, 

And  wring  consent  from  higher  power, 

That  some  at  least  should  go  to  town. 

Their  long  expectaut  hopes  to  crown 
In  listening  to  the  carols  gay 
Sung  by  the  boys  in  blue  and  grey. 

So  off  they  hied,  and  soon  returned 
With  word  their  wishes  were  not  spurned. 

Still  only  few  of  them  might  go 

And  none  but  they  the  fact  should  know.  ” 

These  wags  informed  our  candid  youth 

That  they  were  going,  and  in  truth 

That  he  was  of  the  chosen  few 

For  whom  their  ardent  words  did  sue. 

Ah  ! six  o’clock  now  loudly  booms 
From  the  old  tower  ; to  their  rooms 
They  must  quick  speed  and  don  the  best 
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And  costliest  broad-cloth  in  their  chest. 

“ Our  dress,  ” they  say,  “ must  faultless  be 
If  we  would  go  to  yonder  glee  ; 

Our  tie,  our  collar,  shirt  and  all 
Must  be  in  keeping  with  yon  ball. 

And  when  our  dress  is  made  with  taste 
Let’s  to  the  dining-hall  make  haste  ; 

For  all  of  us  must  ready  be 
To  catch  the  train  for  Georgetown’s  glee.” 
With  hasty  words,  Jim  thanks  ‘‘  the  few  ” 
And  thinks  them  all  staunch  friends  and  true. 
Then  hurrying  to  his  room  and  chest, 

To  take  therefrom  his  very  best 
Of  suits,  he  learns  to  his  dismay 
That  that  prized  suit  is  far  away 
In  city  home.  Jim  cursed  his  fate 
And  swore  he  surely  would  be  late. 

“ Woe  ! woe  is  me  ! what  shall  I do  ? 

The  hardest  luck  doth  me  pursue  ! 

Oh,  yes,  I’ve  got  it  now,”  he  said. 

“ I’ll  hasten  to  my  dear  friend  Ned  ; 

And  beg  by  all  that  friendship  owes, 

To  lend  me  his  best  suit  of  clothes.  ” 

So  up  he  runs,  and  soon  returns 
With  everything  ; and  now  he  burns 
With  eagerness  to  quickly  bound 
Into  the  clothes  he  just  had  found. 

He  hastened,  but  the  more  he  sped, 

With  small  advance  he  forged  ahead  ; 

For  e’en  with  all  his  care,  the  tie 
Persistently  would  go  awry  ; 

And  when  all  seemed  to  be  secure, 

Away  went  something  else  for  sure, 

He  now  tugs  with  his  cuffs,  and  more 
Than  once  his  buttons  sought  the  floor. 

At  last  he  thinks  he’s  doing  well, 

When  suddenly  the  supper  bell 
Rings  out  the  hour  for  one  and  all, 

To  seek  the  College  dining-hall. 
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“ Confound  it ! I shall  sure  be  late  ! 

It  is  my  luck,  it  is  my  fate  ! 

There,  jump  into  these  dainty  shoes, 

They  are  the  best  I’ve  got  to  use. 

Tie  fast  these  strings  ; there’s  one  at  last ! 
Now  make  the  other  just  as  fast.” 

“ You’re  late,  you’re  late  ! ” he  seemed  to  hear 
This  shouted  into  either  ear. 

“ Great  Jove  ! ” he  cried,  “ that  string  is  broke  ; 
This  would  a saint  in  heaven  provoke  ! ” 

So  after  troubles  infinite, 

He  got  that  suit  to  snugly  fit. 

And  now  a hasty  glance  at  all, 

Into  the  mirror  on  the  wall, 

He  smiles,  and  thinks  a stunning  show 
He’ll  make  in  that  great  throng  below. 

His  gloves  are  found  ; the  hat  is  here, 

Which  he  has  worn  but  once  this  year. 

“ At  last  this  troublous  toilet’s  done, 

And  to  the  dining-hall  I’ll  run.” 

Below  the  ‘‘  chosen  few  ” prepare 
A royal  welcome  for  him  there. 

For  every  man  in  senior  yard, 

Has  been  informed  of  the  canard, 

Yes,  e’en  the  friend  who  lent  the  clothes, 

That  fit  him  so  from  head  to  toes, 

Has  joined  the  league  and  done  his  best, 

To  press  the  joke  with  all  the  rest. 

Expectant  they  can  scarcely  eat, 

Lest  circumstances  bring  defeat 
To  plans  well  laid  ; at  last  arrives 
The  smiling  guest.  Each  one  contrives 
To  be  at  every  point  prepared, 

To  loudly  cheer  at  him  they’ve  snared. 

A brilliant  sight  in  very  truth, 

Was  after  all  this  radiant  youth. 

He  little  thought  when  thro’  the  door 
Hexame,  the  very  clothes  he  wore 
Would  bring  him  disappointment  sore. 
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Hence  when  he  stepped  within  the  hall, 

A deafening  shout  went  up  from  all, 

For  small  and  big  applaud  and  roar, 

While  Jim  stood  gaping  at  the  door, 

The  more  they  cheered,  the  more  he  gazed, 

He  looked  like  one  already  dazed. 

At  last  he  saw  John  St.  John’s  face, 

All  radiant  in  his  distant  place — 

Bright  as  the  moon  with  joy  untold, 

At  thoughts  of  how  poor  Jim  was  sold. 

At  last  the  truth  began  to  dawn 
Upon  Jim’s  mind  ; he  had  been  drawn 
Into  an  ambush,  and  was  caught. 

He  saw  it  now,  and  silent  sought 
His  wonted  place,  accustomed  chair, 

And  nursed  that  suit  with  special  care. 

The  concert’s  o’er  ; the  ball  begun, 

In  Waldorf’s  hall  was  full  of  fun  ; 

And  G.  T.  ’s  sons  who  sang  so  fine, 

Have  long  since  reached  their  classic  shrine. 

In  St.  John’s  Hall  a youth  is  known, 

Who  wiser  since  that  night  has  grown. 

The  joke  was  planned  in  boyish  glee  ; 

At  first  the  truth  Jim  failed  to  see, 

But  when  he  saw,  he  laughed  as  loud 
As  any  in  that  boisterous  crowd  ; 

And  gave  his  hand  to  everyone, 

Who  part  had  ta’en  in  that  same  fun. 

J.  E.  T. 

— Our  new  grand  stand  is  at  length  under  way, 
the  lumber  has  been  drawn  and  the  work  already 
begun.  It  is  also  the  intention  of  the  athletic  com- 
mittee to  lay  out  a quarter  mile  cinder  track  as  soon 
as  the  grand  stand  is  completed. 

— The  Base  Ball  Association  sent  telegrams  re- 
cently congratulating  Georgetown  and  Holy  Cross 
on  their  successes  thus  far  on  the  diamond. 
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— The  elegant  and  valuable  writing  pen  with  the 
mother-of-pearl  handle  was  won  by  B.  McKenna 
of  Second  Division.  The  pen  netted  the  Reserves 
a neat  sum. 

— The  Reserves  present  a fine  appearance  in  their 
new  suits.  Manager  Mitchell  has  secured  games 
with  some  of  the  strongest  teams  in  the  city,  and 
interesting  contests  may  be  looked  for  on  all  Sun- 
days, and  on  days  on  which  the  ’Varsity  plays  away 
from  the  college. 

— The  question  argued  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Debating  Society  on  April  16th,  was:  “Resolved 
that  the  standing  army  of  the  United  States  should 
be  increased  to  one  hundred  thousand  men.” 
Messrs.  Toohey  and  Downes  argued  the  affirmative 
of  the  question  ; Messrs.  O’Neill  and  Dunnigan,  the 
negative.  Mr.  Higney,  the  vice-president  of  the 
society,  reserved  his  decision.  The  Reverend  Mod- 
erator, Father  Macksey,  S.J.,  awarded  the  debate  to 
the  negative. 

At  the  following  meeting  of  the  society,  Messrs. 
Coady  and  Dunnigan,  for  the  affirmative,  KiFoe 
and  O’Gorman  for  the  negative,  argued  the  ques- 
tion : “ Resolved  that  capital  punishment  should 
be  abolished.”  No  decision  was  given. 

— The  Dramatic  Association  will  present  Sheri- 
dan’s “ The  Rivals,”  on  the  evening  of  May  10th, 
Rev.  Father  Rector’s  feast-day.  “The  Rivals” 
was  given  before  by  the  Association  on  Thanksgiv- 
ing night,  and  was  a decided  success.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  cast  : Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  John  A. 
Dillon,  ’00  ; Captain  Absolute,  Joseph  Tobin,  ’99  ; 
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Faulkland,  James  Duffy,  ’99;  Bob  Acres,  Thomas 
Gaffney  Taaffe,  ’90  ; Sir  Lucius  O’Trigger,  Maurice 
J.  O’Gorman,  ’00 ; Fag,  Richard  V.  Harrington, 
’oi ; David,  Charles  J.  Wade,  00  ; Coachman,  Law- 
rence J.  Clancy,  ’02. 

— The  following  literary  effusion  was  picked  up 
in  the  “ Quad  ” the  other  day.  As  may  be  gathered 
from  its  perusal,  the  writer  has  undoubtedly  poetic 
genius. 

“ The  violet  loves  the  sunny  bank, 

The  cowslip  loves  the  lea  ; 

The  scarlet  creeper  loves  the  elm, 

But  I love  only  thee.” 

For  obvious  reasons  we  omit  the  poet’s  name. 

— The  New  York  Journal , in  speaking  of  the 
New  York-Fordham  game,  made  the  remark  that, 
“ Pitcher  McKenna  would  bear  watching.”  This 
is  literally  true,  all  the  games  that  Mr.  McKenna 
has  pitched  thus  far  our  opponents  spend  so  much 
time  in  watching  his  curves,  that  they  rarely  think 
of  hitting  at  one. 

— Everybody  is  congratulating  everybody  else  on 
the  fine  work  of  the  ’Varsity,  and  with  reason.  It 
is  certainly  an  unalloyed  pleasure  to  sit  in  the 
grand  stand,  and  witness  such  baseball  as  we  were 
presented  with  in  the  Seton  Hall  and  Boston  Col- 
lege games. 

Apropos  of  the  Boston  game,  Tierney  demon- 
strated that  he  has  not  yet  forgotten  the  rule  of 
“ One,  two,  three.’’  Two  hits  in  eight  innings  was 
excellent  pitching. 

— Through  the  kindness  of  Rev.  Father  Cryan, 
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S.J.,  the  students  and  faculty  of  St.  Joseph’s  Semi- 
nary, Dunwoodie,  have  been  presented  with  season 
tickets  for  all  the  home  games. 

Henry  P.  Downes,  ’oo. 

RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  SOPHOMORE 

CLASS  OF  ST.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE,  FORDHAM, 
NEW  YORK. 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  God,  our  Father,  to  take  to 
Himself  the  mother  of  our  esteemed  class- 
mate, Thomas  Anglim,  and 

Whereas,  While  we  bless  the  hand  of  God  we  neverthe- 
less feel  how  sad  it  must  be  to  our  dear  class- 
mate : 

Resolved , That  we  receive  Holy  Communion  in  a body 

for  the  repose  of  her  soul  : moreover  be  it, 
Resolved , That  we  send  a copy  of  these  words  of  condo- 
lence to  our  afflicted  class-mate,  and  that  they 
be  written  in  our  class  records  and  printed  in 
the  Fordham  Monthly. 

f Edward  F.  Joyce. 

Committee  of  Sophomore  Class  - Joseph  Sinnott. 

( Rich.V.  Harrington. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 

— The  reputation  of  the  Division,  for  veracity,  is 
at  stake,  since  two  of  our  number  have  been  obliged 
to  appear  before  notaries,  bringing  with  them  two 
witnesses  to  swear  to  the  following  facts  : First, 
that  the  said  members  are  alive ; and,  secondly, 
that  they  are  the  persons  whom  they  represent 
themselves  to  be.  To  the  first  fact,  none  can  bear 
witness  better  than  the  prefects. 

— The  baseball  season  opened  on  March  25th, 
with  a game  between  the  Invincibles  and  the  Tyros. 
The  latter  proved  “ easy  ” for  the  Invincibles. 
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Score,  17-0.  J.  McLaughlin  did  some  clever  work 
in  the  box  for  the  Invincibles. 

— Although  several  games  were  played  during 
the  month  with  the  Actives  and  various  scrub  teams 
from  First  Division  who  came  over  looking  for 
amusement  and  “ sass,”  but  returned  without  either, 
the  official  season  for  the  Invincibles  opened  with  a 
trip  to  College  Point,  L.  I.,  where  they  met  the 
Academics  of  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  College.  On  ac- 
count of  the  wretched  condition  of  the  grounds, 
both  teams  fielded  poorly.  The  daring  base-run- 
ning of  the  Invincibles  was  the  feature  of  the  game. 
Score  : 

Invincibles  . ..0240  12  000  1 — 19 

Academics  ...0110  7700  o — 16 

— On  April  23d,  the  Invincibles  defeated  the 
Lynwood  A.  C.  of  Brooklyn.  W.  Murray  played 
a fine  game  at  second  base. 

Score : 

Invincibles  ...50001233  x — 14 

Lynwood  A.  C.  .20201100  o — 6 

— An  interesting  game  took  place  Sunday,  April 
9th,  between  the  Pretenders  and  the  Knockers,  for 
the  title  and  paraphernalia  of  the  Actives.  The  re- 
sult was  in  favor  of  the  Knockers  by  a score  of 
22-0.  After  the  game,  the  Knockers  reorganized 
under  the  name  of  Actives,  and  elected  Ed.  O’Brien 
manager,  and  A.  Cunningham  captain. 

— After  several  defeats  at  the  hands  of  the  strong 
Invincibles,  the  Actives  began  the  season  of  outside 
games  with  the  Senecas,  whom  they  defeated. 
Score,  20-8. 

— The  tollowing  is  the  schedule  of  the  Invin- 
cibles : 
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April  22.  Academics 

23.  Lynwood  A.  C. 

26.  Trinity  School 
29  Victors  at 

30.  Arlington  Juniors 


at  Ciasson  on-the-Sound. 

at  Fordham. 


at  College  Point,  L.  I. 

at  Fordham. 


May  3.  Open. 

6.  Fanwood  A.  C. 

7.  Hamilton  Grange 

13.  Mt.  Vernon  High  School 
17.  Oakland  Juniors 
20.  Academics 
24.  Open 


at  Westchester, 
at  Fordham. 


at  Mt.  Vernon. 


at  Fanwood. 
at  Fordham. 


June  3.  Englewood  Field  Club 
14.  Oakland  Juniors 
17.  Mt.  Vernon  High  School 


Charles  J.  Murn. 


ST.  JOHN’S  HALL. 


— We  are  all  very  grateful  to  Rev.  Father  Rector 
for  his  kind  extension  of  our  Easter  vacation.  We 
enjoyed  the  extra  day  immensely. 

— Spring  is  here  again, and  with  it  come  improve- 
ments for  our  hall.  The  long  looked  for  extension 
of  our  baseball  field  seems  about  to  be  realized. 
Work  has  begun.  May  it  continue ! A quasi 
grand  stand,  or  Central  Park  settees,  will  soon  be 
put  in  place,  and  now  players  and  visitors  will  be 
able  to  witness  our  games  with  greater  comfort  and 
pleasure.  The  gymnasium  has  been  refitted  with 
new  Indian  clubs  and  dumb-bells,  and  also  a Mol- 
ine striking  bag,  platform  and  a first-class  5x6 
mattress.  The  Indian  clubs  are  especially  well 
patronized  by  members  of  the  baseball  team. 

— Our  annual  play  will  take  place  about  June 
10th.  We  are  in  hopes  of  a great  success. 

— We  all  sympathize  with  Gerald  Beaumont  on 
the  loss  of  his  grandfather,  who  died  during  the  past 
month.  Many  prayers  were  said  and  Masses  were 
offered  for  the  repose  of  the  departed  soul. 
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— Baseball ! Baseball ! Baseball  is  in  the  air,  it  is 
almost  everywhere.  Everybody  talks  of  it.  Every- 
body playes  it. 

The  Tyros  have  been  made  up.  They  are : 
A.  Ewald,  p ; S.  McLaughlin,  2d  p ; R.  Cabrera,  c 
and  1st  base  ; E.  Lopez,  c and  1st  base  ; H.  Degnon, 
2d  base  ; F.  Siggins,  ss  ; G.  Haffey,  3d  base ; W. 
Hinchliffe,  1 f ; T.  Kiernan,  c f ; J.  McGovern  and 
J.  Murray,  r f.  Subs : G.  Beaumont,  H.  Hoyt. 
Frank  Siggins  Captain. 

Here  is  the  schedule  of  the  games  : 

April. 

Sat.  8.  Vastos(De  la  Salle  Institute)  at  Fordham 

“ 15.  St.  Francis  Xavier  Acad.  “ “ 

Sun.  16.  Vastos  (De  la  Salle  Institute)  “ “ 

Wed.  19.  Trinity  School 

Sun.  23.  Monicas 

Wed.  26.  St.  Joseph’s  Institute 

Sun.  30.  Loyola’s 

May. 

Sat.  6.  St.  Joseph’s  Institute 

Tues.  9.  Seniors 

Thurs.  11.  Seton  Hall 
Sat.  13.  St.  Francis  Xavier’s 

Sun.  14.  Loyola’s 

Sat.  20.  St.  James 

Sun.  21.  Sacred  Heart  Academy  at  Classon 

Sat.  27.  St.  John’s  College  (B’k’lyn)  at  Fordham 

June. 

Sun.  4.  St.  Michael’s  “ “ 

Sun.  11.  Sacred  Heart  Academy  at  Classon 

Sun.  18.  Post-Graduates  at  Fordham 

New  suits  have  been  purchased.  They  are  fine 
ones,  and  the  Tyros  look  very  handsome  and  for- 
midable in  them. 

— The  first  game  played  on  our  field  was  one  be- 
tween the  Invincibles  and  the  probable  Tyros,  which 
resulted  in  a defeat  for  the  latter.  Score,  16-0. 
The  Invincibles  must  remember  they  played  the 


at  Westchester 
at  Fordham 

i ( < ( 
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probable  Tyros,  not  the  Tyros  as  they  now  are. 
The  second  game  was  with  the  Vastos,  of  De  la 
Salle  Institute.  Score,  Tyros  29,  Vastos  3.  A. 
Ewald  pitched  an  excellent  game  for  the  Tyros  and 
was  well  supported.  The  batting  of  our  team  was 
excellent. 

— Defeated  by  the  Tyros,  the  Vastos  thought  it 
well  to  play  the  return  game  with  the  Reserves. 
The  Reserves  were  ready,  and  an  easy  victory 
crowned  their  work.  Score,  Tyro  Reserves  19, 
Vastos  6.  Our  young  left  hand  twirler,  L.  Maguire, 
pitched  the  game  for  the  Reserves,  and  his  delivery 
was  very  effective. 

— On  Wednesday,  April  19th,  the  Tyros  defeated 
a team  from  Trinity  school,  23-11.  Though  weak- 
ened by  the  absence  of  some  of  the  regular  players 
our  boys  did  splendid  work,  both  at  the  bat  and  in 
the  field.  Sunday,  April  23d,  witnessed  the  best 
game  of  the  season.  The  Monicas,  much  older  and 
stronger  than  the  Tyros,  endeavored  to  win  a game 
from  the  latter,  but  their  efforts  were  in  vain.  The 
Tyros  had  on  their  new  suits,  their  batting  and 
fielding  clothes,  and  they  defeated  their  opponents 
easily.  Score,  12 — 6.  A.  Ewald  pitched  well,  very 
well,  and  received  excellent  support.  W.  Hinch- 
liffe,  E.  Lopez,  R.  Cabrera,  and  F.  Siggins  carried 
off  the  fielding  honors.  Altogether  we  have  a very 
strong  team,  the  strongest,  it  is  believed,  in  years. 
Each  man  seems  to  be  in  the  right  place,  and  ev- 
eryone works  from  start  to  finish. 

— We  must  not  omit  a notice  of  the  Minims  and 
the  Minim  Reserves.  Both  these  teams  are  in  good 
form,  and  both  have  already  won  games  from  strong 
opponents.  W.  H.  Hoyt,  ’02. 

Note. — Students  are  urged  to  send  their  Monthlies  home.  Envelopes  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Business  Managers,  also  from  Charles  Mum  on  Second  Divi- 
sion, and  William  Hinchllffe  on  Third.  A two  cent  stamp  will  suffice,  if  the  en- 
velopes are  not  sealed. 
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AMONG  THE  OLD  BOYS. 


[It  is  the  desire  of  the  Editors  that  this  department  be  a full  and  complete  monthly 
record  of  the  doings  of  our  Alumni.  Our  readers  are  therefore  requested  to  send 
to  the  Historian  of  the  Alumni  Association,  in  care  of  the  MONTHLY,  any  items  of 
news  concerning  old  students  which  may  come  to  their  notice.] 

WE  give  elsewhere  a detailed  account  of  the  re- 
union of  the  class  of  ’97.  It  was  a very 
happy  inaguration  of  what  will,  we  hope, 
become  a general  custom.  We  announced  several 
months  ago  that  a similar  gathering  of  the  class  of 
’84  was  contemplated,  this  being  the  fifteenth  anni- 
versary of  graduation.  It  was  found  to  be  impos- 
sible to  get  the  men  together  at  the  time,  however, 
so  it  was  deferred  until  later  in  the  year.  Word 
has  since  reached  us  of  a proposed  reunion  of  the 
class  of  ’89,  to  be  held  at  the  college  during  com- 
mencement week.  Up  to  the  hour  of  going  to  press 
no  definite  plan  had  been  arranged  for  it,  but  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  say  more  of  it  in  our  next  issue. 
We  hope  that  these  announcements  will  rouse  other 
classes  to  action.  The  custom  deserves  to  be  per- 
petuated. 

The  wedding-bells  that  have  been  ringing  so  con- 
stantly since  Easter,  have  more  than  once  sounded 
an  appeal  to  Fordham  ears.  On  Wednesday,  April 
I 9,  they  rang  in  Brooklyn  for  one  who  was  a famil- 
iar figure  here  but  a few  years  ago,  William  A.  Fer- 
guson, ’94.  “ Sam,”  as  he  was  familiarly  known, 
was  a familiar  figure  on  the  football  and  baseball 
field  and  on  the  stage,  and  his  name  was  equally 
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familiar  to  readers  of  the  Monthly.  He  is  a law- 
yer, practicing  in  New  York,  and  is  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  Alumni  Association.  The  bride 
was  Miss  Mary  F.  McCafferty,  of  Brooklyn,  New 
York.  Another  Fordham  man,  John  Rogers,  who 
was  in  residence  here  several  years  ago,  was  mar- 
ried Tuesday,  April  4,  by  “ the  Paulist  Fathers,” 
as  our  informant  expressed  it,  although  he  failed  to 
tell  us  how  many  were  needed  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony. However,  we  wish  them  both  all  happi- 
ness. 

About  a dozen  Fordham  men  and  some  two  or 
three  hundred  others  gathered  at  the  Catholic  Club, 
West  Fifty-ninth  Street,  New  York,  on  Palm  Sun- 
day evening  to  listen  to  a lecture  on  Russia,  by  Dr. 
James  J.  Walsh,  ’84.  Dr.  Walsh  visited  Russia 
several  years  ago  to  attend  a medical  congress,  and 
while  there  gathered  the  materials  for  his  lecture. 
His  picture  of  the  people  of  the  Czar  was  a revela- 
tion to  those  who  had  hitherto  viewed  Russia 
through  the  medium  of  sensational  fiction,  and  the 
equally  sensational  and  perhaps  equally  fictitious 
writings  of  George  Kennan,  or  with  the  jaundiced 
eyes  of  him  who  sang  of  “ the  bear  that  walks  like 
a man.”  His  plea  for  Russia  was  well-sustained 
and  convincing;  moreover,  it  was  extremely  inter- 
esting and  held  the  audience  throughout.  Among 
the  alumni  who  attended  were  : Rev.  James  P. 
Fagan,  S.J.  ; Rev.  J.  J.  Lennon  ; Mr.  John  Lunny, 
S.J.  ; Dr.  Butler  ; Dr.  Edward  Aspell  ; Dr.  John 
Aspell  ; and  Arthur  McAleenan. 

We  were  visited  recently  by  “Duke”  Phelan, 
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who  will  be  remembered  chiefly  as  a member  of  the 
football  teams  of  ’91  and  ’92.  He  is  engaged  in 
the  construction  of  the  bridge  over  the  East  River 
at  First  Avenue. 

The  Alumni  Sodality  received  communion  in  a 
body  on  Palm  Sunday.  Among  those  who  were 
present  were  Messrs.  J.  F.  McLaughlin,  Henry 
D.  Purroy,  Peter  L.  Mullalv,  ’71;  William  McCor- 
mick, ’75;  J.  F.  McLaughlin,  Jr., ’93 ; Hugh  Mc- 
Laughlin, ’93 ; Alexander  McLaughlin,  W.  P. 
TaafFe,  James  T.  Fisher,  ’95,  and  P.  P.  Brant,  ’97. 

The  baseball  season  has,  as  usual,  afforded  oppor- 
tunity for  frequent  visits  from  alumni.  They  show 
no  lack  of  interest  in  the  achievements  of  the  team. 
Among  those  who  have  been  seen  at  the  baseball 
games  were  : Dr.  J.  N.  Butler,  ’84 ; Dr.  John  Aspell, 
’82  ; Dr.  J.  J.  Smith,  ’86  ; Dr.  F.  L.  Donlon,  ’88  ; Dr. 
William  E.  Howley,  ’88  ; Rev.  M.  J.  McEvoy,  ’77  ; 
Rev.  William  Murphy,  ’78  ; Messrs.  M.  J.  Swee- 
ney, ’89;  John  Lunny,  S.  J.;  Fairfax  McLaughlin, 
’93  ; Hugh  McLaughlin,  ’93 ; Charles  McCaffrey, 
’93  ; Francis  Kelly,  ’93  ; R.  O.  Hughes,  Daniel  F. 
Kiernan,  ’95  ; Lieut.  Martin,  ’92  ; Messrs.  Brant, 
Crosas,  McDonnell,  Quinlan,  Clarke,  Joyce,  Wilson, 
and  Gaynor,  ’97  ; Messrs.  Mason,  Barry  and  Claffy, 
’98  ; John  Bush  ; Rev.  James  J.  Keane,  ’90  ; Rev. 
John  J.  Barrington,  ’94  ; Charles  Cristadoro  ; James 
T.  Fisher,  ’95  ; John  J.  Byrne,  ’98  ; Charles  E. 
Downes,  ’98 ; Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  ’84. 
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Baseball. 


THE  opening  game  of  the  season  was  played 
here  on  March  29th,  during  a howling  gale. 
Despite  the  cold  weather  and  high  wind  a 
remarkably  fast  and  pretty  game  was  played. 
Fordham  played  very  well,  completing  three  double 
plays  and  batting  like  fiends.  The  Cuban  X Giants 
could  not  hit  McKenna,  but  touched  Mullen  up 
pretty  lively  and,  by  timely  hitting,  won  the  game 
in  the  tenth  inning.  It  was  evident  that  the  low 
temperature  put  a damper  on  their  coaching  for  they 
were  very  quiet.  The  score  was  : 


FORDHAM 
Murphy,  2 b . 
McAllister,  c f 
Lavin,  3b  . . 
Tierney^  1 f . 
Reilly,  1 b . . 
Slattery,  c . 
Cassidy,  ss.  . 
Tobin,  r f. 
McKenna,  p . 
Mullen,  p . . 


A E 

1 1 

o o 
4 1 

2 1 
0 o 

3 1 
3 I 

000 
00021 
o o 1 1 0 


R IB  PO 
005 
2 2 1 
2 2 2 
2 2 5 

1 3 5 

2 3 9 

0 
2 


CUBAN  X GIANTS  R 


W.  Jackson,  c . . . 3 
Grant,  ss  . 1 

C.  Jackson,  3 b . . . 1 

Wilson,  2 b 1 

O. Jackson,  1 f . . . 1 

Perino,  c f 2 

Chamberlain,  ib  . . o 

Nelson,  p 1 

Bolden,  r f 2 


IB  PO  A K 
2821 
2031 
1321 

2330 

1102 
1201 
I 12  o o 
2041 

2IOO 


II  16  30  16  6 


12  14  30  14  7 


Two  base  hits — Tierney,  Cassidy,  Slattery,  Tobin,  Reilly,  C.  Jackson. 
Three  base  hits — Wilson,  Perino  Bases  on  balls — Cuban  X Giants,  12; 
Fordham,  2.  Struck  out  by  McKenna,  3;Mullen,  2;  Nelson,  3.  Wild  pitches, 
McKenna,  1.  Passed  ball,  Slattery.  Double  plays— Fordham,  2 ; Cuban  X 
Giants,  1.  Deft  on  bases — Fordham,  10;  Cuban  X Giants,  13.  Umpire,  Mr. 
Dunnigan. 


A game  in  which  the  batting  averages  of  the 
Fordhams  were  increased  was  played  on  April 
5th,  with  the  Arlington  A.  C. 

Score  by  innings:  123456 

Fordham 3 7 1 17  2 o — 30 

Arlington  A.  C o o 2 0 0 0 — 2 

Batteries:  Cuddy  and  Dolan  ; Courtney  and  Hennes. 
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St.  Peter’s  College  team  was  beaten  in  a six- 
inning  game  on  April  6th. 

Score  by  innings:  123456RHE 

Fordham 22400  x — 8 7 4 

St.  Peter’s 00000  1 — 1 1 10 

Batteries:  McKenna  and  Slattery;  Mullin  and  Dolan;  Dwyer  and 
D.  Behan, 


On  April  8th,  the  first  game  Fordham  played 
away  from  home  was  lost  to  Princeton,  through 
the  inability  of  the  men  to  hit  the  ball  at  the 
right  time,  until  the  ninth  inning,  when  a bat- 
ting streak  developed  that  produced  three  runs. 
McKenna  pitched  a superb  game,  striking  nine  men 
out.  The  score  : 


FORDHAM 
Murphy,  2 b . 
McAllister,  c f 
Lavin,  3 b . 
Tierney,  1 f 
Reilly,  1 b . 
Slattery,  c . 
Wade.r  f . . 
Tobin,  r f . 
Cassidy,  ss  . 
McKenna,  p 


PO 

4 

3 


27 


PRINCETON  R 
Suter,  cf . . . . 0 
Paulmier,  r f . . 1 
Hillebrand,  1 f . 0 
Kafer,  c ...  2 
Chapman,  1 b . o 
Hutchings,  3 b . 1 
Harrison,  p . . 2 
Watkins,  s»  . . o 
Bedford,  2 b . . 1 


8 27  13 


Fordham 00000000  3 — 3 

Princeton  ..  02020011  1—7 


Two  base  hits--McKenna,  Lavin.  Bases  on  balls,  by  Harrison  1 : by 
McKenna,  3.  Struck  out,  by  Harrison,  3 ; by  McKenna,  9.  Wild  pitches, 
McKenna,  2.  Passed  ball,  Slattery.  Hit  by  pitched  ball,  by  McKenna,  3. 
Time  of  game,  1 hour  and  55  minutes.  Umpire,  Hawkins. 


Yale  Law  School  played  a game  here  on  April 
1 2th.  Cuddy  pitched  a fine  game,  having  complete 
control  and  striking  eight  men  out.  The  score  : 


Innings:  1 23456789RHE 

Fordham 40280100  x — 15  12  5 

Yale  Law 1000  1000  1—  3 6 13 


Batteries  : Cuddy  and  Dolan  ; Hill  and  Cunha.  Umpire,  Mr.  Murphy. 
Time.  1 hourand  40  minutes. 

On  the  13th,  the  team  journeyed  to  the  Polo 
Grounds  to  play  the  New  York  League  team,  and 
though  we  were  beaten,  the  team  played  a fine  game. 
Mullen  giving  many  bases  on  balls  and  being 
hit  freely,  retired  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  inning. 
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McKenna  went  in  the  box  in  the  fifth  inning  and 
this  is  what  a New  York  daily  paper  said  : “ Young 
McKenna  went  into  the  box  at  the  start  of  the  fifth 
inning  and  from  that  time  out  the  contest  developed 
into  a real  game.  It  took  McKenna  some  time  to 
warm  to  his  work  and  three  safe  hits  and  two  runs 
were  made  off  him  in  the  first  inning  he  pitched, 
but  for  the  last  four  innings  the  Giants  were  at  the 


youngster’s  mercy,  Grady  making  the  only  safe  hit 
during  that  time.  McKenna  struck  five  Giants 
out,  three  of  them  fanning  in  the  ninth.  He  has 
great  speed,  excellent  control  and  a drop  curve  that 
is  a corker.  He  fields  his  position  too  with  good 
judgment  and  ability.  Mr.  McKenna  should  make 
his  mark  this  season.”  And  then,  in  regard  to  the 
game  the  same  daily  said  in  part  : “ Fordham 
made  eight  errors,  but  still  they  played  a breezy, 
snappy  kind  of  a game  that  will  win  out  for  them 
many  games  if  kept  up.  Cassidy,  Tobin  and  Lavin 
made  pretty  plays,  the  former  making  the  star  catch 
of  the  game,  a high  foul  back  of  third  base.”  The 
score  : 


FORDHAM  R 
McAllister,  c f . 2 
Lavin  3b.  . . o 
Tierney,  1 f . . o 
Reilly,  1 b . . . 1 
Slattery,  c . . . o 
Cassidy,  ss  . . . o 
Wade,  r f.  . . . 1 
Tobin,  2 b ...  1 
Mullen,  p . . . 0 
McKenna,  p . . o 


5 


IB  PO  A E 

2 2 2 0 

2 0 2 0 

10  10 
2 9 0 2 

17  0 2 

0512 
0 10  0 

0 3 3 i 

0001 
0030 


8 27  12  8 


NEW  YORK  R 
Van  Haltren,  cf.  2 
Gradv,  r f . . .3 
Gleason,  2 b . . 3 
Hartman,  3b.  2 
C.  Foster,  If  . . 1 
Warner,  c . . . 3 
Wilson,  ib  . . . 3 
J.  Davis,  ss.  . . o 
Coakley,  p . . . 0 
Doheny,  p . . . 0 


17 


IB  PO  A E 
2 110 
4 2 0 0 

3 4 4 0 

0 12  1 

2 110 
16  12 
3 12  O O 

10  5 0 

IOOO 
0 0 2 1 


17  27  16  7 


Score  by  innings:  123456789 

Fordham 01000010  3 — 5 

New  York 20572001  0 — 17 

Two  base  hits — Gleason,  Wilson,  2.  Three  base  hits — Reilly.  Double 
p’avs — Warner  and  Wilson  ; Davis,  Gleason  and  Wilson.  Base  on  balls, 
off  Coakley,  2 ; off  Doheny,  2 ; off  Mullen,  5 ; off  McKenna,  2.  First  base 
by  errors — New  York,  5 ; Fordham,  6.  Hit  by  pitched  ball,  Davis  and  Hart- 
man by  Mullen.  Struck  out,  by  Coakley,  2 ; by  Doheny,  2;  by  McKenna,  5. 
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Passed  ball,  Slattery.  Wild  pitch,  Doheny.  Left  on  bases.  New  York,  io  ; 
Fordham,  9.  Balk,  Doheny.  Umpire,  G.  Davis.  Time  of  game,  2 hours  and 
10  minutes. 

Seton  Hall  journeyed  here  on  April  15th,  and 
were  beaten.  The  game  was  loosely  played  on  both 
sides,  while  the  batting  of  Fordham  was  strong. 

Score  by  innings:  123456789RHE 

Fordham 42109350  x — 24  18  ij 

Seton  Hall 50000030  o — 889 

Batteries  : Mullen  and  Slattery  ; Cuddy  and  Dolan,  Shendanin,  Melvin 
and  Driscoll.  Umpire,  Dunnigan. 

The  first  shut  out  we  accomplished  this  season 
was  administered  on  April  19th,  to  the  Eastman 
Business  College  team.  Cuddy  completely  fooled 
the  opponents,  giving  but  three  hits  and  striking 
eleven  men  out.  The  score  : 

Innings:  123456789RHE 

Fordham 43421  510  2—22  22  5 

Eastman 00000000  0 — 038 

Batteries  : Cuddy  and  Dolan  ; Porter  and  Manning.  Umpire,  Dun- 
nigan. 

The  Trinity  College  team  was  defeated  by  the 
home  team  on  April  21st,  by  a score  of  16  to  1. 
McKenna  pitched  a fine  game  up  to  the  fifth  inning 
when  he  retired  because  of  a split  finger.  Cuddy 
took  his  place  and  continued  the  good  work.  The 
score : 


Innings:  123456789 

Fordham 51100351  x — 16 

Trinity 00010000  o — 1 


Batteries  : McKenna,  Cuddy  and  Slattery  ; Gleizbrook  and  Sutton. 
Umpire,  Dunnigan. 

Fordham  added  another  victory  to  its  list  by 
defeating  the  team  from  Boston  College.  Tierney 
pitched  his  first  game  for  the  home  team  and  did 
his  work  well,  showing  that  he  is  capable  of  taking 
his  regular  turn  in  the  box.  The  score : 


Innings:  123456789RHE 

Fordham 40002042  x — 12  10  4 

Boston  College 00000000  2 — 278 


Batteries  : Tierney  and  Dolan  ; Pagan  and  Kennedy.  Umpire,  Dun- 
nigan. 

University  of  Vermont  was  defeated  by  the 
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home  team  on  April  26th,  in  an  interesting  game. 
Fine  catches  were  made  by  Tierney  and  Cassidy, 
while  McKenna  pitched  an  excellent  game  giving 
but  four  hits.  Murphy  hit  a terrific  liner  which 
struck  Richmond  in  the  right  arm,  disabling  him 
for  the  rest  of  the  season.  The  score  : 

FORDHAM 
McAllister,  c f 
Lavin  ,3b. 

Murphy,  2 b 
Tierney,  1 f. 

Reilly,  1 b . 

Slattery,  c . 

Cassidy,  ss  . 

Wade,  r f . 

McKenna,  p 


Fordnam. 
Vermont  . 


R 

IB 

PO 

A 

E 

VERMONT 

R 

IB 

PO 

A 

E 

• 3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Stiles,  2b... 

I 

0 

3 

I 

0 

. I 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Aldinger,  c . 

0 

I 

5 

O 

O 

. 0 

2 

3 

2 

I 

Heath,  ss  . . 

O 

I 

2 

2 

O 

. O 

1 

2 

O 

0 

Reed.  3b... 

0 

O 

I 

0 

2 

0 

0 

7 

0 

I 

Hentsel,  1 f.  . 

. 0 

I 

4 

0 

0 

. I 

0 

8 

0 

0 

Wasson,  c f . 

. 0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

. I 

1 

2 

3 

0 

Lee.  r f. 

. 0 

I 

1 

0 

0 

. I 

1 

O 

0 

0 

Wight,  1 b . . 

. O 

0 

6 

0 

I 

. 0 

0 

I 

3 

0 

Richmond,  p. 

. 1 

0 

O 

0 

I 

Oatley,  p.  . . 

. 0 

0 

0 

2 

O 

7 

7 

27 

8 

2 

2 

4 

24 

5 

6 

by  innings: 

1 2 3 

4 5 

6 

7 8 

9 

4 0 

2 

0 0 

x— 

7 

00002000  0 — 2 


Two  base  hits— Fordham,  1.  Three  base  hits— Vermont,  1.  Bases  on 
balls — Fordham.  1;  Vermont.  1.  Struck  out — Fordham.  5;  Vermont,  7. 
Passed  ball,  Aldinger.  Sacrifice  hits — Fordham,  3.  Time  of  game,  1 hour 
and  30  minutes.  Umpire,  Dunnigan. 


The  Reserves  under  the  capable  management  of 
Ed.  Mitchell,  have  played  fine  ball.  The  manager 
has  arranged  a fine  schedule  including  many  games 
away  from  home  with  very  good  teams.  So  far 
they  have  been  very  successful. 


Reserve  score.  April  8th. 

Innings:  123456789  rhe 

Reserves 30000001  o — 455 

All  Collegiate 01000230  11 — 17  13  2 

Batteries  : Horan,  Heide  and  Joyce  ; Hurther  and  Southwick. 

APRIL  21.  123456RHE 

Reserves 41520  x— 12  8 6 

Columbia  Freshmen 100200  32  16 

Batteries  : Siunott  and  Joyce  ; Sarle  and  Cohn.  Umpire, Dillon. 

APRIL  22.  AT  SETON  HALL. 

Score  by  innings:  123456789  rhe 

Reserves 500300000-88  10 

Second  Team,  Seton  Hall 50001102  x—  977 

Batteries  : Seitz  and  Joyce  ; Doyle  and  Crotty. 


APRIL  23.  123456789RHE 

Reserves 13010605  x — 16  n 12 

Spaulding  L.  U 11000014  4 — n n 10 


Batteries:  Horan,  Sinnott  and  Joyce  ; McHugh  and  Nicholis. 


C.  J.  VlON,  ’99. 
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EXCHANGES. 


The  second  competitive  number  of  the  Holy  Cross  Pur- 
ple is  an  excellent  specimen  of  what  matter  should  be 
found  in  a college  paper  and  how  it  should  be  treated.  In 
it  can  be  found  essays  of  real  merit  from  which  some  good 
can  be  derived,  stories  full  of  interest,  and  verses  bright 
and  thoughtful.  “James  Lane  Allen, ’’one  of  the  com- 
petitive essays,  is  beautiful  in  thought,  clean  and  elegant 
in  diction.  Even  allowing  its  one  fault,  which  is  a fall- 
ing off,  a lack  of  climax  at  the  end,  it  will  be  hard  to  beat. 
“ In  Death  Reunited, ’’  and  “Who  Was  Jim?”  are  war 
stories  of  about  equal  merit. 

“Conscience  and  Remorse”  is  an  excellent  piece  of 
verse  in  the  Ml.  Si.  Mary's  Record.  The  other  matter  in 
the  Record  is  below  its  standard. 

The  Holy  Ghost  Bulletin  for  March  is  a very  good  num- 
ber. There  could  be  a little  more  attention  paid  in  it  to 
exchanges  and  college  notes,  but  we  can  overlook  this 
when  we  find  such  praiseworthy  work  in  it  as  is  evident 
in  “Washington’s  Grave”  and  “The  Morality  of  the 
Stoics.”  The  editorials  in  The  Bulletin  are  always  good. 

The  Viatorian  is  always  delicate  and  tasteful.  “Bacon 
as  an  Educator”  is  noteworthy  in  the  March  number. 
The  essay  on  “ Novels  ” is  interesting  and  instructive  de- 
spite its  being  on  such  a threadbare  subject.  The  verse 
in  The  Viatorian  is  of  a high  order, 

James  O'Neill,  ’oo. 
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MAGAZINES  AND  PERIODICALS. 

The  Messenger  of  the  Sacred  Heart  continues  the  in- 
structive historical  article  entitled:  “With  St.  Paul  in 
Rome.”  “Strasburg  Cathedral  and  Clock  ” is  an  inter- 
esting account  of  that  famous  structure  audits  most  re- 
markable of  timepieces,  part  of  which  dates  back  to  the 
year  1352. 

Donohoe's  Magazine  for  April  contains  many  good 
articles.  Prominent  among  these  are  “The  Eternal 
Easter,”  by  Rev.  Thomas  I.  Gasson,  S.J.,  and  “Has 
America  a National  Literature  ? ” by  Brother  Paschal,  O. 
F.  M.  The  illustrations  accompanying  the  former  article, 
are  among  the  most  beautiful  we  have  seen. 

The  first  number  of  the  Spring  Hill  Review  has  reached 
us  and  gives  promise  of  being  a valuable  exchange.  The 
editors  have  placed  for  themselves  a high  standard, 
which  we  hope  they  will  be  able  to  maintain.  We  wish 
the  Review  every  success  and  shall  be  glad  always  to 
welcome  it  to  our  sanctum. 

The  Mission  Helper  of  the  Sacred  Heart  abounds  in 
good  reading  matter.  “The  Dumb  Child”  is  a remark- 
ably beautiful  and  pathetic  piece  of  verse.  It  is  especially 
appropriate  in  a magazine  published  in  behalf  of  the  deaf 
mutes.  Those  who  are  desirous  of  securing  good  reading 
matter  for  their  homes  and  at  the  same  time  aiding  in  a 
noble  work  should  subscribe  for  the  Mission  Helper.  It 
is  published  at  412  West  Biddle  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 


Introduction  to  a Devout  Life.  By  St.  Francis  de  Sales. 
Benziger  Brothers.  Price,  50  cents. 

It  seems  safe  to  say  that  no  Saint  is  more  popular  with 
all  classes  of  people  than  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  the  “Saint 
of  the  World.”  Everything  that  can  command  respect 
and  attract  love  was  to  be  found  in  him — high  rank  and 
a noble  disposition,  great  learning  and  power  of  speech, 
a captivating  grace  of  manner  and  wonderful  power  in  the 
direction  of  souls, — these  have  won  for  him  devout  clients 
from  all  walks  of  life. 

The  book  by  which  he  is  best  known,  and  which  con- 
tains in  the  most  popular  form  the  results  of  his  experi- 
ence in  the  conduct  of  souls  is  the  Introduction  to  a Devoid 
Life.  “ Nothing  is  omitted,  ” says  his  biographer,  “ the 
method  of  meditation,  of  confession,  of  receiving  holy 
Communion,  the  arrangement  of  one’s  day,  the  means  of 
arriving  at  the  different  virtues,  and  the  choice  of  them  ; 
rules  on  the  promotion  of  friendship,  the  kind  and  degree 
of  amusements  to  be  permitted,  the  method  of  dealing 
with  temptations,  advice  as  to  the  renewal  of  one’s  good 
resolutions — the  whole  system  of  the  spiritual  life  is  here 
laid  down  with  a richness  of  experience  and  an  insight 
into  the  heart  which  has  never  been  surpassed.’’  Who 
could  write  more  beautifully  of  devotion  than  he  who  has 
been  called  by  the  Church  the  “ Doctor  of  Devotion  ? ” 


Pictorial  Lives  of  the  Saints.  Published  by  Benziger 
Brothers,  New  York  Price,  $1.00. 

This  new  edition  of  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  apart  from 
its  intrinsic  value,  has  several  qualities  which  especially 
recommend  it.  It  is  well  printed  and  bound,  has  practical 
reflections  for  every  day  in  the  year,  and  is  profusely  illus- 
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trated  ; while  its  low  price  puts  it  within  the  reach  of 
all. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  reading  the  Lives  of 
the  Saints  are  many  and  great.  As  St.  Francis  de  Sales 
used  to  say,  they  are  the  Gospel  in  practice.  The  Saints 
aTe  the  only  true  heroes,  and  by  reading  their  lives  we  be- 
come like  to  them,  for  nothing  is  more  efficacious  than 
example.  No  Christian  household  should  be  without 
such  a book. 


Catholic  Teaching  for  Children.  By  Winifride  Wray. 
Benziger  Brothers.  Price  40  cents.  The  idea  of  this  lit- 
tle book  is  to  combine  a course  of  Christian  doctrine  and 
one  of  scripture  history,  especially  that  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  to  put  the  whole  into  language  such  as  chil- 
dren may  easily  understand.  Everyone  who  has  taught 
catechism  must  have  experienced  how  difficult  it  is  at 
times  to  make  small  children,  and  sometimes  large  ones, 
understand  many  of  the  points  of  Christian  doctrine. 
This  little  book  is  intended  to  obviate  this  difficulty  by 
putting  the  main  points  of  Catholic  teaching  into  the 
simplest  language.  Such  a work  meets  a manifest  want 
and  we  bespeak  for  it  a wide  circulation. 


We  have  received  from  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & St. 
Paul  Railway  Company  a very  convenient  little  Atlas  of 
seven  colored  maps,  including  the  United  States  and  our 
new  possessions  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  all 
up  to  date.  It  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  six  cents  in  postage.  Address  Charles  A.  Brown, 
passenger  agent,  Boston,  Mass. 


Received  from  M.  H.  Wiltzius  & Co. .Milwaukee,  Wis., 
Hoffmann's  Catholic  Directory,  Almanac  and  Clergy  List, 
revised  up  to  April  1,  1899. 
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ADVERTISING  IN  COLLEGE  PUBLICATIONS. 


THERE  are  few  periodicals  that  prove  better  mediums 
for  certain  classes  of  advertisers  than  college  publi- 
cations. In  any  university  or  college  that  is  large 
enough  to  support  one  or  more  college  organs  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  undergraduate  body  spends  a 
tremendous  amount  of  money,  and  it  is  no  more  than 
natural  to  suppose  that  they  will  patronize  those  whom 
they  have  heard  of  most  often.  To  gain  this  acquaintance 
there  is  no  better  method  for  merchants  than  to  utilize 
college  papers  for  advertising. 

Nine  chances  out  of  ten,  the  tailor  who  keeps  the  larg- 
est ad.  running  in  a college  paper  will  become  the  best 
known  in  that  college,  and  hence  have  the  best  trade. 
Similarly,  shoe  dealers,  haberdashers,  etc. 

It  is  surprising  however,  to  see  how  hard  it  is  to  obtain 
advertising  for  this  class  of  papers.  Almost  all  the  adver- 
tisers whom  one  would  think  would  patronize  college 
mediums  absolutely  refuse  to  do  so.  Many  are  the  times 
I have  solicited  advertisements  from  those  whom  I felt 
sure  would  favor  us,  and  I have  been  met  with  the  kind 
reply,  “No;  I am  sony,  but  we  are  cutting  down  our 
advertising  this  year. ’’  These  same  people  nevertheless, 
continue  year  in  and  year  out,  to  waste  money  in  postals 
and  circulars,  which  they  send  to  the  entire  student  body, 
and  which  upon  being  glanced  at  and  seen  to  be  advertise- 
ments, are  immediately  throwm  into  the  waste  basket. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  more  than  four-fifths  of  all  stu- 
dents take  at  least  one  of  the  periodicals  published  in 
their  university  or  college,  and  if  a display  is  kept  in  each 
one,  the  advertiser  will  eventually  reap  the  reward. 

For  instance,  let  us  take  Brooks  Bros.,  the  men’s  fur- 
nishers of  New  York.  That  this  firm  has  a tremendous 
student  trade  is  conceded  by  all,  and  it  is  also  a well- 
known  fact  that  this  firm  advertises  liberally  in  almost 
all  first-class  college  publications.  Others  could  do  the 
same  if  they  only  would,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  how 
soon  this  class  of  advertising  space  will  be  seriously  con- 
sidered. 

Frank  C.  Voorhies, 
Editor-in-Chief  The  Princeton  Tiger. 
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AN  APPEAL. 


We  take  pleasure  in  publishing  the  following  circular  which 
we  have  received  from  the  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Donovan,  President 
of  St.  Joseph’s  Colored  Mission  of  Virginia.  Father  Donovan 
was  for  a time  a student  here  in  class  of  ’88,  but  left  during  his 
junior  year. 

“During  the  past  year,  thousands  of  pieces  of 
Catholic  reading  matter  have  been  circulated  among 
the  colored  people  of  Virginia,  Louisiana,  North 
Carolina  and  South  Carolina.  This  valuable  aid 
in  mission  work  has  been  distributed  from  the 
mailing  room  of  St.  Joseph’s  Colored  Mission 
House,  Richmond,  Va.  Old  Catholic  papers, 
prayer-books,  pictures,  rosaries,  medals  and  illus- 
trated Catholic  magazines,  are  sent  to  this  Mission 
House  by  Catholic  friends,  and  then  assorted  and 
shipped  to  various  missionary  points.  This  feature 
of  the  missionary  work  among  the  colored  in  the 
South,  was  increased  greatly  last  year,  but  it  is 


GEORGETOWN  UNIVER5ITY 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C 
Rev.  John  D.  Whitney,  S.J.,  Rector 

THE  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT 

— possesses  a numerous  faculty  of  exceptional  eminence,  a building  recently 
enlarged  and  supplied  with  every  convenience  for  laboratory  work  in  Anatomy, 
Chemistry,  Physiology,  Bacteriology,  etc.  Georgetown  University  Hospital  is 
now  in  full  operation.  G.  L.  MAGRUDER,  M.  D. 

815  Vt.  Avenue. 
Washington,  d.  C. 

THE  LAW  DEPARTMENT 

— has  a faculty  composed  of  jurists  of  national  reputation.  It  utilizes  to  the 
full  the  advantages  which  make  the  National  capital  the  greatest  centre  of  legal 
learning  in  the  United  States.  S,.  M.  YEATMAN. 

506  E St.  N.  W., 
Washington,  d.  c. 

iirther  information  and  catalogues  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 

The  Secretary  of  the  Faculty 

Georgetown  College, 

Washington,  D.  G. 
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hoped,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Catholic  laity, 
to  see  a much  larger  development  in  this  line  in  the 
year  1899. 

“Teachers,  we  appeal  to  you  before  the  schools 
close.  It  is  practical  to  have  the  children  bring 
the  old  Catholic  reading  matter  from  home  and 
then  box  the  collection  thus  made,  and  freight  it 
to  our  Mission  House.  This  practise  will  have  an 
effect  to  interest  the  young  hearts  in  the  mission 
work  of  the  church.  Catholic  reading,  and  espe- 
cially the  illustrations  found  in  our  Catholic  maga- 
zines, speak  loudly  and  effectually  to  the  imagin- 
ations and  minds  of  both  the  educated  and 
untutored  children  of  the  colored  race.  Many  are 
now  cleaning  up  their  libraries, — a very  opportune 
time  to  listen  to  this  appeal. 

“Kindly  then,  dear  reader,  collect  old  Catholic 
papers,  illustrated  magazines,  etc.,  and  send  by 
freight  or  mail,  never  by  express , to 

Rev.  Thos.  B.  Donovan, 

President  of  St.  Joseph’s  Colored  Mission  Union, 
of  Virginia, 

104-106  East  Jackson  Street, 

May  1,  1899.  Richmond,  Va. 


THE, 


CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY 

OF  AMERICA.  — ' 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Devoted  Exclusively  to  GRADUATE 

and  PROFESSIONAL  Studies 


Offer*  excellent  opportunities  to  the  graduates  of  colleges  for  pursuing  studies  in 
Philosophy,  Psychology,  English,  Latin,  Greek,  Keltic,  Semitic,  Egyptian,  Sanskrit, 
Comparative  Philology,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Mechanics,  Astronomy,  Mathematics, 
Botany,  Economics,  Sociology  and  Politics,  which  lead  to  the  degrees  Ph.M.  and 
Ph.D. ; Law  ; — Pro/essio7ial  courses , which  prepare  for  the  Bar  and  lead  to  the  degree 
of  LL-B. ; University  courses , which  lead  to  the  degrees  LL-  M.,  J.  D.,  J-  U.  D., 
LL.D. ; Engineering,  leading  to  the  degrees  C.  E-,  E.  E. , M.  E-,  M.  S.  and  Sc.  D. 

Every  department  has  its  own  professors,  distinguished  graduates  of  promi- 
nent American  and  European  Universities,  chiefly  laymen,  who  give  their  whole 
time  to  their  respective  departments. 

Tuition  fees  moderate,  living  expenses  need  not  exceed  $25  per  month.  Numer- 
ous scholarships  for  deserving  students.  ' H • 

Write  the  general  secretary  for  a year-book,  giving  full  description  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  its  work. 


VOL.  XVII.  JUNE,  1899.  NO.  9. 


“SET  ME  AS  A SEAL  UPON  THY  HEART  ” 


All  men  make  happiness  their  end, 

Yet  oft  the  good  towards  which  they  tend 
Is  only  good  in  name. 

For  truth  beneath  strange  guises  lies, 
And  what  seems  fair  to  our  blind  eyes 
Is  often  only  shame. 

Some  hope  to  live  on  glory’s  page, 

And  leave  a name  from  age  to  age, 

To  dazzle  with  its  blaze. 

But  time  shrouds  glory  with  its  pall, 
Eclipses  name  and  deeds  and  all ; 

And  night  ends  earthly  days. 

The  soldier  longs  to  see  his  name 
Sunk  deep  upon  the  shaft  of  fame, 

Red  with  the  blood  he  gave. 

The  world  his  brow  with  laurel  weaves, 
But  soon  lie  withered  all  the  leaves, 

On  his  forgotten  grave. 

The  statesman  seeks  his  good  in  power, 
To  be  the  idol  of  the  hour, 

His  nations  mind  and  will, 

But  curses  often  greet  his  name  ; 

The  wreck  of  nations  wrought  his  fame, 
Not  good  he  sought  but  ill. 
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Who  seek  for  pleasure  as  it  flies, 

Believe  its  ott  repeated  lies, 

Its  poisoned  goblets  quaff, 

See  not  death’s  spectre  standing  near, 
Nor  hideous  demons  can  they  hear, 

Who  wait  with  mocking  laugh. 

The  gloomy  records  of  each  day 
Show  how  life’s  shadows  pass  away, 
Mirage-like  on  the  sea, 

Or  sands  that  in  the  desert  lie, 

That  cheat  the  traveller  passing  by, 

To  perish  wretchedly. 

I’m  wearied  sore,  to  thus  stand  by, 

And  listen  to  the  ceaseless  cry, 

For  things  that  cannot  last ; 

For  things  that  cannot  sate  the  heart, 
That  cannot  solid  joy  impart, 

That  come  and  then  are  past. 

I’ll  strive  no  longer  after  things 
That  die,  but  after  that  which  brings 
A peace  that  lasts  for  aye. 

I ’ll  strive  for  fame  that  dieth  not, 

What  time  cannot  corrode  or  rot. 

Nor  dust  can  hide  away. 

I '11  seek  a monument  divine 
On  which  to  grave  this  name  of  mine, 
I’ll  act  no  more  the  foolish  part, 

But  write  my  name  where  it  will  live 
And  gain  the  peace  which  it  must  give  ; 
I’ll  write  it  on  Christ’s  Heart. 


J.  E.  T. 
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THE  star  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe’s  fame  is  in  the 
ascendant.  We  seem  to  be  drifting  into  what 
may  be  called  a “ Poe  revival,”  jnst  as  we  are 
also  in  the  midst  of  a Byron  revival,  and  just  as  we 
had  only  a few  years  ago  a great  Napoleon  revival. 
It  is  often  hard  to  explain  these  general  reawakenings 
of  public  interest  in  great  men, but  in  the  case  of  Poe 
we  think  his  increasing  popularity  has  been  the  logi- 
cal result  of  his  genius.  The  truth  is  that  Poe  is 
the  most  maligned  man  of  letters  of  whom  we 
have  any  knowledge. 

For  several  decades  after  his  death  the  popular 
idea  of  Poe  was  that  he  was  a man  devoid  of  moral 
sense  and  a slave  to  his  passions.  In  one  of  those 
scathing  criticisms  for  which  he  is  so  justly  famous, 
he  had  incurred  the  enmity  of  a certain  Dr.  Gris- 
wold, who  had  been  aspiring  to  literary  honors. 
This  man,  after  Poe’s  death,  in  the  character  of  a 
friend  striving  to  spread  the  poet’s  fame,  gathered  up 
his  works  and  published  them,  together  with  an  in- 
famously false  sketch  of  the  poet’s  life.  In  this 
he  depicted  the  poet’s  character  as  absolutely  defi- 
cient in  everything  good  and  noble.  He  did  all 
this  in  such  an  artful  way,  and  exhibited  through- 
out such  an  air  of  ingenuousness  and  consistency, 
that  the  biography  was  at  once  received  by  the  pub- 
lic as  the  true  explanation  of  Poe’s  unfortunate 
career.  A single  quotation  will  serve  to  show  the 
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tone  of  Griswold’s  memoir  and  the  spirit  which  an- 
imated its  author.  He  tells  us,  for  instance,  that 
Poe’s  lips  might  often  be  seen  moving  in  prayer 
for  the  objects  of  his  temporary  adoration,  “ never 
for  himself,  for  he  felt  that  he  was  already  damned.” 

So  firm  a hold  did  this  “ biography  ” take  upon, 
the  public  imagination  that  it  was  not  dislodged 
until  comparatively  recently.  Poe’s  friends  again  and 
again  presented  the  true  account  of  his  life,  but  the 
old  calumnies  were  persistently  reiterated,  and  so 
we  find  that  for  many  years  after  his  death  nearly 
every  criticism  on  Poe  was  either  a violent  attack 
upon,  or  a vigorous  defense  of  his  character,  instead 
of  the  more  profitable  discussion  of  the  merit  of 
his  poetry  and  the  nature  of  his  genius.  Without 
going  into  the  details  of  his  life,  it  will  suffice  to 
say  that  his  friends  unanimously  testify  that  he  was 
a proud  and  reserved  man,  the  very  soul  of  honor, 
whose  life  was  saddened  and  whose  disposition  was 
embittered  by  continual  misfortune.  He  it  was, 

“Whom  unmerciful  Disaster 

Followed  fast  and  followed  faster,  till  his  songs  one  burden 
bore — 

Till  the  dirges  of  his  Hope  that  melancholy  burden  bore 
Of  ‘ never — never  more.’  ” 

But  the  truth  at  length  prevailed,  the  debate  on 
Poe  as  a man  was  finally  closed,  and  the  critics  were 
left  free  to  deal  directly  with  Poe  as  a writer,  with 
the  happy  result  that  his  popularity  has  since  been 
steadily  increasing. 

It  is  a matter  of  discussion  whether  Poe  is  more 
popular  for  his  poetry  or  his  prose,  for,  like  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  he  has  made  priceless  contributions 
to  both  departments  of  literature.  Edmund  C. 
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Stedman  considers  that  in  his  “ Tales  ” is  to  be 
found  “ the  fullest  expression  of  his  genius.”  But 
poetry  was  with  Poe  an  intense  passion,  to  which, 
had  he  been  able,  he  would  have  devoted  his  whole 
life.  “ Events  not  to  be  controlled,”  he  himselt 
tells  us,  “ have  prevented  me  from  making  at  any 
time,  any  serious  effort  in  what,  under  happier  cir- 
cumstances, would  have  been  the  field  of  my 
choice.”  Few  people  have  been  able  to  make  a 
livelihood  solely  through  their  poetic  productions, 
and  in  the  case  of  Poe,  who  composed  his  poems 
with  such  care  and  labor,  it  was  out  of  the  question. 
So  he  was  obliged  to  turn  his  genius  aside  from 
what  suited  it  best,  and  write  his  “ Tales,”  his 
“Criticisms”  and  his  “Essays.”  Prose  literature 
was  enriched,  of  course,  but  what  must  have  been 
the  loss  to  poetry  ? And  what  rank,  may  we 
imagine,  would  Poe  have  reached  among  the  world’s 
poets,  had  circumstances  permitted  him  to  exert  his 
full  energies  in  “ the  field  of  his  choice,”  instead  of 
devoting  them  to  less  congenial  tasks,  when  as  it  is 
he  stands  so  high  ? 

We  gain  an  insight  into  his  real  power  when  we 
consider  in  what  slight  estimation  he  held  the 
poems  which  he  did  write.  It  is  related  of  Virgil 
that  when  he  was  on  his  death  bed  he  desired  that 
the  A$neid  be  destroyed.  He  thought  his  great 
epic  so  imperfect  and  so  incapable  of  conveying  to 
posterity  an  adequate  idea  of  his  true  powers  that  he 
preferred  rather  to  remain  unknown  than  to  be 
known  only  as  a poet  whose  ability  was  sufficiently 
great  to  enable  him  to  compose  that  masterpiece. 
Poe  in  the  same  way  showed  that  he  thought  his 
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poems  were  no  criterion  of  his  real  powers 
when  he  declared  that  he  had  never  made  any  very 
serious  effort  in  writing  poetry,  and  considered 
nothing  in  any  of  his  poems  very  creditable  to 
himself.  Poe  and  Virgil  were  great  poets,  judged 
from  what  they  wrote,  but  poets  who,  it  is  plain, 
kept  most  of  their  greatness  within.  They  had 
more  noble  and  subtle  thoughts  and  higher  ideals 
than  were  ever  unveiled  in  their  verses.  Poe’s 
genius,  in  fact,  was  of  that  character  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  give  full  expression  to  in 
mere  language.  And  it  required  the  most  delicate 
art  for  him  to  express,  through  the  coarse  medium 
of  words,  his  emotions  when  there  came 

“From  out  the  abysses  of  his  heart 

Unthought-like  thoughts  that  are  the  souls  of  thought.  ” 

It  was  one  of  the  principal  characteristics  of  Poe 
that  he  aimed  to  be  always  perfectly  original,  never 
indebted  to  any  one  for  his  ideas.  It  must  be  said 
that  this  scrupulous  care  to  avoid  using  any 
thoughts  which  had  already  been  touched  upon 
was  a disadvantage  to  him,  for  with  that  perfect 
art  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  poetry  of 
all  ages  which  he  evinced  in  all  his  writings,  it  is 
very  probable  that  he  could  have  taken  a high 
position  as  an  imitative  poet.  Both  Longfellow 
and  Tennyson,  Poe’s  two  greatest  contemporaries, 
achieved  fame  largely  if  not  principally  through 
their  faculty  of  assimilating  the  noble  thoughts  of 
their  predecessors  and  then  giving  forth  poems, 
imitative  to  a large  extent,  yet  bearing  the  impress 
of  their  own  lofty  genius.  Thus  “In  Memoriam,” 
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considered  by  many  as  Tennyson’s  finest  poem, 
seems  to  be  a string  of  gems  culled  for  the  most 
part  from  the  sonnets  of  Petrarch. 

We  must  not  view  poets  of  this  class  in  the 
same  light  as  we  do  the  great  pioneers  of  song,  as 
Homer,  Dante,  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare,  who 
went  forth  and  explored  new  regions  of  virgin 
thought  and  made  it  possible  for  other  poets  to 
follow,  such  as  Virgil,  Tasso,  Longfellow  and  Ten- 
nyson, poets  whose  function  it  was  to  gather  up 
the  rough  treasures  already  brought  to  view,  and, 
with  their  faultless  art,  polish  them  into  finished 
gems.  The  works  of  Virgil  are,  to  a considerable 
degree,  merely  adaptations  from  Homer;  Tasso  was 
greatly  indebted  to  Dante  for  his  material  and 
inspiration,  and  Longfellow  and  Tennyson  have 
drawn  freely  from  almost  all  the  great  masters.  This 
has  by  no  means  detracted  from  their  fame,  for  so 
great  was  their  art,  so  true  their  taste  and  so  deli- 
cately discriminating  was  their  judgment  that  they 
always  imparted  a new  and  original  lustre  to  what- 
ever they  borrowed  from  others. 

But  Poe  scorned  to  be  the  mere  disciple  of  even 
the  world’s  greatest  singers,  and  herein  lies  his 
greatest  merit ; he  wished  to  strike  a higher  key, 
to  attempt  a more  lofty  flight  and  to  go  forth  and 
explore  that 

“Wild,  weird  clime  that  lieth  sublime, 

Out  of  space,  out  of  time.’’ 

But  the  fates  decreed  otherwise,  and  the  task  was 
scarcely  touched  by  him. 

Although  circumstances  limited  the  amount  of 
his  poetry  and  prevented  him  from  giving  full 
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expression  to  his  genius,  the  sweet  and  noble  strain 
of  the  few  precious  legacies  which  he  has  left  to  us 
has  been  sufficient  to  make  the  name  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  immortal  and  to  win  the  great  praise 
from  Tennyson,  that  he  was  the  most  brilliant  and 
remarkable  poet  America  ever  produced,  a poet 
worthy  “to  stand  beside  Catullus,  the  most  melodi- 
ous of  the  Latins,  and  Heine,  the  most  tuneful  of 
the  Germans.” 


Henry  L.  McLaughlin,  ’99. 
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AN  OLD  MAN’S  NOTIONS  ABOUT 
READING. 


XII. 

THE  TIME,  MATTER,  AND  MANNER  OF  MAKING  EX- 
CERPTS. 

THE  time  for  note-taking  is  when  you  read.  As 
soon  as  you  happen  upon  what  is  worth 
keeping,  jot  it  down.  If  perhaps  you  are 
weary,  or  the  beauty  of  the  passage  forbids  a pause, 
or  if  it  occur  perchance  when  you  are  walking  or 
traveling  and  your  note  books  are  not  at  hand, 
either  mark  the  place,  and  when  you  have  leisure 
to  write  it  out,  read  it  all  over  again  lest  the  fruit 
of  it  be  lost.  Whether  it  be  in  your  ordinary  or 
occasional  readings  remember  that  what  you  pass 
over  through  laziness,  or  what  you  trust  to  memory 
to  recall,  is  as  good  as  gone.  Memory  will  easily 
play  you  a trick. 

Secondly,  do  not  take  everything  that  strikes 
you,  but  the  best,  for  there  is  a limit  to  all  things. 
It  would  be  a mistake  to  make  a confused  heap  of 
all  kinds  of  material.  To  take  too  much  would  be 
as  harmful  as  to  take  too  little.  One  is  overload- 
ing, the  other  is  lopping  off  and  crippling.  If  a 
thing  is  rare,  however,  I would  prefer  to  take  it 
even  if  it  is  not  remarkable,  rather  than  run  the 
risk  of  losing  it.  So  as  not  to  be  excessive  either 
way,  have  regard  to  the  author  as  well  as  the  mat- 
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ter.  From  the  greatest  much  can  be  taken  because 
of  the  authority  they  have.  Yet  if  their  striking 
passages  are  commonly  known  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  write  them  out,  for  there  is  little  fear  of 
forgetting  them.  Nevertheless,  as  different  views 
are  taken  by  different  people  (as  I have  said  before) 
each  one  may  take  what  serves  best  the  end  in 
view.  But  avoid  the  folly  that  Gellius  condemns 
in  his  friend,  who,  after  a life  time  spent  in  books, 
had  nothing  in  the  end  but  a huge  volume  of 
curious  passages  and  unusual  readings.  He  had 
raked  together  the  most  marvellous  things  in  gram- 
mar ; he  could  tell  you  who  was  first  called  Gram- 
maticus, he  knew  how  many  noble  Pythagoreans 
there  were,  and  how  many  Hippocrates,  what  was 
the  nature  of  the  syrens,  why  Telemachus  woke  up 
Pisistratus  with  a kick  and  not  with  his  hand  ; 
how  Euryclia  kept  the  young  man  in  doors,  why 
Homer  did  not  know  the  rose  but  knew  its  odor, 
and  other  such  things  which  avail  little  for  the 
mind  to  retain.  Be  not  busily  occupied  in  doing 
nothing.  That  is  a disease.  Emulate  Cicero,  who 
said  that  even  if  life  were  twice  as  long  he  could 
never  find  time  to  read  the  lyric  poets,  so  engrossed 
was  he  with  serious  studies.  To  sum  up, — what 
concerns  the  right  ordering  of  life,  the  acquisition 
of  virtue,  etc.,  should  be  noted  down  and  made  your 
own.  Thus  you  will  have  always  at  hand  sound 
principles  of  conduct,  and  that  after  all  is  the  most 
important.  And  hence,  in  private  and  public  dis- 
course, in  the  writing  of  letters,  in  the  management 
of  civil  and  domestic  affairs,  you  will  be  ever  ready 
with  what  is  conducive  to  the  pleasure  and  profit 
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of  yourself  and  others.  Suetonius  says  that  Au- 
gustus was  never  at  a loss  what  to  do  in  his  private 
business,  in  the  administration  of  the  province,  or 
the  government  of  the  empire.  He  had  amassed 
such  treasures  in  the  reading  of  authors,  both 
Latin  and  Greek,  that  he  was  never  taken  unawares. 
In  more  modern  times  we  might  cite  the  extraor- 
dinary facility  and  felicity  of  Cardinal  Wiseman. 
He  had  made  vast  accumulations  of  notes  and  knew 
where  to  lay  his  hand  on  what  he  wanted  at  a 
moment, and  so  was  prepared  on  almost  any  subject. 
When  his  fellow  students  were  taking  their  siesta 
in  the  hot  Roman  summer  he  was  busy  at  his  desk 
reading  and  writing. 

Finally,  the  method  of  taking  notes  varies  with 
the  individual.  Some  make  compendiums  of  entire 
books.  Others  keep  journals  and  put  their  extracts 
down  one  after  the  other,  just  as  they  read.  Some 
crowd  matters  of  style,  opinions,  principles,  aphor- 
isms, etc.,  all  in  one  book;  others  classify  them  in 
separate  volumes.  What  pleases  me  most  is  a 
method  which,  while  implying  more  labor,  is  pro- 
ductive of  both  pleasure  and  profit.  It  is,  first,  to 
take  notes  as  you  read,  and  then  in  another  volume 
to  assign  to  each  subject  its  proper  place.  Keep  a 
large  and  a small  book, — the  large  one  for  the  mat- 
ter as  it  was  first  written  down,  the  small  one  for 
headings  and  references.  You  can  thus  find  out  in 
a moment  what  you  want.  The  work  is  hard  but 
must  not  be  shirked.  Classifying  your  matter  will 
be  clear  gain  to  you  and  you  will  astonish  yourself 
by  finding  out  in  what  a small  compass,  under  the 
heads  for  example,  of  “friendship,’’  “prudence,” 
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“fear,”  etc.,  you  can  group  together  all  you  have 
read.  You  will  always  be  ready  to  discourse  on 
these  subjects  and  win  the  respect  of  your  hearers 
for  your  ability  and  learning.  Your  supply  of  mat- 
ter will  be  copious  and  compel  a hearing.  Of 
course  you  can  buy  books  adapted  for  work  like 
that,  but  they  will  never  be  as  good  as  those  you 
make  for  yourself.  It  will,  besides,  be  a source  of 
greater  satisfaction  to  you ; you  will  be  more  sure 
of  your  subject  and  speak  with  greater  authority. 
Following  your  individual  bent  you  will  gather  up 
what  would  be  left  out  of  books  that  are  made  for 
the  general  public.  Above  all,  let  not  your  zeal 
slacken,  but  keep  doggedly  at  your  work.  The 
result  will  more  than  repay  the  labor. 

If  you  have  an  amanuensis,  so  much  the  better. 
He  will  lighten  your  labor  and  double  the  results. 
In  case  you  have,  leave  a large  margin  in  your 
first  book  and  make  your  references  there  to  guide 
him  in  transferring  the  matter  under  the  various 
heads.  When  you  can,  get  for  that  work  some 
likely,  industrious  lad  whom  you  are  helping  in  his 
studies.  In  what  better  way  can  you  invest  your 
money  than  to  help  thus  in  the  acquisition  of 
science?  If  your  assistant  is  clever  and  well  trained 
he  can  be  a great  help  to  you  and  to  himself,  and 
thus  many  a bright  mind  that  might  languish  in 
the  darkness  of  ignorance  his  life  long,  because 
of  the  stress  of  poverty,  may  turn  out  to  be  of  great 
use  to  himself  and  the  world  at  large. 

If  you  have  no  amanuensis,  and  this  labor  of 
double  entry  is  irksome,  then  have  a note  book  with 
a large  margin  and  in  it  write  the  gist  of  your  sub- 
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ject.  But  make  a copious  index  in  which  your 
matter  will  be  classified  and  the  pages  noted  to  which 
reference  is  made.  Your  references  may  be  brief, 
but  when  the  author’s  words  merit  special  attention, 
then  do  not  spare  yourself.  When  the  passage  is 
very  long  it  will  be  well  enough  to  summarize  and 
add  a vide  or  some  other  word  to  refer  you  back 
or  to  indicate  perhaps  how  excellent  or  even  how 
extended  the  passage  is.  Each  one  will  have  his 
own  guiding  signs. 

Finally,  I advise  you  to  make  your  books  small 
rather  than  big ; so  that  you  may  carry  them 
around  in  your  pocket,  and  have  them  to  refer  to  at 
all  times.  Eet  your  handwriting  also  be  fine, 
clear,  and  if  possible,  elegant.  A good  hand  is  a 
fine  bait  for  a reader.  To  cram  whole  volumes 
with  illegible  stuff  is  to  use  up  your  life  in  vain. 
You  throw  away  labor  and  time. 

XIII. 

SHOULD  WE  READ  ALOUD  OR  TO  OURSELVES? 

On  this  subject  the  doctors  are  at  odds  and  cus- 
toms vary.  Without  entering  into  the  controversy, 
I would  say,  read  the  poets  aloud  and  with  just  the 
suggestion  of  singing  in  your  voice.  This  was  Gal- 
lus’s  method  with  his  pupil  Nepos,  who  always 
recited  Homer  or  Menander  with  a rhythmical  ca- 
dence, and  an  emphasis  that  brought  out  the  mean- 
ing, strength  and  beauty  of  the  lines,  even  for 
the  groundlings.  Quintilian  says  the  poets  should 
be  recited  with  mingled  gravity  and  sweetness  ; not 
as  prose,  for  poets  profess  to  sing,  yet  not  going  to 
the  length  of  singing,  for  it  is  song  pent-up.  The 
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reason  of  this  rule  is  that  the  ears  may  be  accus- 
tomed to  the  melody  of  the  verse,  and  the  mind 
develop  a facility  in  associating  words  and  ex- 
pressions with  the  sounds  and  tones  that  are  in 
keeping  with  them.  The  voice  too  has  a power 
of  acting  on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  easily 
evokes  the  feelings  which  the  words  convey. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  advisable  also  for  the  stu- 
dents of  eloquence  to  make  a practice  of  declaiming 
the  speeches  of  the  great  masters  as  if  in  presence 
of  the  audience  before  which  they  were  originally 
delivered.  The  mind  is  aroused  and  the  feelings 
grow  warm  with  the  effort,  while  the  ears  are  made 
familiar  with  the  stately  progress  of  the  phrases. 
The  process  of  narrating,  confirming,  appealing, 
accusing,  deploring,  etc.,  penetrates  more  keenly 
and  fixes  its  result  deeper  in  the  soul.  If 
one  is  slow  in  experiencing  such  emotions  he 
ought  to  strive  hard  to  arouse  them ; to  be  angry 
when  the  speaker  is  on  fire  with  indignation ; to 
melt  with  pity  when  he  is  pathetic,  and  to  weep  when 
he  is  in  tears.  Such  things  are  useful  for  youth, 
and  not  to  be  despised  by  older  men  in  stirring  up 
their  spirits  and  renewing  the  vigor  and  sensitive- 
ness of  the  soul  that  is,  perhaps,  growing  torpid 
and  dull. 

But,  as  it  is  clear  that  such  results  cannot  be 
produced  while  we  are  making  excerpts,  because  of 
the  interruption,  we  ought  to  read  over  again  all 
the  passages  that  have  produced  those  impressions, 
and  so  be  doubly  sure  of  gathering  in  our  harvest. 

In  the  higher  studies  we  cannot  very  well  read 
aloud.  When  there  is  question  rather  of  the  under- 
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standing  we  are  more  intent  upon  the  thing  itself 
than  its  expression.  We  are  then  buried  in  the 
depths  of  the  matter  we  are  studying.  St.  Augus- 
tine says  of  St.  Ambrose:  “When  he  read,  his  eyes 
travelled  over  the  pages,  while  his  mind  was 
ploughing  through  the  matter,  and  no  sound  came 
from  his  lips.”  He  assigns  two  reasons  why  the 
great  man  read  in  silence — first,  lest  any  one  hear- 
ing the  obscure  passages  might  disturb  him  with 
questions,  for  he  was  greedy  of  the  time,  which 
barely  sufficed  for  him  in  perusing  the  vol- 
ume; secondly,  to  preserve  his  voice,  which  easily 
grew  tired.  In  giving  these  reasons,  St.  Augustine 
by  no  means  reprobates  the  custom  of  reading 
aloud.  It  was  only  in  that  case  a question  of 
special  fatigue.  St.  Ambrose  had  to  keep  his  voice 
for  his  public  lessons,  and  his  constitution  was  so 
weak  that  such  a practice  in  private  was  out  of  the 
question.  However,  it  often  happens  that  reading 
aloud  helps  both  voice  and  health.  Thus  Plutarch 
puts  voice  exercise  among  the  practices  which  are 
conducive  to  bodily  development.  Pliny,  describ- 
ing how  he  passed  his  summer  days,  says:  “I  read 
a Latin  or  Greek  speech  for  my  voice  and  for 
digestion.”  Both  are  aided  by  the  practice.  Thus 
for  body  and  mind  is  reading  aloud  commended. 
However,  reading  to  one’s  self  is  for  the  most  part 
best  adapted  for  the  work  of  understanding  and  for 
the  practice  of  taking  notes. 

Finis. 
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A LAMENTATION. 


ON  the  afternoon  of  Memorial  Day,  while  my 
fellow-students  were  in  the  city  witnessing 
the  Manhattan  game,  I remained  at  home  to 
do  a little  work.  The  sultriness  of  the  day  and  the 
silence  and  solitude  of  the  house  oppressed  me,  and 
after  a few  hours’  study  I wandered  forth  into  the 
fresh  air  under  the  open  sky. 

For  a time  I sauntered  leisurely  about  the  path 
under  the  trees  which  skirt  the  campus,  my  mind 
filled  with  thoughts  in  keeping  with  the  day  when 
a grateful  nation  honors  its  dead.  How  many  more 
vacant  hearths,  thought  I,  there  are  this  Memorial 
Day  than  there  were  one  year  ago  ; and  how  many 
nameless  heroes  sleep  to-day  in  unknown  graves, 
who  were  in  the  bloom  of  manhood  when  last  we 
decorated  our  soldiers’  graves.  Many  are  the  brave 
ones  who  slumber  this  day  in  far  distant  lands,  on 
whose  graves  there  are  no  loving  hands  to  scatter 
flowers,  and  over  whom  no  dirges  are  sung,  save  by 
the  zephyrs  sighing  through  the  orange  groves  or 
the  waves  of  the  murmuring  ocean. 

Saddened  by  these  sombre  thoughts,  and  wearied 
by  the  heat,  I came  to  take  a drink  from  the  old 
pump  which  keeps  guard  beside  the  pathway.  After 
refreshing  myself  with  its  cooling  waters,  I sat  down 
beside  it  to  rest.  I still  grasped  the  iron  handle  and 
continued  musingly  to  move  it  up  and  down,  so 
that  a small  stream  of  water  was  continually  flow- 
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ing Suddenly  the  soft  rustling  of  the 

flowing  water  resolved  itself  into  a gurgling  sound, 
somewhat  like  a human  voice,  but  low  and  indis- 
tinct. After  listening  intently  for  a time  I was  able 
to  distinguish  some  words.  The  pump  was  evi- 
dently uttering  a lamentation  of  some  kind.  I lis- 
tened again  and  finally  I could  distinguish  these 
words  : “ Alas  ! old  friend,  dost  thou  then  lie  so 
low  ? Has  the  destroying  hand,  not  of  time,  but 
of  man,  thus  laid  thee  prostrate  in  the  dust  ? Could 
they  not  have  spared  thee  in  consideration  of  thy 
past  merits  ? Does  man’s  ingratitude  extend  so  far 
as  to  lay  low  the  friend  who  has  sheltered  him  from 
his  youth,  yea,  who  has  spread  his  protecting  arms 
over  the  very  fathers  of  those  who  have  smitten 
thee  to  the  heart  and  now  gloat  over  thy 
downfall  ? Hast  thou  not  been  for  them 
a memorial  of  the  past,  and  wert  thou  not 
destined  to  be  a monitor  for  the  future?  How 
many  a manly  contest  hast  thou  witnessed ; how 
many  a rousing  cheer  hast  thou  heard ; how  many 
a noble  youth  hast  thou  sheltered  during  these  two- 
score  years ! How  many  of  Fordham’s  noblest 
sons,  whether  they  walk  the  upper  earth  or  sleep 
beneath  the  sod,  hast  thou  welcomed  to  rest  be- 
neath thy  branches  in  the  sultry  summer  days ! 
With  what  joy  would  I watch  them  run  to  thee 
after  refreshing  themselves  with  my  waters  ! Well 
do  I remember  the  day  when  first  thou  wast 
brought,  a tender  shoot,  from  thy  forest  home  and 
placed  beside  yon  pathway.  I it  was  who  furnished 
then  the  moisture  for  thy  parched  roots.  With 
what  pride  I have  watched  thee  year  by  year  raising 
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thy  head  aloft  and  extending  more  widely  thy  leafy 
branches,  until  thou  didst  seem  to  me  a tower  of 
strength.  But  in  the  very  flower  of  thy  youth  the 
cruel  axe  has  laid  thee  low,  and  thine  enemies  have 
brought  down  in  shame  thy  lofty  head.  For  thy 
usefulness  was  at  an  end,  and  with  that  perished 
thy  right  to  live.  Oh,  man’s  ingratitude ! Per- 
haps in  a few  years,  I too  shall  be  found  to  have 
outlived  my  usefulness,  and  so  be  forced  to  share 
thy  fate.  I never  thought  to  outlive  thee.  The 
corroding  rust  of  time,  which  eats  away  my  life, 
never  affected  thee.  Thy  head  was  still  erect,  thy 
arms  were  still  strong,  thy  heart  was  still  sound. 
Yet  even  the  little  birds  which  stirred  so  nimbly  in 
thy  branches  have  outlived  thee.  Perhaps  even 
now  thy  shapeless  trunk  has  been  torn  by  the  teeth 
of  a cruel  saw,  and  the  life-blood  drawn  from  thy 
body.  Perhaps  even  now,  to  add  to  thy  humili- 
ation, they  have  pierced  thee  with  cruel  nails  and 
erected  thee  in  mockery  as  an  artificial  shade  for 
that  new  structure,  whose  advent  caused  thy 
death.” 

* * * * * 

Suddenly  the  handle  of  the  pump  escaped  my 
grasp,  and  the  iron  arm  descending  with  a loud 
clash  aroused  me  from  my  musings.  To  assure 
myself  that  I was  awake,  I arose,  grasped  the  iron 
handle,  and  pumping  a goblet  of  cool  water  re- 
freshed myself  with  the  draught.  Then  I retraced 
my  steps  to  my  room,  pondering  in  my  heart  over 
what  I had  heard.  Once  there  I sat  down  and 
wrote  out  this  account  of  what  had  taken  place, 
and  I herewith  submit  it  to  the  readers  of  the 
Monthly.  Ig  Notus,  ’oo. 
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A HOLIDAY. 


Full  many  things  there  are  in  life 
That  fill  the  student’s  heart  with  joy,— 
Omissions  now  and  then  of  themes, 

That  oft  a full  recess  employ. 

And  shorter  lessons — just  for  rest, — 

“ Late  sleeps  ” are  things  that  cause  us  joy  ; 

But  still  we  prize  a holiday 
As  much  as  children  prize  a toy. 

’Tis  not  for  me  to  say  that  we 
Should  on  the  morrow  have  no  class, 

For,  since  I’m  but  a stranger  here, 

I can’t  dictate,  lest  I be  rash. 

But  all  I have  to  say  is  this — 

Admitting  boys  to  be  alike, — 

That  holidays  when  well  dispersed 
Will  tend  to  make  our  hearts  more  light. 

But  ere  I’ve  finished  half  my  ode 
Our  winsome  “Jimmy  ” taps  the  door, 

And  drops  a note  in  Anglim’s  hand, 

Which  we  had  looked  for  days  before. 

In  it  “ Tom  ” read  : “The  morrow’s  free. ” 

Now  what  more  need  is  there  for  me 
To  try  to  “ manufacture  ” rhyme, 

Since  what  I wished  has  come  to  be. 

T.  J.  Shanahan,  ’01. 
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SANCTUM. 


THE  month  of  May  just  elapsed  has  served  to 
give  another  proof  of  the  strength  of  the 
devotion  towards  the  Mother  of  God  which 
has  ever  been  characteristic  of  our  students. 
Every  evening  during  the  last  month,  at  the  end  of 
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recreation,  the  students  of  all  three  divisions  might 
be  seen  gathered  about  the  statue  of  our  Lady  in 
the  Quadrangle,  there  to  sing  hymns  and  listen  to 
a short  address  in  her  honor.  These  little  sermons 
were  given  by  the  members  of  the  Parthenian 
Sodality  and  were  for  the  most  part  short  pane- 
gyrics 011  some  virtue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  followed 
by  a few  practical  reflections. 

So  far  as  we  know,  St.  John’s  is  the  only  college 
where  the  addresses  are  given  by  the  students 
themselves,  and  the  custom  is  certainly  one  worthy 
of  being  perpetuated.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  recall  here  the  person  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  this  beautiful  custom.  It  was  originated  in 
May,  1888,  by  Mr.  George  Mulry,  S.J.,  then  a 
Prefect  on  Second  Division,  and  who  now  sleeps  in 
our  little  cemetery.  In  a notice  written  shortly 
after  his  death  by  a fellow  Prefect,  the  following 
description  is  given  of  the  opening  services  : 
“ In  the  May  following  the  unveiling  of  our  Lady’s 
statue  in  the  college  quadrangle,  Mr.  Mulry  started 
the  custom,  since  continued,  of  having  the  evening 
devotions  around  the  statue  in  the  open  air.  . . . 
The  last  evening  of  May,  1888,  will  be  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  the  college.  The  whole  yard  was 
ablaze  with  lights  and  decorations.  The  boys  sang 
the  Magnificat  with  the  immemorial  ring.  Father 
Cassidy  read  the  Act  of  Consecration,  and  Rev. 
Father  Campbell,  who  had  just  been  appointed 
Provincial,  gave  his  parting  address  to  the  boys. 
And  all  the  while,  the  laborious  originator  of  the 
celebration  was  in  the  background,  waiting  for  the 
unpoetical  work  of  clearing  away  candles  and 
Chinese  lanterns.” 
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Apart  from  the  details  of  the  Commencement, 
the  next  issue  of  the  Monthly  will  be  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  our  Alumni.  For  many  reasons  we  are 
desirous  of  setting  apart  one  issue  of  the  year  as  an 
Alumni  number,  containing  articles  of  interest  to 
them  and,  as  far  as  possible,  written  by  them.  We 
wish  in  this  way  to  show  our  appreciation  of  their 
loyalty  to  the  interests  of  Alma  Mater , and  to  give 
public  recognition  of  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
college  and  its  students.  At  the  same  time  we 
trust  that  this  custom  will  serve  to  draw  more 
closely  together  the  bonds  of  affection,  uniting  the 
students  of  St.  John’s,  old  and  young,  and  stir  up 
in  their  hearts  once  again  fond  recollection  of  a 
mother  who  has  never  forgotten  them.  May  it  also 
serve  to  bring  back  to  a sense  of  their  duty,  those 
forgetful  ones  who,  since  the  day  that  they  left  her 
threshold,  have  never  returned  to  thank  her  or  to 
show  that  they  still  remember  her,  nor  even  sent 

her  word  of  their  whereabouts. 

* * * 

We  have  asked  many  of  our  old  students  to  con- 
tribute to  our  July  issue.  It  was  impossible  to  send 
a special  invitation  to  all,  so  we  must  content  our- 
selves by  here  extending  a general  invitation  to  all 
onr  Alumni.  Any  contribution  will  be  acceptable, 
provided  it  be  such  as  to  interest  the  “ Old  Boys.” 
Here  is  a chance  to  recall  some  of  those  incidents, 
pleasing  or  otherwise,  which  enter  into  the  life  of 
every  college  boy.  Anything  relating  to  the  “ good 
old  times,”  from  politics  to  baseball,  will  find  a 
place  in  our  next  issue.  Several  interesting  contri- 
butions have  been  already  promised  or  received, 
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and  we  hope  to  have  many  more  before  commence- 
ment day,  June  21st. 

* * * 

Looking  back  over  the  events  of  the  past  nine 
months,  we  find  that  we  owe  a special  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  our  Alumni  for  their  exertions  in  our  be- 
half during  the  school  year  just  elapsed.  To  their 
existence  is  due  much  of  the  success  which  has  fol- 
lowed our  efforts  this  year.  As  a striking  instance 
of  this  we  may  cite  the  Glee  Club  concert  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  on  April  19th.  In  athletics,  too, 
they  have  aided  us  materially  and  morally  by  their 
presence  at  many  of  the  games,  and  their  words  of 
encouragement  while  there.  The  grand  stand,  now 
nearing  completion,  is  diie  largely  to  their  gener- 
osity. Of  course,  these  words  do  not  apply  to  all 
our  Alumni,  but  such  of  our  “ Old  Boys  ” as  are 
still  loyal  are  loyal  to  the  extreme.  For  all  these 

tokens  of  goodwill  we  here  publicly  thank  them. 

* * * 

We  have  received  an  invitation  from  the  Ladies 
of  Loretto,  Toronto,  to  be  present  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  golden  jubilee  of  their  abbey.  Judging 
from  the  well-written  sketch  of  their  labors  which 
appeared  in  the  last  number  of  the  Leaflets , the  La- 
dies of  Loretto  have  good  reason  to  rejoice  over  the 
work  accomplished  by  their  institute  during  its  fifty 
years  existence  in  America.  The  Monthly  grate- 
fully acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  invitation 
and  wishes  the  good  religious  of  Loretto  many 
happy  returns  on  the  occasion  of  their  golden  jubi- 
lee. 


Paul  Dolan,  ’99. 
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MORE  FROM  MR.  SHERIDAN. 


A LETTER  FROM  THE  INTERVIEWER. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor  : 

My  letter  to  you,  which  appeared  in  the  April 
number  of  the  Monthly,  related  an  experience 
which,  as  stated,  was  as  unusual  as  it  was  incredi- 
ble. That  experience  has  been  followed  by  another 
equally  strange,  which  I desire  to  relate. 

Perhaps  you  are  thinking  that  if  it  is  similar  to 
the  other  I should  not  seek  an  explanation  from  the 
Society  of  Psychical  Research,  but  should  attribute 
it  to  a disordered  imagination,  or  possibly  to  a Welsh 
rarebit.  Was  not  that  your  thought  ? 

However,  this  is  what  happened.  One  evening 
during  the  month  of  May,  while  working  over  an 
intricate  question  of  law,  I found  it  difficult,  after 
several  attempts,  to  concentrate  my  attention,  and 
finally  I determined  to  turn  my  thoughts  to  some- 
thing less  serious.  From  the  books  on  my  desk  I 
selected  the  works  of  a beloved  poet,  and  lazily  read. 
But  his  best  thoughts,  his  most  musical  lines 
failed  to  arouse  me,  so,  throwing  aside  the  book  I 
filled  my  pipe. 

As  the  smoke  curled  away  before  me,  I noticed 
“ The  Reveries  of  a Bachelor  ” on  a shelf  near  me, 
and  immediately  I endeavored  to  reproduce  several 
of  Ike  Marvel’s  pen  pictures.  While  so  engaged, 
my  eyes  gradually  closed,  my  head  sank  upon  my 
breast,  and — and  * * * * 
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Suddenly  I was  around  by  a laugh,  and  before 
me  was  the  figure  that  confronted  me  on  the  night 
of  March  17th — the  figure  of  Mr.  Sheridan.  He 
was  not  seated,  as  on  his  former  visit,  but  stood 
erect  before  me  in  a commanding,  almost  threaten- 
ing attitude,  as  I imagine  he  appeared  when  deliver- 
ing parts  of  his  famous  speech  against  Hastings. 

“ Why  did  you  do  it?”  he  said. 

The  question  alarmed  me  because  I knew  not  of 
what  he  spoke,  unless  he  referred  to  my  appearance 
on  several  occasions  as  Sir  Lucius  O’Trigger.  He 
knew  my  thought,  because  he  continued. 

“ No  ! not  that,  of  that  hereafter,  but  why  did 
you  publish  my  interview  with  you  and  why  did 
you  publish  it  verbatim  : do  you  not  know  that  an 
interview  should  not  never  be  published  verbatim? 
Why  I never  talked  for  the  public  unless  my  sen- 
tences were  carefully  prepared  and  elaborately 
polished,  although  I always  endeavor  to  convey  the 
impression  of  spontaneity  in  all  my  work.  This 
was  unknown  while  I lived,  but  Tom  Moore  dis- 
closed my  methods  when  he  found  my  notes  and  pa- 
pers.” 

I assured  him  of  my  regret  for  the  supposed 
offense  and  he  smiled  pleasantly  and  seated  himself 
in  a chair,  opposite  me.  His  smile  increased  as  he 
said,  “You  read  the  Editor’s  notes.” 

“Oh!  yes,”  I replied,  “here  is  a copy  of  the 
Monthly  on  my  desk.” 

“Yes;’’  he  said,  “ it  is  amusing  to  hear  that  I 
mistake ; mistake,  oh  ! no  ! I am  where  mistakes 
are  not  made.  You  can  readily  see,  that  the  editor 
wrongs  me  in  charging  me  with  neglect  of  duty  to 
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The  Flame.  All  the  plays  at  the  college  have  been 
reported  but  you  surely  understand  that  there  have 
never  been  any  Fordham  boys  where  I am  and  the 
Fordham  Monthly  is  not  on  our  Exchange  list, 
consequently  the  Editor  has  not  an  opportunity  of 
reading  my  criticisms.” 

“ But  did  you  attend  the  performance  of  The 
Rivals?”  I asked. 

“ Certainly,”  was  the  answer,  “ and  you  desire  to 
know  my  opinion,  I suppose.” 

That  was  my  desire  and  I waited  for  the  opin- 
ion. 

“ Well,”  said  Sheridan,  “ of  the  play  I will  not 
speak,  because  you  know  that  I am  aware  that  my 
comedies  are  unequaled.” 

Agreeing  with  him  on  this  point  and  supposing 
that  modesty  was  not  a quality  of  the  world  in- 
habited by  Mr.  Sheridan,  I said  “ Yes,  but  the  ac- 
tors. ’ ’ 

“ Oh  yes,”  he  said,  “this  was  not  an  Ubi  Nexus, 
was  it  ? Do  you  know  I really  think  the  performance 
was  quite  creditable.  I admired  especially  the  dis- 
tinct speaking  of  the  players. 

“ Mr.  Harrington’s  Fag  was  very  pleasing,  and 
Thomas,  except  for  his  habit  of  talking  to  the 
footlights  instead  of  the  audience,  was  a good 
Thomas.  And  did  you  notice  the  great  improve- 
ment in  Mr.  Duffy  ? Why  his  Faulkland  was  well 
done.  David  is  certainly  a difficult  character  to 
enact  and  Mr.  Wade  deserves  credit  for  accepting  and 
fulfilling  the  task. 

“ And  dear  Sir  Lucius,  say  he  is  a character  that, 
excuse  the  term,  I created,  he  is  not  like  Bob,  a 
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combination  of  author’s  and  actor’s  wit,  and  I al- 
ways enjoy  him,  but  I know  Mr.  Vion  learned  the 
part  in  four  days,  and  he  deserves  praise  for  his 
performance.’’ 

“ What  do  you  think  of  Captain  Absolute  ? ” I 
said. 

“ Well,  Mr.  Tobin  evidently  understands  the  re- 
quirements of  the  character,  and  he  undoubtedly 
was  always  acting  while  on  the  stage,  but  he  has 
not  the  dash  of  the  captain  ; moreover,  he  should 
not  always  display  the  impersonal  stare. 

“ But  I say,”  said  Sheridan,  and  I could  almost  see 
his  eyes  flash.  “ Did  you  notice  Mr.  Dillon,  as  the 
irascible  old  Sir  Anthony  ? Why,  I have  seen  Sir 
Anothy  by  many  amateurs,  but  I never  seen  it  more 
cleverly  done  than  by  Mr.  Dillon.” 

Mr.  Sheridan,  who  probably  knows  more  about 
Sir  Anthony  than  any  of  the  critics,  seemed  so 
thoroughly  pleased  with  the  Sir  Anthony  that  I 
passed  to  the  next  character,  and  asked  : “ What 

of  Bob?” 

“ Oh  ! You  mean  Mr.  Taaffe’s  performance.  Well 
you  must  understand  that  Mr.  Taaffe  has  reduced 
the  acting  of  ‘ Fighting  Bob  ’ to  an  art. 

“ What,  you  don’t  understand  me  ? Why,  I 
mean  that  he  has  studied  and  carefully  prepared 
each  and  every  speech,  position  and  movement  of 
Acres,  and  can  produce  them  at  any  time.  Mr. 
Taaffe  has  at  least  a glimpse  of  the  thespian’s  art, 
and  has  attained  that  perfection  which  shows  that 
he  realizes  that  acting  is  not  a spasm  or  a sudden 
burst  of  feeling,  but  a carefully  prepared,  cool,  de- 
liberate piece  of  work.  Yes,  Mr.  Taaffe  is  not  to 
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be  judged  by  the  rules  governing  the  criticism  of 
amateur  performers.” 

This  was  such  a surprise  that  I almost  wondered 
if  Sheridan  was  speaking  of  my  friend  and  I was 
about  to  ask,  when  I saw  that  the  figure  was  retreat- 
ing, and  regretting  to  lose  such  excellent  company, 
I cried  out,  “ Stay  and — ” 

“ No,  I must  be  gone,”  said  Sheridan,  “ but  by 
the  way,  let  me  tell  you  why  I came  to-night.  You 
see  I was  sent  to  the  Empire  to  report  1 Romeo  and 
Juliet,’  but  I took  Munchausen  along  and  left  him 
to  view  the  play  while  I visited  you.  What  he 
writes  will  please  Shakespeare  more  than  what  I 
would  write,  and  in  this  way  I humor  our  editor- 
in-chief. 

“ Frequently  Shakespeare  attends  a performance 
of  his  own  plays,  but  he  feels  so  depressed  after- 
wards that  one  of  his  many  assistants  has  to  take 
his  place  in  the  editorial  rooms  of  The  Flame. 

“ Oh  ! yes,  I have  a good  joke  on  the  dear  old 
bard  because  he  can’t  understand  why  his  own 
plays  do  not  pay  while  mine  do.  Ha  ! ha  !” 

Again  the  figure  retreated  toward  the  window ; I 
arose  to  follow  and  was  suddenly  brought  to  a 
sense  of  my  surroundings  by  striking  my  shin 
against  a chair. 

I raised  the  gas,  relit  my  pipe  and  endeavored  to 
find  a reason  for  this  peculiar  occurrence. 

Again,  Mr.  Editor,  let  me  ask  your  opinion. 

Yours  respectfully, 

John  C.  McNeilly,  ’90. 
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THE  new  Fordham  Song  Book  which  has 
just  been  published  under  the  above  title  re- 
flects great  credit  upon  those  who  have 
labored  so  hard  to  make  it  a success.  Amongst 
these  the  foremost  place  must  be  given  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Donnell, S.J.,  and  Professor  Halm.  They  have 
spared  no  effort  to  produce  a song  collection  worthy 
of  old  St.  John’s,  and  the  result  is  one  of  which  we 
all  feel  proud. 

The  book,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  Preface,  is  a 
collection  of  the  songs  that  have  become  familiar 
to  former  generations  of  Fordham  students,  and  the 
glees  sung  by  the  Glee  Club  at  its  various  concerts 
during  the  course  of  the  past  five  years.  Many  of 
these  are  the  composition  of  Fordham  students,  past 
and  present,  and  are  now  published  for  the  first 
time. 

To  enumerate  all  the  good  selections  contained 
in  the  book  would  be  to  reprint  the  Table  of  Con- 
tents. We  shall  only  say  that  it  comprises  about 
fifty  choice  pieces  with  music,  making  a volume  of 
1 16  pages  quarto.  It  is  nicely  printed  and  bound. 

The  cover,  designed  by  George  A.  Daly,  ex-’99, 
has  elicited  much  well  deserved  praise.  It  consists 
of  a rose-tinted  background  on  which  the  words 
Fordham  GLEES,  are  printed  in  large  rustic  letters 
formed  of  rose -wood.  About  the  letters  beautiful 
red  roses  cluster  in  profusion.  In  the  centre  of  the 
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cover  is  an  oval  containing  a lithograph  in  three 
colors  of  the  old  historic  “ Rose  Hill  Manor.’’  This 
picture  will  doubtless  call  back  pleasing  recollec- 
tions to  the  minds  of  our  old  students,  for  the  old 
manor  is  now  a thing  of  the  past. 

No  alumnus  of  St.  John’s  should  be  without  this 
book,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  “ Auld  Lang  Syne.” 
It  may  be  procured  from  the  college  treasurer. 
Price,  $1.00. 
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OUR  new  grand  stand  on  the  college  campus  is 
rapidly  assuming  proportions.  At  present 
the  entire  lower  part  is  completed,  with  the 
exception  of  the  seats,  which  are  yet  to  be  placed 
in  position.  Uprights  have  been  placed  for  the 
support  of  the  roof,  and  the  work  of  covering  the 
stand  will  soon  begin.  It  is  expected  that  it  will 
be  fit  for  use  at  the  Manhattan  game  on  June  10th, 
and  practically  finished  by  Commencement  Day, 
June  2 1 st. 

The  work  of  laying  out  and  levelling  the  new 
diamond  has  also  been  progressing,  and  the  latter 
is  gradually  taking  shape.  It  possesses  many  ad- 
vantages over  the  old  one.  The  new  grand  stand 
being  placed  in  the  north  corner  of  the  field,  the 
line  from  home  plate  to  second  base  now  runs 
diagonally  across  the  campus,  so  that  the  foul  lines 
run  nearly  parallel  with  two  sides  of  the  rectangle. 
This  gives  plenty  of  room  for  the  outfielders  and 
obviates  the  difficulty  experienced  on  the  old  dia- 
mond of  fielding  long  hits  to  right  and  centre. 

It  may  cause  some  sorrow  to  many  of  the  old 
boys  to  learn  that  the  old  maple  had  to  be  cut 
down  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  right  field.  For 
thirty  years  or  more  it  has  witnessed  Fordham’s 
victories  and  defeats,  whilst  affording  a cool  shade 
for  many  a spectator  of  the  games.  Surely  the 
small  boy,  who  for  reasons  of  his  own  does  not 
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usually  patronize  the  grand  stand,  will  miss  this 
old  friend,  and  though  “few  and  short  were  the 
prayers  we  said”  at  his  death,  we  all  regretted  his 
downfall. 

It  is  but  fitting  that  we  should  again  thank  those 
who  so  generously  contributed  for  the  new  grand 
stand  and  thus  made  what  has  long  been  a fond 
hope  a living  reality. 

As  a further  recognition  of  their  good  will,  we 
here  reprint  the  subscription  list,  adding  only  the 
proceeds  of  the  Glee  Club  concert. 

Hon.  Morgan  J.  O’Brien,  ’72,  $25;  M.  J.  Degnon, 
$25;  S.  M.  McPartland,  $25;  James  J.  Doherty, 
$25;  A.  A.  Hirst,  ’65,  $10;  John  D.  Crimmins, 
$25;  T.  E.  Crimmins,  $10;  Very  Rev.  William 
McNulty,  ’53,  $10;  Richard  Croker,  $25;  Rev.  John 
Lehy,  S.J.,  $25;  George  Denegre,  ’73,  $10;  Thomas 
Macmanus,  ’71,  $25;  Henry  Heide,  $10;  Rev. 
Father  Wynne,  $25;  James  O’Neil,  $25;  Rev. 
John  H.  Dooley,  ’87,  $5;  John  O’Brien,  $10;  Rev. 
Bernard  P.  Murray,  ’78  (for  general  athletic  fund), 
$100;  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Halpin,  ’86  (for  general 
athletic  fund),  $10;  Joseph  V.  Morrisse,  ’89  (for 
general  athletic  fund),  $10;  Stephen  St.  John 
McPartland,  ’00  (for  general  athletic  fund),  $100; 
Dramatic  Association  (proceeds  of  Thanksgiving 
performance),  $156;  proceeds  of  Glee  Club  concert, 
$636.  Total,  $1,327. 
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Rev.  Father  Rector’s  Feast  Day. 

ON  Monday,  May  15th,  the  students  assembled 
in  Armory  Hall  to  extend  their  good  wishes 
to  Rev.  Father  Rector  on  the  occasion  of  his 
feast  day.  Addresses  in  English,  Latin  and  Greek 
were  read  by  representatives  of  the  various  classes, 
all  expressive  of  good  will  and  affection  towards 
Father  Rector. 

The  four  upper  classes  were  represented  by  Paul 
Dolan,  ’99  ; James  Kilroe,  ’00  ; Dennis  Haggerty, 
’01  ; Selden  McLaughlin,  ’02.  Henry  Smith,  ’99, 
voiced  the  sentiments  of  the  day  scholars,  while 
Second  Division  and  St.  John’s  Hall  were  repre- 
sented by  Charles  Murn  and  William  Hoyt,  respec- 
tively. 

The  literary  exercises  were  interspersed  by  sev- 
eral choice  selections  by  the  orchestra  and  Glee 
Club,  and  a piano  solo  by  Master  Beverley  Mc- 
Laughlin, which  was  so  well  rendered  as  to  receive 
an  encore.  The  performance  was  brought  to  a 
close  by  Master  Harry  Hoyt,  who,  after  the  recita- 
tion of  a few  appropriate  little  verses,  and  with 
many  graceful  bows  “ before  and  after,”  presented 
Reverend  Father  Rector  with  a huge  bouquet  of 
flowers,  amidst  the  hearty  applause  of  the  students. 

In  conclusion  Reverend  Father  Rector  thanked 
the  students  in  a few  earnest  words  for  their  good 
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wishes  and  the  manifest  sincerity  and  affection 
shown  in  their  addresses.  What  pleased  him  most, 
he  said,  was  the  principle  underlying  these  little 
tokens  of  good  will — a principle  most  necessary, 
though  sadly  neglected  at  the  present  day — respect 
for  the  authority  of  God  and  for  those  who  hold 
His  place  in  our  regard. 

The  Secretary  of  State’s  Lecture. 

On  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  May  23d,  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a lecture  by  the  Hon. 
John  T.  McDonough,  Secretary  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

The  speaker  was  introduced  by  Reverend  Father 
Rector,  who  said  that  it  gave  him  great  pleasure  to 
present  to  us  our  esteemed  Alumnus, as  one  who  had 
ever  kept  before  his  mind  and  carefully  carried  out  in 
life  those  principles  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  a 
Catholic  college  to  instil  and  to  foster,  and  as  one 
who  has  brought  glory  to  Alma  Mater  by  the 
position  he  holds  to-day. 

Before  entering  formally  upon  his  address,  our 
honored  guest  spoke  of  the  joy  he  experienced  in 
being  present  in  our  midst.  He  referred  with 
gratitude  to  the  kind  reception  he  had  received 
from  Rev.  Father  Doucet  on  entering  St.  John’s  a 
poor  boy  thirty-three  years  ago.  He  spoke  grate- 
fully of  the  benefit  he  has  derived  from  his  college 
training,  and  said  that  his  greatest  consolations  in 
life  have  come  from  living  in  accordance  with  those 
principles  which  he  received  while  a student  at  St. 
John’s. 

The  lecture,  which  lasted  over  an  hour,  was  en- 
titled, “ The  Catholic  Church  and  Civil  Liberty.” 
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The  speaker  said  that  he  had  been  influenced  to 
devote  his  leisure  hours  in  the  State  Library  at  Al- 
bany to  the  study  of  the  Church’s  attitude  towards 
civil  liberty,  because  of  the  grave  accusations  made 
against  the  Church  in  this  respect  by  certain  self- 
proclaimed  patriots,  once  known  as  the  “ American 
Protective  Association.”  The  results  of  these  in- 
vestigations he  embodied  in  the  present  lecture. 

He  then  went  on  to  trace  the  attitude  of  the 
Church  since  its  foundation  towards  the  liberty 
and  rights  of  the  people.  Though  always  conser- 
vative in  upholding  lawful  authority,  she  has  de- 
fended strenuously  the  individual  rights  of  the 
citizens.  Following  the  principle  laid  down  by  her 
divine  Founder:  “Render  to  Csesarthe  things  that 
are  Csesar’s,  and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God’s,” 
the  Church  has  ever  inculcated  the  necessity  of 
obedience  to  lawful  authority,  while  at  the  same 
time  reminding  the  powerful  ones  of  the  earth  that 
they  are  but  the  representatives  of  God,  and  bound 
to  use  their  authority  for  the  good  of  their  sub- 
jects. 

The  lecturer  cited  various  examples  to  show  the 
influence  of  the  Church  in  moulding  and  adapting 
the  ancient  Roman  laws,  so  as  to  best  secure  the 
good  of  the  people. 

This  aspect  of  the  Church’s  influence  is  one 
which  we  do  not  often  consider,  and  the  honorable 
lecturer  opened  up  to  most  of  us  an  entirely  new 
field  of  thought.  We  voice  the  sentiments  of  both 
the  Faculty  and  students  in  extending  to  our  es- 
teemed Alumnus  a special  vote  of  thanks  for  the 
pleasure  and  profit  we  derived  from  his  lecture. 
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The  Alumni  Memorial  Mass. 

The  annual  Requiem  Mass  for  our  dead  Alumni 
waS  celebrated  this  year  on  Memorial  Day,  a day 
better  suited  for  many  reasons  than  that  chosen  last 
year.  The  weather  was  more  propitious  and  in 
consequence  the  attendance  was  much  larger.  The 
committee  in  charge  of  the  matter,  Rev.  Edward 
F.  Slattery,  ’72,  and  Rev.  T.  R.  Halpin,  ’86,  had 
done  its  work  well,  and  the  chapel  was  well  filled. 

Father  Slattery  was  the  celebrant,  Rev.  Michael 
A.  CunnifJ,  ’86,  was  deacon,  and  Rev.  James  N. 
Aylward,  ’89,  was  sub-deacon.  Rev.  M.  J.  McEvoy, 
’77,  was  master  of  ceremonies,  and  the  sermon  was 
delivered  by  Rev.  James  J.  Dougherty,  D.D.,  ’61. 
Rev.  Father  Campbell,  S.  J.,  and  several  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  were  in  the  sanctuary,  and  with 
them  were  Rev.  James  P.  Fagan,  S.J.,  Rev.  D.  H. 
O’Dwyer,  ’84,  and  Rev.  James  J.  Keane,  ’90.  Among 
the  others  who  attended  were  : R.  S.  Treacy,  ’69  ; 
Peter  L.  Mullaly,  ’72;  William  McCormick,  ’75; 
Edward  F.  Reynaud,  ’79  ; Dr.  J.  N.  Butler,  ’84  ; 
Dr.  T.  J.  Dunn,  ’84;  T.  Gaffney  Taaffe,  ’90;  Dan- 
iel E.  Kiernan,  ’95  ; Walter  H.  Martin,  ’97  ; R.  O. 
Hughes  and  John  McGlynn. 

Our  Actors  Dine. 

The  tradition  so  religiously  preserved  in  the 
comic  papers  that  actors  do  not  eat  was  sadly 
shattered  Sunday,  May  21st.  On  that  day  a 
score  or  so  of  Fordham  actors — the  players  in  the 
recent  public  performance,  with  their  accessories 
and  abettors — dined  at  the  Murray  Hill  Hotel,  New 
York,  as  the  guests  of  Mr.  Brown,  S.J.  That  the 
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repast  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  is  beyond  all  doubt. 
The  speeches  which  followed — and  they  were  many 
— all  voiced  that  idea,  and  the  singing  and  cheering 
must  ;have  helped  to  confirm  the  impression,  at 
least  to  anybody  within  earshot  of  it. 

Mr.  Tobin,  ’99,  acted  as  toastmaster,  and  ably 
filled  his  ;post.  Mr.  Brown,  S.J.,  despite  his  pro- 
tests, was  compelled  to  speak.  He  briefly  reviewed 
his  period  of  association  with  the  Dramatic  Society 
and  concluded  with  some  wise  words  of  counsel 
and  encouragement.  Mr.  TaafTe  indulged  in  some 
reminiscences  of  the  Fordham  Stage,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  Messrs.  Dillon,  Walsh,  Higney,  and 
others.  Mr.  Bernard  Duffy  sang  “ O’ Houlihan  ” in 
his  inimitable  way,  and  while  the  singing  mood 
was  on  it  was  indulged  to  the  extent  of  several 
choruses.  Then  with  cheers  for  Mr.  Brown,  Ford- 
ham,  themselves,  and  others,  the  assemblage  broke 
up. 
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FORDHAMENSIA. 


Our  Baseball  Team. — Well,  fellow  students, 
here  I am  again,  much  against  my  own  will.  I am 
naturally  a bashful  young  man,  and  consequently 
hate  this  being  dragged  before  the  public  eye.  I 
want  to  lie  low  during  my  college  course  ; I want 
my  light  to  remain  hidden  ; I do  not  want  to  be 
like  that  city  on  the  mountain  top  which  we  heard 
about  in  the  eloquent  sermon  of  last  Sunday.  I 
protest,  I do  not  want  to  be  the  “Observed  of  all 
observers  ! ” And  yet  the  editors  will  have  me  out 
again.  They  insist  upon  me  writing  something 
more.  My  “ Sign  Lifter  ” and  “ How  Jim  was 
Caught  ” have  pleased  them  so  much  that  they  will 
not  let  me  alone.  I must  continue.  They  know  I 
am  good  natured,  and  therefore  can  be,  or  am  will- 
ing to  be,  imposed  on.  Hence  they  insist.  Of 
course  I must  yield.  Who  could  resist  under  the 
circumstances  ? I admit  I blundered  in  beginning ; 
but  having  once  begun,  I can’t  think  of  retreating. 
These  gentlemen  know  this  and  wont  let  me  retire. 
And  to  make  me  feel  contented  with  my  fate,  they 
assure  me  my  bashfulness  need  take  no  alarm,  for 
no  one  in  the  whole  house,  except  themselves,  knows 
who  J.  E ■ T is.  Moreover,  they  have  pledged 
their  editorial  word  to  me  that  they  will  never 
reveal  me  ; and  I must  admit  thus  far,  at  least,  their 
word  has  not  been  broken.  Whether  they  will  con- 
tinue to  keep  it,  is  another  question.  Still  as  they 
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have  done  it  in  the  past,  I have  every  reason  for 
presuming  they  will  continue  to  keep  it  in  the 
future.  Hence  I must  yield  myself  up  to  them, 
and  do  as  they  request.  And  now  what  do  you 
think  they  request  me  to  do  ? The  editors  request 
me  to  write  a song  and  a half  dozen  other  things  for 
this  June  number  of  the  Fordham  Monthly  ! 
They  want  me  to  write  a song  and  even  claim  the 
privilege  of  assigning  the  subject  of  the  song. 
Well,  luckily  the  subject  is  one  that  goes  to  my 
heart,  it  is  our  baseball  team.  I am  weak  there.  I 
do  love  our  ball  team ; for  such  a team  has  not 
been  on  this  field  since — well,  I don’t  know  when. 
These  poor  editors  don’t  want  the  year  to  end  with- 
out|some  recognition  in  the  Monthly’s  pages  of  the 
worth  of  our  great  baseball  team.  I willingly,  there- 
fore, accede  to  their  requests,  and  will  do  all  that  in 
me  lies  to  say  something  of  our  team. 

Now  Edwin  and  James,  please  don’t  grow  jealous 
of  my  attempt  to  sing  ; for  I can’t  come  any  way 
near  either  of  you  in  song  or  music. 

With  this  prelude  let  us  begin  our  song. 


OUR  BALL  TEAM. 

There  is  a baseball  team 
Of  very  great  renown, 

Its  home  is  near  the  Bronx, 
In  ancient  Fordham  town. 
Here  on  the  hill  stand  proud 
The  college  buildings  tall, 
Beneath  whose  shadows  live 
These  baseball  players  all. 
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Chorus. 

Then  rah,  rah,  rah,  rah,  rah, 

For  Fordham  's  baseball  nine  ! 

Oh  ! let  us  loudly  sing  their  praise. 
For  they  are  very  fine. 

Then  rah , rah,  rah,  rah,  rah, 

For  Fordham' s baseball  nine  ! 

Oh  ! let  us  loudly  sing  their  praise, 
For  they  are  very  fine  ! 

O,  muse,  give  me  the  power, 

To  sing  a song  of  praise, 

O’er  each  of  Fordham ’s  sons 
Who  on  the  ball  team  plays, 

For  glory  have  they  brought 
To  Alma  Mater's  name, 

And  wonders  have  they  wrought 
In  our  great  nation’s  game. 

Chorus. 

Of  “ St.  John  ” we  are  proud, 
Let’s  sing  his  praises  long, 

His  care  for  us  has  found 

You  players  skilled  and  strong. 

Rah,  rah,  for  Murphy  too, 

The  Captain  of  the  band, 

Achilles  he  on  foot, 

A giant  with  bat  in  hand. 

Chorus. 

Rah,  rah,  rah,  rah,  rah, 

For  our  great  pitchers  three  ! 

Our  bosoms  swell  with  pride 
Those  favored  ones  to  see. 

What  power  in  Charlie’s  arm  ! 
What  twists  Jack  Mullen  gives  ! 

Before  our  Cuddy ’s  curves 
No  earthly  batter  lives. 
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Chorus. 

There  stands  a tower  of  strength 
Behind  yon  batter  tall ; 

That’s  Fordham’s  greatest  “catch,” 
Jack  Slattery  him  we  call : 

And  near  him  stands  our  Paul, 

The  youngest  of  the  band, 

A stone  wall  he  at  bat, 

How  swift  of  eye  and  hand  ! 

Chorus. 

Now  view  that  in-field,  boys, 

The  dauntless  four  behold  ! 

At  first  and  second,  third  and  short, 
Stand  men  of  worth  untold. 

Then  raise  the  joyful  shout, 

Let  each  one  honored  be  ! 

Hurrah  ! for  Phil  and  Joe, 

L,avin  and  Cassidy ! 

Chorus. 

Now,  fellows,  one,  two,  three ; 

Let  not  your  lips  be  sealed  ! 

But  give  a ringing  shout 

For  Fordham’s  great  out-field  ! 

For  Bill,  rah , rah  ! and  Wade  ; 

Set  the  echoes  all  astir  ! 

For  “ Murph,  ” and  Fordham’s  pride, 
Our  fleet  McAllister  ! 

Chorus. 

Oh,  Alma  Mater  kind, 

We  share  this  joy  with  thee, 

Thy  fame  has  spread  across  the  land 
From  Fast  to  Western  sea. 

Oh  ! may  thy  fame  increase  ! 

Oh  ! may  thy  glory  grow  ! 

Until  about  thy  head 
Eternal  sunshine  glow ! 
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Then  rah , rah , rah , rah , rah , 

For  Alma  Mater  kind, 

To  whom  true  filial  love 
Our  hearts  forever  bind  ! 

Repeat. 

Success  is  the  Reward  of  Labor,  is  an  old 
saying,  and  we  can’t  refrain  from  honoring  the  men 
who,  by  their  personal  and  persevering  efforts,  have 
attained  eminence  in  any  profession  or  walk  in  life. 
We  respect  labor,  and  appreciation  of  its  results 
seems  to  spring  from  the  human  heart  as  naturally 
as  water  springs  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
Competition  has  become  so  great  a factor  in  our 
modern  life  that  labor  or  personal  effort  has  be- 
come a necessity  for  survival.  To  sow,  one  must 
work ; to  reap,  one  must  work ; to  live,  one  must 
work.  Plenty,  comfort,  peace  and  happiness,  are 
the  fruits  of  labor,  and  these  fruits  can’t  live  and 
bloom  unless  the  tree  from  which  they  grow  lives, 
and  the  tree  can’t  live  unless  its  roots  strike  deep 
into  the  soil.  Labor  is  the  soil  in  which  the  tree 
of  success  must  be  planted  in  order  to  produce  the 
fruits  of  peace,  happiness  and  plenty.  One  might 
as  easily  look  tor  an  effect  without  a cause  as  to 
look  for  plenty,  peace  and  success,  without  effort  or 
labor.  And  if  at  times,  with  much  labor,  we  pro- 
duce so  little  fruit,  how  can  we  fairly  hope  to  pro- 
duce results  without  any  labor  ? 

Why  do  I talk  about  the  matter  of  work,  labor 
and  effort  now  ? Because,  fellow  students,  the  ex- 
aminations are  at  hand  again.  Examinations  are 
the  great  machine  from  which  are  turned  out  the 
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grand  results  of  labor.  Herein  are  seen  the  results 
of  hard  work — unceasing  toil;  herein  the  “great 
workers”  show  off  to  advantage ; herein  we  learn  who 
they  are  who  have  made  a good  use  of  their  will- 
powe ; , who  are  succeeding  now,  and  will  succeed 
in  the  future  if  they  walk  along  the  same  path  of 
labor  they  are  now  walking  upon ; herein  we  learn 
who  the  men  of  the  future  are,  the  men  who  leave 
their  impress  on  their  age,  upon  the  men  among 
whom  they  toil.  Examinations  show  the  results 
of  labor.  These  examinations — the  final  examin- 
ations are  at  hand ; we  are  again  on  the  eve  of  being 
put  to  the  test.  Are  we  ready  ? Some  months  ago 
I spoke  about  this  same  matter ; I warned  sundry 
of  my  fellow-students  “to  be  up  and  doing’’  for  the 
June  examinations.  I myself  was  a little  unfor- 
tunate in  the  mid-examinations,  and  was  jugged  in 
consequence.  I felt  humiliated,  of  course,  but  it 
did  me  much  good,  for  I then  and  there  resolved 
not  to  be  caught  again.  I resolved  then  to  so  labor 
each  day  that  when  the  time  arrived,  I should  have 
no  fear  of  the  June  examination ; my  resolve  was  to 
be  prepared,  to  pass  a successful  examination  in 
June.  Now  I knew  well  when  I made  that  resolve 
that  to  pass  a successful  examination  meant  labor, 
daily  labor,  unremitting  labor ; it  meant  attention 
in  class  and  work  out  of  class;  it  meant  many  little 
sacrifices  on  my  part.  I must  go  home  less  fre- 
quently ; I must  go  to  town  less  often ; I must  give 
up  some  hours  of  recreation ; I must  lose  none  of 
the  time  allotted  to  study  by  the  “powers  that  be.” 
How  do  I feel  now?  I feel  no  fear  as  to  the  result 
of  the  coming  examinations;  I feel  prepared;  I feel 
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a great  comfort  in  that  thought  and  a great  sense  of 
security.  It  is  true,  I may  not  pass  a brilliant  ex- 
amination, but  I shall  pass.  I have  no  doubts  on 
that  head. 

Now  I do  not  say  this  in  the  spirit  of  boasting; 
I am  merely  stating  what  you  all  do  know.  You 
and  I have  failed  in  our  examinations  before.  I 
resolved  then  to  fail  no  more.  I placed  that  end 
before  me,  viz.:  to  pass  successfully  in  my  June 
examinations.  That  is  the  end.  Now  any  man, 
or  boy  even,  who  possesses  ordinary  common  sense 
will  admit  that  I must  use  means  for  the  attaining 
of  that  end.  I must  know  my  matter  in  order  to 
be  able  to  pass,  and  to  know  my  matter  I must 
apply  myself  to  my  books.  I must  study,  and  this 
I resolved  to  do — to  study  much.  I have  done  so, 
and  now  I feel  confident  I know  my  matter  and 
that  I am  prepared  to  meet  my  examiners.  I feel 
I can  say  to  them  what  Fitz  James  said  to  Roderick 
Dhu  when  the  latter’s  troops  suddenly  sprang  from 
cover  on  the  mountain  side  at  a signal  from  their 
chief.  Putting  his  back  to  a great  rock  that  stood 
by,  Fitz  James  ciied  out: 

“Come  one,  come  all ! this  rock  shall  fly 
From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  I.  ” 

The  rock  I shall  put  my  back  against  in  the 
coming  contest  is  the  knowledge  of  my  matter ; that 
knowledge  must  leave  me  before  I fail.  I don’t  care 
how  many  examiners  there  are,  nor  do  I care  who 
they  are.  I feel  I know  my  matter,  and  there  is 
my  security. 

Many  of  us  have  worked  hard  since  the  last 
examination;  the  marks  of  the  past  few  months 
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clearly  indicate  this  fact,  but  some  of  us  have  not 
grown  wiser  from  past  failures.  Some  have  frit- 
tered away  their  time  this  term  as  last.  They 
seem  to  have  no  aim  in  life  except  to  have  a good 
time.  Smoking,  eating,  running  home  or  to  town, 
seem  to  be  the  only  things  that  occupy  their  atten- 
tion— everything  but  study,  the  one  thing  neces- 
sary at  college.  These  gentlemen  are  willing  to 
fail  every  month,  and  the  shame  thereof  never 
seems  to  worry  their  tranquil  souls.  The  boy  who 
acts  thus  is  simply  not  doing  his  duty ; he  is  faith- 
less to  those  at  home,  he  is  squandering  his  par- 
ents’ money,  he  is  practically  putting  his  hand  into 
their  pockets  and  robbing  them. 

This  is  shameful,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  Besides, 
what  sort  of  reception  can  such  a boy  look  forward 
to  from  those  at  home  when  school  ends  ? What 
comfort  can  he  feel  ? How  can  he  take  real  pleas- 
ure in  his  vacation  ? He  must  feel  he  has  not  done 
his  duty  by  his  parents  ; he  has  idled  away  so  much 
valuable  time  ; he  has  lost  ground  that  some  day 
must  be  recovered  by  extra  hard  work  if  he  would 
enter  a profession. 

It  would  be  well  for  us  to  remind  ourselves  at 
times  that  boys  are  made  for  something  else  besides 
wearing  long  hair  over  their  foreheads  ; there  is  no 
sin  in  wearing  golf  pants,  but  that  does  not  consti- 
tute the  whole  boy.  It  is  not  a sin  to  smoke  cigar- 
ettes ; but  the  being  able  to  smoke  cigarettes  does 
not  make  you  wiser  ; it  does  not  put  Latin  or  Greek 
into  your  head  ; it  does  not  make  a better  boy  of 
you.  Golf  pants,  long  hair,  and  cigarette  smoking, 
will  not  earn  your  bread  for  you  when  you  go  forth 
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from  these  walls  and  mingle  with  the  world.  You 
and  I must  there  struggle  for  existence.  We  must 
compete  with  men  who  know  the  value  of  money 
and  time ; who  will  not  hesitate  to  thrust  us  aside 
if  their  interests  demand  it.  We  shall  have  to  pos- 
sess gxit,  sand , pluck,  determination,  will-power — 
we  must  have  acquired  habits  of  persevering  indus- 
try— to  be  able  to  stand  the  friction  of  such  a life. 
This  will  not  come  to  us  of  a sudden  when  we  stand 
in  need  of  it.  We  must  acquire  these  qualities 
now  by  daily  exercising  them  in  our  present  life. 
If  you  would  be  great  workers,  plodders  in  the  years 
to  come,  we  must  be  the  same  now.  “ The  boy  is 
father  to  the  man,”  we  are  told.  What  you  are  now 
you  will  in  all  probability  be  in  your  after  life.  We 
must  now  as  boys,  learn  to  labor,  and  also  learn  to 
love  labor.  Remember  : “ Great  men  were  all  great 
workers  in  their  time,  steadfast  in  purpose,  to  their 
calling  true,  giving  their  youthful  days  and  man- 
hood’s prime  to  ceaseless  toil." 

THE  CAMPUS  TREE. 

“You  will  never  miss  the  water  till  the  well  runs 
dry,”  the  old  song  says.  It  is  equally  true  that  we 
never  miss  the  shade  till  the  tree  is  cut  down.  The 
great  old  tree  that  had  stood  in  the  corner  of  the 
College  Campus  opposite  the  old  pump  has  disap- 
apeared.  Our  old  friend  lies  low. 

“ For  Rycidas  is  dead,  dead  ere  his  prime  ; ” and 
it  is  only  now  we  are  beginning  to  miss  him,  now 
as  the  days  grow  warmer.  How  many  of  us,  and 
how  often  have  we  found  shelter  under  his  wide- 
spreading  arms  ? Many  and  deep  are  the  sighs  that 
are  heard  from  all  sides,  all  miss  this  old  friend. 
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“ But,  O the  heavy  change,  now  thou  art  gone  ! 

Now  thou  art  gone  and  never  must  return  ! ” 

Every  sigh  is  an  elegy  in  itself.  Some  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  express  their  sorrow  in  words.  On  the 
evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  great  tree  was 
felled  to  the  earth,  one  youth  on  the  upper  corrider 
made  the  following  entry  in  his  diary  : “ The  dear 
old  tree  has  at  last  been  cut  down  ! How  many 
pleasant  hours  I spent  beneath  those  shady  branches, 
lying  upon  the  Campus  ; how  many  baseball  games 
have  I watched  whilst  sitting  beneath  yon  tree  ! 
How  sweet  and  cool  and  refreshing  your  deep  shade 
on  a hot  day ! Farewell,  old  friend,  we’ll  miss  you  ; 
your  memory  will  still  live  among  us,  though  you 
are  no  longer  with  us.  My  pen,  convey  to  this  my 
book,  the  secrets  of  my  heart,  its  sadness  at  the  loss 
of  this  dear  old  friend  ! Flow  in  copious  streams, 
O ink,  and  on  this  immortal  page  record  the  sad 
thoughts  that  to-night  afflict  me  ! O muse,  inspire 
the  elegy  of  my  life,  that  coming  generations  of 
students  may  hear  of  my  old  friend,  and  hearing  of 
him  learn  to  love  him  ! ” 

Now  fellow  students,  farewell  ! what  more  fitting 
theme  could  be  chosen  with  which  to  end  these 
simple  papers,  than  the  death  of  the  old  tree.  He 
cannot  be  said,  indeed  to  have  been  justus,  but  tenax 
he  may  certainly  be  called.  How  firmly  his  roots 
were  buried  in  mother  earth,  those  know  who  were 
present  at  his  downfall.  So  too,  the  man  who  has 
not  firmly  grounded  himself  in  the  fundamental 
truths  of  science  and  virtue  will  never  be  able  to 
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withstand  the  storms  of  life,  much  less  to  afford 
shelter  and  protection  to  his  fellow  men. 

“ And  now,  farewell.  Time  unrevoked  has  run 
His  wonted  course  ; yet  what  I wished  is  done.  ” 

Val  E Dico. 


— The  Hon.  John  T.  McDonough,  Secretary  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  delivered  a lecture  on  “The 
Catholic  Church  and  Civil  Liberty,”  before  the  stu- 
dent body  on  the  evening  of  May  23d.  Mr.  McDo- 
nough prefaced  his  lecture  by  a few  interesting  re- 
marks about  Fordham  in  the  days  when  he  was  a 
student  here. 

The  lecture  itself,  which  was  an  instructive  and 
scholarly  address,  was  received  with  much  applause 
by  the  students.  In  the  course  of  it,  Mr.  McDo- 
nough pointed  out  the  power  which  the  Church 
has  ever  had  in  forming  the  laws  upon  which  the 
constitution  of  nearly  every  liberal  government 
rests. 

— Repetition  began  on  Wednesday,  May  17th. 
Henceforth  the  tired  soul  must  apply  himself  assid- 
uously to  his  books  or  suffer  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence. The  hard  student  who  has  worked  faith- 
fully day  by  day,  may  now  have  the  doubtful 
pleasure  of  watching  his  less  fortunate  and  less  in- 
dustrious brothers  grind  and  swelter  when  the 
thermometer  registers  96  in  the  shade.  And  anon 
when  the  dies  fatalis  is  at  hand,  he  can  pour  sym- 
pathetic nothings  into  the  unfortunate’s  ear,  to  the 
effect  that  “if  he  had  done  this  and  not  that,  the 
state  of  the  question  would  be  changed,”  the  while 
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he  binds  ice  presses  about  the  feverish  brow. 
Veiily,  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard  ! 

— If  we  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  baseball 
games  in  years  gone  by,  it  was  not  owing  to  any 
fault  of  the  teams  which  represented  us.  Of  this 
we  are  certain.  All  our  predecessors  lacked  in 
order  to  insure  victory — alas ! why  did  they  not 
know  it? — was  the  potent  presence  of  a “mascot.” 

Manager  McPartland  who  “produces”  things 
with  such  facility  that  his  exploits  have  been  sung 
in  verse,  after  completing  his  schedule  and  buying 
the  “necessaries,”  looked  about,  surveyed  his  work 
and  concluded  there  was  but  one  thing  wanting. 
Accordingly  he  communed  with  himself  a while, 
and  the  result  of  his  excogitations  was  the  mys- 
terious appearance  of  a mongrel  cur,  on  whom  he 
bestowed  the  expressive  name  of  “Rags.” 

Since  the  advent  of  “Rags,”  fortune  has  smiled 
upon  the  ’Varsity.  At  the  present  writing  we  have 
lost  but  one  game  while  Rags  was  on  the  bench, 
and  on  that  day  he  was  indisposed,  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  the  puerile  conduct  of  a member  of  the 
opposing  team,  and  the  more  so,  we  understand, 
because  “Rags”  hails  from  the  “suburbs  ” himself. 
But  who  can  blame  him  ? 

— Among  the  prominent  cracks  who  ran  in  the 
Intercollegiate  Meet  at  Manhattan  Field,  in  May, 
we  notice  the  name  of  J.  F.  Quinlan,  of  Harvard. 
Quinlan  was  graduated  from  Fordham  in  ’97,  and 
while  here  represented  the  college  in  numerous 
athletic  meets.  He  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of 
the  best  men  in  the  colleges  in  the  one  hundred 
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and  two-twenty  yard  dashes.  Mr.  Quinlan  paid  us 
a visit  on  Sunday,  May  28th. 

— “The  Rivals,”  given  by  the  Dramatic  Associ- 
ation on  Rev.  Father  Rector’s  feast  day,  was  even 
more  successfully  presented  than  on  Thanksgiving 
Eve,  which,  by  the  way,  is  superlative  praise.  To 
give  even  a passing  notice  of  those  who  did  excel- 
lently well,  would  be  to  enumerate  the  whole  cast. 
Mr.  Taaffe  and  Mr.  Dillon,  in  particular,  provoked 
round  after  round  of  applause  by  their  clever  imper- 
sonations of  Bob  Acres  and  Sir  Anthony  Absolute 
respectively.  The  farce  which  preceded,  “Advice 
Under  Difficulties,”  was  a skillful  adaptation  from 
Moliere,  and  was  laughingly  presented  by  Messrs. 
Duffy,  Larkin  and  Walsh. 

— Pitcher  Mullan  on  the  trip  to  Lafayette,  was 
the  recipient  of  a floral  offering  from  the  hands  of 
Thomas  J.  McCormick.  Tom,  who  was  compelled 
on  account  of  sickness  to  leave  college,  is  now  con- 
valescent and  expects  to  be  with  us  again  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  term. 

— Rev.  Father  Rector’s  feast  day  was  celebrated 
on  Tuesday,  May  16th.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
day  before  the  faculty  and  students  assembled  in 
Armory  Hall  to  listen  to  speeches  appropriate  to 
the  occasion  delivered  by  members  chosen  from 
the  different  classes.  There  was  also  a musical 
programme. 

Mr.  Harrington  rendered  a mandolin,  and  Master 
Beverley  McLoughlin  a piano  solo  in  a very  pleasing 
manner.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  programme, 
Rev.  Father  Rector  made  a short  speech. 
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— Devotions  were  held  each  evening  in  May 
around  the  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the 
Quadrangle.  The  different  speakers,  who  were 
chosen  from  the  Parthenian  Sodality,  ac- 
quitted themselves  well.  Some  of  the  short  sermons 
were  well  nigh  perfect  in  their  way,  while  all 
showed  the  presence  of  that  devout  regard  for  our 
Blessed  Lady,  which  has  ever  characterized  the 
Fordham  students. 

— The  following  circular  announcing  the  publi- 
cation of  our  new  song  book  has  been  sent  abroad 
through  the  mails: 

“We  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  our  Col- 
lege Song  Book,  recently  published,  entitled  4 Ford- 
ham  Glees.’  This  book  contains  116  pages  of 
melodious  College  Songs  and  Glees,  handsomely 
bound,  many  of  which  are  now  published  for  the 
first  time.  Of  its  contents  the  following  pieces 
may  be  mentioned  : 4 The  Fordham  Swells,’  ‘The 
Freshman,’  4 Io  Triumphe  ! O Cicero ! ’ 4 ’99 

Medley,’  4 The  Rehearsal,’  4 Company  C.’  The 
last  two  are  humorous  cantatas  admirably  adapted 
for  college  entertainments.  Price  per  copy,  $1. 
When  ordering,  address,  Treasurer  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Fordham,  N.  Y.” 

Henry  P.  Downes,  ’00. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 

On  May  8th  the  “Officers  ” of  the  Division  took 
a trip  to  the  city  and  saw  the  play  entitled  “A 
Worthy  Liar.” 
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On  April  27th,  the  Invincibles  continued  their 
successful  career  by  easily  defeating  the  Victor 
Juniors  of  Classon-on-the-Sound. 


Score  by  innings: 

Invincib'es 

Victor  Jrs 
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The  following  day  the  Invincibles  played  a closely 
contested  game  with  the  Arlington  Juniors,  neither 
side  scoring  until  the  seventh  inning.  R.  Woollett 
pitched  an  excellent  game,  striking  out  nine  men 
and  allowing  only  three  hits.  Score: 


Innings  : 

Invincibles 

Arlington 
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On  May  6th  they  met  their  first  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  the  strong  Fanwood  team.  Score  : 


Innings  : 
Invincibles  . . . . 
Fanwood 
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The  Hamilton  Grange  B.  B.  C.  journeyed  to  Ford- 
ham  on  May  7th  with  “ Marty  ” Waters  of  the  K. 
A.  C.,  as  their  pitcher.  Up  to  the  last  inning  it 
looked  like  a defeat  for  the  Invincibles,  when  with  the 
score  9 to  5 against  them,  by  hard  hitting  and  good 
base  running  they  tied  the  score.  Then  with  two 
men  on  bases,  Heiser  came  to  bat  and  drove  the 
ball  to  centre  field  for  two  bases,  sending  in  the 
winning  run.  Score  : 


Innings:  123456789 

Invincibles 00011111510 

Hamilton  Grange  ...  042010x1  o — 9 

The  Invincibles  next  played  the  reorganized 
Academics  of  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  and  defeated 
them  easily.  Score : 

Innings:  I * 3 4 5 6 

3 5 4 9 5 x— 26 
2 o i i i o 5 


Invincibles. 

Academics 
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The  St.  Ignatius’  B.  B.  C.,  thinking  themselves 
too  big  for  the  “ Tyros,”  challenged  the  Invincibles 
and  on  May  14th,  came  to  Fordham  to  beat  them. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  score  how  well  they  suc- 
ceeded. Score : 

Innings  1 2 3 4 5 

Invincibles. . . 15  2 5 10  x — 32 

St.  Ignatius’  B.  B.  C o o o I 1 — 2 

The  Invincibles  were  defeated  for  the  second 
time  by  the  Oaklands,  at  Westchester,  on  May  nth. 
Score : 

Innings:  1 23456789 

Invincibles 00000000  o — o 

Oaklands 50021010  x — 9 

Besides  the  schedule  published  in  the  last 
Monthly,  games  have  also  been  arranged  with  the 
Morris  H.  S.,  Jersey  City  H.  S.,  Tyros  of  St.  Peter’s, 
New  York  Juniors  and  St.  James  B.  B.  C.,  of 
Brooklyn. 

Chas.  J.  Murn. 

ST.  JOHN’S  HALL. 

We  think  it  our  duty  to  publish  the  fact  that 
God  in  His  goodness  has  preserved  us  this  year  in 
an  especial  manner  from  sickness.  Hearing  of  the 
numerous  colleges  and  schools  in  our  own  city  and 
elsewhere  afflicted  with  “ La  Grippe  ” and  various 
other  diseases,  we  have  often  wondered  why  we 
were  preserved.  We  thank  our  generous  Benefac- 
tor and  pray  that  He  may  continue  to  bless  us  in 
this  respect. 

Our  annual  dramatic  performance  will  be  given 
on  the  night  of  June  13th.  The  play  selected  is  a 
Roman  drama  entitled  “ Sebastian.” 
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The  cast  is  as  follows  : 

Maximian,  the  Roman  Emperor, Victor  Krauss 

Sebastian,  the  Roman  Tribune,  a Christian,  . . .Francis  Siggins 
Pancratius,  a noble  youth,  a Christian,  . . . Gerald  Beaumont 

Tertullus,  Prefect  of  Rome, Dominic  O’Reilly 

Corvinus,  son  of  the  Prefect,.  . William  Hinchliffe 

Quadratus,  Lieut.  of  the  Guard,  a Christian,  . . William  Fallen 

Procuhis,  } Patricians,  high  in  the  Emperor’s  favor,  { p/g^^an 

Arminius,  a Dacian W H.  Hoyt 

Calpurnius,  a philosopher, H.  Marsh 

Fulvius,  a spy  from  the  East, Andrew  Ewald 

Marcus,  1 ,,  f George  McNally 

Marcellianus,  } Christian  youths, { Edward  Devlin 

Diogenes,  a patrician  and  a Christian,  . . . . Louis  Haffen 

Nicostratus,  a magistrate, Joseph  McGovern 

Claudius,  brother  of  Nicostratus,  dumb  for  years  and  cured 

through  the  prayers  of  Sebastian Paul  Gleises 

Citizens,  Guards,  Nobles,  Youths,  etc. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  Tyros  have  played 
thirteen  games  and  have  been  defeated  but  once. 
The  Seniors  had  the  honor  to  do  what  all  others 
have  in  vain  tried  to  do.  Since  the  last  issue  of  the 
Monthly  we  have  played  the  following  games  : 
April  27th. 

Innings : r h e 

Tyros 3 1 5 4 I — 14  " 4 

Post  Graduates 0240  o—  646 

The  28th  we  played  a team  from  Fordham  called 
the  Marions.  The  game  proved  no  more  than 
practice  for  the  Tyros,  and  ended  with  a score  of 
29  to  1 in  our  favor. 

On  May  7th  the  Tyros  journeyed  to  Westchester 
to  play  their  old  friends  and  rivals  the  Oakland  Jrs. 
On  account  of  a misunderstanding  the  Oakland  Jrs. 
were  inclined  to  depreciate  the  playing  abilities  of 
the  Tyros  of  ’99,  but  when  the  game  was  over  they 
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were  quite  ready  to  think  differently.  The  batting 
of  kopez,  the  superb  pitching  of  Ewald,  and  a fine 
running  catch,  served  to  rouse  more  than  ordinary 
enthusiasm. 

Score  by  innings.  12345678  9— r h e 

Tyros  ..  01032431  3—17  15  2 

Oakland  Jrs 10012042  4—14  7 5 

On  May  7th  we  again  played  the  Monicas  and 
defeated  them  rather  easily. 


Innings:  123456789RHE 

Tyros 15235201  x— 19  15  2 

Monicas 02001020  6 — 11  7 5 


Batteries  : McLaughlin  and  Lopez  ; Foster  and  Pach. 

Our  next  game  was  played  on  May  13th,  with 
Public  School  89,  in  a drizzling  rain.  We  would 
undoubtedly  have  shut  them  out  but  for  the  ele- 
ments, as  the  ball  could  not  be  controlled. 

Score  by  innings  : 12345678  9 — r h e 

Tyros 04000222  x — 10  11  3 

P.  S.  89 o o o o o o o 2 2—  455 

On  May  14th  we  played  St.  Ann’s  A.  A.,  and  al- 
though handicapped  by  an  accident  to  our  regular 
pitcher,  we  managed  to  win  by  batting  out  enough 
runs  to  insure  victory.  Although  the  game  was 
rather  one-sided,  four  double  plays  by  the  Tyros 
relieved  the  monotony. 


12345678  9— R H E 

Tyros 284041021  x— 31  32  4 

St.  Ann’s  A.  A.  ...  423100101-1278 


Rector’s  Day  witnessed  our  first  defeat,  if  defeat 
it  may  be  called.  We  were  beaten  it  is  true,  but  by 
members  of  our  own  household,  our  elders  at  that. 
We  can  still  claim  however,  that  none  of  the  many 
strangers  who  have  visited  us  or  whom  we  have 
visited,  have  carried  off  the  palm  of  victory. 


1 2 3 4 5— R H E 

Tyros 1 o 2 3 5— 11  io  4 

Seniors 2 o 3 7 o — 12  9 3 


Batteries  ; HinchliSe,  Siggins,  and  Lopez  Tobin,  Dolan,  McAllister 
and  McGowan. 
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On  the  17th  we  were  to  have  played  in  South 
Orange,  N.  J.,  but  our  friends,  the  Sylvans  of  Seton 
Hall,  unfortunately  disbanded  and  spoiled  our  trip. 

The  Jaspers  of  St.  James’  School  came  to  demon- 
strate their  superiority  over  the  Tyros  on  the  20th. 
The  pitcher  of  the  Jaspers  proved  to  be  so  easy  that 
the  game  was  ended  in  the  fifth  inning  with  the 
score  29  to  3 in  favor  of  the  Tyros.  Batteries  : Mc- 
Laughlin and  Lopez  ; McGrath  and  Lyons. 

On  the  2 1st  we  went  to  Classon-on-the  Sound  to 
play  the  Second  Victors  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Aca- 
demy. Ewald  proved  to  be  so  puzzling  to  the 
“ Victors  ” that  twelve  strike-outs  were  recorded 
against  them.  Although  on  a strange  diamond, 
and  not  a very  good  one  at  that,  the  Tyros  played 
fine  ball. 

Score  by  innings:  1234567  8 — R H u 

Tyros 3167106  7 — 31  27  1 

Second  Victors 1 000001  1 — 3 3 3 

Batteries  : Ewald  and  Lopez  ; Ittner  and  Moore. 

The  Tyros  took  a trip  to  Brooklyn  to  play  the 
Midgets  of  Adelphi  Academy  on  the  24th.  The 
game  was  not  begun  until  after  four  o’clock,  which 
accounts  for  its  early  end  and  a tie  score.  Although 
the  Midgets  were  all  there  and  in  uniform,  their 
captain  persisted  in  putting  on  some  of  the  first 
Adelphi  team  and  some  of  the  second.  The  umpire 
also  proved  his  incompetency  before  the  first  inning 
was  finished.  Although  spoken  to  quite  often  he 
persistently  refused  to  be  impartial,  and  gave  the 
Tyros  no  chance  whatever.  T.  Kiernan’s  timely 
three-bagger  in  the  seventh  inning,  practically  saved 
the  game  from  being  a defeat.  Costly  errors  in  the 
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last  inning  allowed  the  Adelphi  team  to  tie  the 
score. 


i 23456  7— r a e. 

Tyros 310201  3—10  10  4 

Adelphi 026000  2 — 10  4 7 


Batteries : McLaughlin,  Hinchliffe,  and  Lopez ; Sultzer  and  E.  Hun- 
stone. 

W.  J.  Hinchliffe, 

First  Academic. 


Note. — Students  are  urged  to  send  their  Monthlies  home.  Envelopes 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Business  Managers,  also  from  Charles  M«m  on 
Second  Division,  and  William  Hinchliffe  oil  Third.  A two  cent  stamp  will 
suffice,  if  the  envelopes  are  not  sealed. 
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AMONG  THE  OLD  BOYS. 


[It  is  the  desire  of  the  Editors  that  this  department  be  a full  and  complete  monthly 
record  of  the  doings  of  our  Alumni.  Our  readers  are  therefore  requested  to  send 
to  the  Historian  of  the  Alumni  Association,  in  care  of  the  Monthly,  any  items  o* 
news  concerning  old  students  which  may  come  to  their  notice. 1 

ON  Saturday,  May  27th,  the  Rev.  John  J.  Bar- 
rington, ’94,  was  ordained  priest  by  Arch- 
bishop Corrigan,  in  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral, 
New  York. 

We  have  been  informed  on  very  good  authority 
that  Dr.  Frank  L.  Donlon,  ’88,  will  be  married  on 
Wednesday,  June  7th.  Although  the  doctor  has 
been  a frequent  visitor  here  during  the  last  few 
months,  he  has  never  given  us  any  hint  of  his  ap- 
proaching nuptials.  It  was  by  accident  that  the 
fact  reached  our  ears. 

Frank  Oakes,  who  will  be  remembered  by  those 
who  were  here  ten  years  ago,  dropped  in  on  us  un- 
expectedly last  month.  He  was  of  the  class  of  ’91, 
but  left  at  the  end  of  his  Sophomore  year  to  enter 
the  School  of  Mines,  Columbia.  On  his  graduation 
from  Columbia  he  went  to  South  Africa,  where  he 
remained  several  years,  engaged  in  mining  engineer- 
ing. Since  then  he  has  traveled  in  various  parts 
of  the  world. 
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The  class  of  ’89  will  have  a reunion  at  the 
College  during  commencement  week.  Ten  of  the 
eleven  graduates  of  that  year  are  living  and  all 
except  two  are  within  a half  day’s  journey  of  New 
York.  Those  two  are  expected  here  for  commence- 
ment, so  the  reunion  will  be  complete.  The  plan 
is  to  meet  at  the  College  and  drive  to  the  Wood- 
manston  Inn  for  dinner. 

Hugh  McLaughlin,  ’93,  has  been  a frequent 
visitor  lately.  He  has  been  supervising  the  erection 
of  the  grand  stand  and  the  leveling  of  the  new 
field.  The  new  diamond  has  been  laid  out  and 
graded  and  it  is  expected  that  the  field  and  stand 
will  be  ready  for  use  on  June  10th. 

The  game  with  Lafayette  on  our  home  grounds 
brought  an  unusually  large  crowd  of  old  students. 
Among  them  we  saw  Dr.  Butler,  ’84;  Dr.  G.  A. 
Leitner,  ’85  ; Arthur  McAleenan,  Rev.  M.  J.  Mc- 
Evoy,  ’77  ; Dr.  F.  L.  Donlon,  ’88  ; M.  J.  Sweeney, 
’89  ; Fairfax  McLaughlin,  ’93  ; Hugh  McLaughlin, 
’93  ; Daniel  E.  Kiernan,  ’95  ; Maurice  Doran,  ’95  ; 
JohnjMcLaughlin,  ’96;  Francis  O’Neill,  ’96;  Robert 
McDonnell,  ’97  ; James  Wilson,  ’97  ; Jos.  Kelley, 
’67  ; John  Murphy,  ’97  ; R.  O.  Hughes,  John  Bush, 
Peter  McDonnell,  ’98  ; J.  Tufton  Mason,  ’98  and 
John  Claffy,  ’98. 

The  other  games  and  the  play  have  also  seen 
many  visitors  from  among  our  graduates.  Among 
these  have  been  seen:  Rev.  James  P.  Fagan,  S.J.; 
R.  S.  Treacy,  ’69;  Rev.  Charles  T.  Murphy,  ’86;  Rev. 
T.  R.  Halpin,  ’86;  Dr.  W.  F.  Howley,  ’88;  Dr.  Joseph 
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Smith,  ’86;  W.  P.  Taaffe,  Isaac  Bell  Brennan,  ’90; 
Rev.  James  J.  Keane,  ’90;  Rev.  M.  J.  Lennon,  ’91; 
Joseph  F.  Horgan,  John  McGlynn,  Edward  M. 
Lamb,  ’95;  James  T.  Fisher,  ’95;  Rev.  John  J.  Bar- 
rington, ’94;  Joseph  McAleenan,  Philip  Paulding 
Brant,  ’97;  Joseph  Mulholland,  ’97;  Alphonse  Lynch 
and  Messrs.  Barry,  Kingston  and  Dunne,  of  last 
year’s  class. 

There  is  a movement  on  foot,  under  the  guidance 
of  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Walsh,  ’90,  to  organize  a Phila- 
delphia Branch  of  the  Alumni  Association.  It 
should  succeed,  for  there  must  be  enough  of  our 
men  in  Philadelphia  to  make  a respectable  organi- 
zation. It  is  a good  example  and  should  be  fol- 
lowed in  Chicago,  Boston  and  other  large  centres. 

Dr.  Charles  J.  Kane,  ’95,  visited  us  recently.  The 
Doctor  has  just  succeeded  in  obtaining  a position 
in  the  General  Memorial  Hospital,  New  York, 
having  passed  the  most  successful  examination  for 
the  position  from  amongst  sixty-two  competitors. 
The  old  adage  about  the  advisability  of  confessing  at 
times  one’s  ignorance  was  well  illustrated  in  this 
examination.  Amongst  the  other  tests  proposed  by 
the  examiners,  one  was  to  diagnose  the  case  of  a 
sick  man  who  was  suffering  from  some  affliction  of 
the  knee.  Each  medical  student  in  turn  was  brought 
in  to  the  sick  man  and  given  five  minutes  to  form 
his  diagnosis  of  the  case.  One  answered  that  it  was 
an  “ aggravated  case  ” of  this,  another  of  that 
disease.  Dr.  Kane,  after  carefully  examining  the 
patient  for  the  allotted  five  minutes,  candidly 
acknowledged  that  he  could  make  nothing  out  of 
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it,  whereupon  his  examiner  grasped  him  by  the 
hand  and  exclaimed  : “ I congratulate  you,  young 
man  ! I have  been  studying  the  case  for  over  a week 
and  do  not  yet  know  what  the  trouble  is.” 
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ATHLETICS. 


Baseball. 

ATAHE  second  game  with  the  Cuban  X Giants 
J.  on  April  27th  was  quite  a contrast  from  the 
first.  They  were  outplayed  by  the  college 
team  and  were  badly  beaten.  The  score  : 


Innings : i 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 r.  h.  e. 

Fordham  ...  01610212  x — 13  15  4 

Cuban  X Giants 0021  0100  0 — 4 12  5 

Batteries  : Cuddy  and  Slattery,  Selden  and  Jordan.  Umpire,  A.  Dun- 
nigan. 


April  29th  found  the  team  in  Worcester  to  play 
Holy  Cross.  The  game  was  lost  through  the  loose 
playing  of  the  Fordhams  and  their  inability  to  hit 
Griffin.  Murphy  was  put  out  of  the  game  by  a 
wrenched  knee,  caused  by  a collision.  The  score 
was : 


FORDHAM.  R 
McAllister,  c f .0 
Lavin,  3b.  . . .0 
Murphy,  2 b . . 0 
Tobin,  2 b . . . o 
Tierney,  If.  . .0 
Reilly,  1 b . . . o 
Slattery,  c . . . 1 
Cassidy,  ss  . . . . 1 

Wade,  r f . . . . o 
McKenna,  p . . 1 


3 


IB  P O A E 

12  0 1 

0 0 12 

12  2 1 

OOIO 
0 3 0 0 

0510 
15  3 0 

2 5 2 3 

0 10  1 

0130 


5 24  13  8 


Holy  Cross.  R 
Kenney,  c f . . . o 
Fox,  3b..  1 

McTigue,  lb.  .0 
Carney,  If  ...  1 
Linnehan,  2 b .1 

Dyer,  ss 0 

O’Reilly,  r f . . .2 
Brennan,  c . . . 2 
Griffin,  p . . . . o 


7 


IB  PO  A E 

12  0 0 

0 0 4 0 

1 II  0 O 

110  0 
13  5 1 

16  2 1 

2 2 0 0 

O I I O 

112  0 


8 27  14  2 


Two-base  hit — Slattery.  Bases  on  balls — By  McKenna,  6;  by  Griffin,  2. 
Stolen  bases — Holy  Cross,  3.  Struck  out — By  McKenna,  3;  by  Griffin,  1. 
Wild  pitches — McKenna  and  Griffin.  Passed  ball — Brennan.  Double  play. 
Dyer,  Uinnehan  and  McTigue.  Umpire,  Supple. 


Columbia  played  a ten  inning  game  here  on  May 
3d,  and  was  beaten  by  Eavin’s  three-base  hit  and  a 
fly  to  centre-field  on  which  he  scored.  Cassidy  was 
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hurt  in  a collision  at  the  plate,  and  McKenna  went 
to  right  field  and  Slattery  played  short,  both  field- 
ing nicely.  Mullen  pitched  a fine  game,  striking 
seven  men  out.  The  score  : 


Innings:  123456789  10  rhe 

Fordham 1 01  01  60  10  1 — 11  13  6 

Columbia 004020004  o — 10  10  6 


Batteries  : Mullen  and  Dolan  ; Wessel  and  Kebler.  Time  of  game — 
2 hours,  20  minutes.  Umpire,  A.  Dunnigan. 

After  giving  the  Reserves  a drubbing,  the  Mur- 
ray Hills  tried  their  hands  at  the  Fordhams,  May 
6th.  They  showed  a lack  of  knowledge  of  the  fine 
points  of  the  game  and  were  beaten. 

Score  by  innings:  123456789RHE 

Fordham  61400010  x — 12  12  3 

Murray  Hills 00  10  I 200  o—  4 9 10 

Batteries  : Cuddy  and  Dolan,  Hartman  and  Meteer.  Umpire,  A.  Dun- 
nigan. 

The  batting  averages  of  the  whole  team  were 
perceptibly  increased  in  the  game  with  New  York 
University,  May  9th.  Such  “slugging”  has  not 
been  seen  here  for  some  time,  two  and  three  base 
hits  being  the  rule.  Mullen  played  a magnificent 
game,  while  Tierney  pitched  steady  ball. 

Score  by  innings:  123456789RHB 

Fordham ...  04005652  x — 22  21  3 

New  York  University  . ....  00000000  1 — 1 4 5 

Batteries : Tierney  and  Slattery  ; Taylor  and  Craft.  Umpire,  A. 
Dunnigan. 

Then  to  the  delight  of  everybody,  on  May  ioth 
we  had  another  exhibition  of  heavy  batting.  L,e- 
high,  after  beating  Princeton,  came  here  and  was 
defeated  in  a well-played  game.  The  scoring  did 
not  start  until  the  second  inning,  when  Tierney 
walked  to  first,  reached  second,  and  came  home  on 
Slattery’s  fine  two-base  hit.  In  the  third,  three 
runs  were  scored  on  Uavin’s  hit,  followed  by  a 
passed  ball,  which  put  Ravin  on  third  and  Reilly 
on  first.  Then  McKenna  hit  for  two  bases,  the 
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others  scoring.  The  former  scored  on  McAllister’s 
out.  In  the  fourth  two  men  scored  on  three  two- 
base  hits.  In  the  eight  three  men  scored  on  hits 
by  Lavin  and  McKenna  and  by  two  errors.  The 


score : 


FORDHAM 

R 

IB 

PO 

A 

E 

LEHIGH 

R 

IB 

PO 

A 

E 

McAllister,  c f. 

.0 

2 

I 

I 

0 

Pomerov,  3 b . 

• .0 

0 

3 

4 

I 

Lavin,  3 b..  . . 

2 

3 

2 

0 

E.  Grace,  ss.  . 

. .0 

I 

7 

2 

2 

Reilly,  1 b. 

.1 

0 

11 

0 

I 

J.  Grace,  1 b . 

• .0 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Tiernev,  If... 

. I 

I 

1 

0 

0 

Reed,  r £ . . . 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Slattery,  c . . 

.0 

2 

6 

6 

0 

James,  c f.  . . 

. .0 

I 

2 

0 

0 

Wade,  r f . . . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Parsons,  c.  . . 

I 

1 

2 

0 

Mullen,  r f . . . 

.O 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Alder,  If... 

I 

0 

0 

I 

Cassidy,  ss  . . . 

.2 

I 

0 

4 

I 

Hollingsw’th,  2b. 0 

0 

2 

2 

I 

3 

I 

Sellers  .... 

1 

McKenna,  p . 

.2 

3 

0 

2 

0 

Kelly 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

13 

*26 

18 

3 

0 

6 

24 

12 

5 

Two  base  hits — Slattery,  Cassidy,  Tobin,  McKenna,  2,  McAllister, 
Reed  Double  plays — Hollingsworth  and  J Grace;  E.  Grace,  J.  Grace  and 
Pomeroy;  Tobin  and  Reilly,  Bases  on  balls — off  McKenna,  2;  off  Sellers,  1. 
Struck  out— McKenna,  7.  Passed  ball— Parsons.  Stolen  bases— Fordham, 
3;  Lehigh,  ..  'Reilly  out;  hit  by  lair  ball. 

By  innings 1 23456759 

Fordham 01320003  x — q 

Lehigh ....  o o 0 0 00  0 0 0 — 0 

Umpire,  A.  Dunnigan. 

We  witnessed  still  another  batting  game  on  May 
1 2th.  Wesleyan  came  here  with  a fine  reputation 
for  her  pitchers  and  for  the  fact  that  her  team  beat 
Holy  Cross,  Manhattan  and  others.  Cuddy,  one  of 
the  “pony  battery,”  gave  them  only  two  hits  in  five 
innings,  and  then  had  to  retire  on  account  ot  a 
badly  wrenched  leg,  McKenna  taking  his  place  and 
allowing  them  only  six  hits.  The  team  got  on  to 
Lutkin’s  curves  in  the  very  first  inning,  and  he 
warmed  the  bench  after  that,  Townsend  relieving 
him. 


FORDHAM  R 
McAllister,  c f . 2 
Lavin,  3 b ...  3 
Murphy,  rf.  . .2 
Tierney,  1 f.  . . o 
Reilly,  I b . . . 2 
Slattery,  c . . . 0 
Cassidy,  ss  . . . 1 
Tobin,  2 b ...  3 
Cuddy,  p.  ...  2 
McKenna,  p . . 1 


16 


IB  PO  A E 

2 0 2 0 

2 0 3 0 

3 0 0 0 

10  0 0 

3 14  I 2 

1900 
2170 
2360 
10  12 
1000 


iS  *27  20  4 


WESLEYAN  R 
Anderson,  ss  . . 1 
McNaughton,2b.  o 
Raymond,  1 b.  . 2 
Terrell.  3 b . . . 1 
Townsend,  r f.p.  0 
Tirrell,  If..  o 
Dodds,  c f.  . . . o 
Lufkin,  p.  . . . 0 
Thompson,  r f . o 
Inglis,  c ....  0 


IB  po  a E 
0202 
0021 
1701 
2151 
2010 
1310 
1401 
0000 
1100 
0520 


4 8 23  Ii  6 
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. Two  base  hits— Lavin,  Reilly,  Slattery,  Cassidy,  McKenna,  Terrell, 
Townsend,  2.  Three  base  hit,  McAllister  Bases  on  balls— Off  Cuddy,  2;  off 
McKenna,  2;  off  Lufkin,  1;  off  Townsend, 1.  Double  plays — Tobin  and  Reilly. 
Struck  out — By  Cuddy,  2;  by  ;McKenna  2;  by  Lufkin,  3;  by  Townsend, 3. 
Wild  pitch.  Townsend.  Umpire,  A.  Punnigan.  *McAllister  out;  hit  by 
batted  ball. 

Fordham  was  defeated  at  Easton  May  13th  in  a 
game  played  in  a driving  rainstorm.  The  ball  was 
wet,  and  that  made  good  playing  impossible.  The 
batting  streak  did  not  keep  up  as  was  expected. 
Score  : 


Innings:  123456789  RHE 

Fordham 000200  3X  x — 5 9 5 

Lafayette 0001024X  x — 771 


Two  base  hits — Cassidy,  Nevins,  2,  Brav.  Bases  on  balls — Off  Mullen,  2; 
off  Howard,  1.  Struck  out — By  Mullen,  5;  by  Howard,  5.  Batteries— Mul- 
len audDolan;  Howardaud  Catterall.  Umpire,  Maucli. 


The  tables  were  turned  on  May  20th,  when  Lafay- 
ette was  beaten  here  in  a rather  loosely  played  game. 
The  home  team  did  not  seem  to  profit  by  its  week's 
rest,  and  ran  bases  poorly,  although  they  kept  up 
their  reputation  as  hitters.  Mullen  played  a beau- 
tiful game,  while  Tobin  and  Reilly  completed  a 
very  pretty  double  play. 

Score  by  innings:  123456789  rhe 

Fordham 00502220  x — 11  14  4 

Lafayette  00006000  2 — 869 

Two  base  hits — McAllister,  Catterall.  Three  base  hits — Murphy,  2; 
Tierney.  Bases  on  balls — By  Mullen,  4 ; by  Nevins.  1.  Struck  out — By  Mul- 
len, 4;  by  Nevins,  2.  Double  plays— Hile,  unassisted;  Tobin,  Reilly,  Cas- 
sidy and  Lavin.  Time  of  game,  1 hour  and  50  minutes.  Umpire,  A.  Dun- 
nigan. 

The  Suburbans  played  here  Sunday,  May  21st, 
and  defeated  the  home  team  in  a game  spoiled  by 
too  much  wrangling.  It  might  be  well  to  remind 
the  Suburban  captain  that  when  he  has  profession- 
als playing  with  him  he  ought  to  let  them  play  un- 
der their  own  name.  “Ellsworth,”  known  in  ev- 
ery day  life  as  Heckman,  played  a fine  game,  but  it 
would  have  been  much  fairer  if  he  had  played  un- 
der that  name.  All  our  pitchers  being  crippled, 
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Tierney  was  called  upon  and  did  fairly  well,  his  two 
three  base  hits  being  magnificent  drives  over  the 
fence  in  center  field. 

Score  by  innings.  123456789  rhe 

Fordham 02322001  0 — 10  14  7 

Suburbans 30001041  4 — 13  17  8 

Batteries:  Tierney  and  Dolan;  Van  Zandt  and  Farmer.  Umpire,  C. 
Wade. 

On  May  27th,  with  Burns  of  last  year’s  New 
York  League  team  in  the  box,  Pennsylvania  State 
College  defeated  the  home  team  in  a very  pretty 
game.  Mullan  pitched  Ja  fine  game,  while  Murphy 
carried  off  the  batting  honors,  with  three  beauti- 
ful singles. 


Score  by  innings.  123456789RHR 

Fordham I o o o o o o o 1 — 2 8 6 

Penn.  State  College 20  10  1000  o — 4 8 4 


Batteries  : Mullan  and  Slattery;  Burns  and  Hayes.  Umpire,  A.  Dun- 
nigan 


The  Reserves  have  fallen  under  new  manage- 
ment. Mr.  E.  Fassett,  ’02,  has  taken  the  place  of 
E.  Mitchell,  ’02,  resigned. 

RESERVES’  SCORES. 


APRIL  29.  123456789  RHE 

Reserves 00000000  0 — 067 

Murray  Hills 09220000  o — 13  10  3 

Batteries:  Sinnott,  Heide  and  Joyce  ; Hartman  and  Meteer. 

APRIL  30.  123456789RHE 

Reserves 10200100X  — 4 5 2 

Red  Hooks 020000000  — 2 3 3 

Batteries  : Horan  and  Joyce  ; Aymar  and  Lutz. 

MAY  3.  I23456789RHE 

Reserves 11  0693003  3-35  22  4 

Adolphi 02010003  0 — 6 9 12 


Batteries  : Heide  and  Joyce  ; Thompson,  Bankerand  Jenkins 


MAY  20,  at  Poughkeepsie.  1 2 3 4 5 6 R 

Reserves 41  too  0—6 

Riverview  Academy 02204  0 — 8 


Batteries:  Seitz,  Heide,  Joyce  and  O’Brien;  E.  Guernsey  and  H.  Guern- 
sey. 


MAY  24.  123456789RHE 

Reserves  034  1 o 1 02  x — 11  12  4 

C.  C.,  N.  Y 00000300  o — 372 


Batteries  : Horan  and  Joyce;  Hamilton  and  Krane. 
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MAY  25  1234687RHE 

Reserves 060001  x — 7 8 3 

Oaklands 000030  2 — 5 6 1 


Batteries  : Seitz,  Heide  and  Joyce:  Deegan  and  Hamilton. 


Here  is  a list  of  games,  with  runs, 


errors : 


Fordham 


Totals 


3° 

8 

3 

15 

5 

*4 


7 

13 

3 

It 

12 

22 


9 

16 

5 

11 

10 

2 

R 


H 

16 

28 

7 
6 

12 

8 
18 
22 
12. 
IO 

7 
15 

5 

13 
12 
21 

13 
18 

9 

14 
14 

8 


F. 

6 

r 

4 

5 
5 
8 


II 

5 

5 
4 

2 
4 
8 

6 

3 
3 

3 

4 

5 
4 


R 

Cuban  X Giants.  . .12 
Arlington  A.  C . . . 2 
St.  Peter’s.  . . - . . 1 

Princeton 7 

Yale  Law 3 

New  York  League.  .17 

Seton  Hall 8 

Eastman  ....  o 

Trinity 1 

Boston  College  ...  2 
Univ.  of  Vermont  . 2 
Cuban  X Giants  . . 4 

Holy  Cross 7 

Columbia 10 

Murray  Hill  . . 4 
New  York  Univ..  . 1 

Lehigh 0 

Wesleyan 4 

Lafayette  ....  7 

Lafayette 8 

Suburbans 14 


Penn.  State  College.  4 


H E 


R 


Fordham  . . . . 267  288 


hi  Opponents  . . . 117 


hits  and 


a e 

14  7 

3 5 

t 10 

8 2 

6 13 

17  7 

8 9 

3 8 

1 9 

7 8 

4 6 

12  5 

8 2 

10  6 

9 10 


7 I 

6 9 

17  8 

8 4 
H E 

167  145 


C.  J.  VlON,  ’99. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 


Christian  Education , or  the  Duties  of  Parents.  By  the 
Rev.  William  Becker,  S .J.  Published  by  B.  Herder,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  Price,  $1.25  net. 

The  very  title  of  this  book  should  be  sufficient  to  recom- 
mend it  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  youth, 
and  more  especially  to  Christian  parents.  No  duty  which 
God  has  imposed  upon  them  is  so  important  as  the  in- 
struction of  their  children  in  Christian  principles,  or 
perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  all  their 
duties  are  included  in  this  one. 

The  Church,  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  realizing  that 
the  welfare  of  religion  and  society  depends  upon  the  in- 
struction of  youth,  has  ever  considered  this  duty  as  one 
of  prime  importance.  Hence  her  anxiety  at  all  times  to 
provide  suitable  schools,  colleges  and  universities  for  the 
Christian  education  of  her  children.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  enemies  of  God  and  religion  make  it  their  first  care  to 
remove  the  children  from  such  instruction,  knowing  that 
as  the  child  is,  so  the  man  will  be.  The  first  blow  which 
the  infidels  in  France  aimed  at  the  Church  was  the  des- 
truction of  Christian  Schools  and  the  banishment  of 
Christian  teachers. 

The  present  work  is  a translation  from  the  German  of  a 
series  of  sermons  delivered  by  the  author  in  St.  Mary 's 
Church,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  first  edition  was  so 
favorably  received  both  in  this  country  and  Europe  that  a 
second  edition  became  necessary.  Of  this  latter  edition 
the  present  work  is  a translation. 

A glance  at  the  table  of  contents  will  serve  to  show  the 
importance  of  the  book.  Beginning  with  the  “Dignity 
of  Parents  as  God’s  Representatives,’’  the  author  goes  on 
to  speak  of  the  duties  consequent  on  these  dignities. 
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Hence  lie  treats  of  “Care  for  the  Health  and  Temporal 
Welfare  of  Children  ; “ Care  of  giving  Children  a 

thorough  Education  at  School  ; “ Rights  and  Duties  of 

Parents  in  regard  to  Children  when  choosing  a Vocation;” 
“ Training  in  Piety  from  Earliest  Childhood  “ Watch- 
fulness over  Children,  above  all  at  Home  ; ” “ Difficulties 
encountered  in  upholding  the  fixed  Rule  of  the  House ; ’ ’ 
“ Association  and  Employment  of  Children  ; ” “ Punish- 
ing Children;”  “On  the  Duty  of  Setting  a Good 
Example;”  “Weal  or  Woe  that  awaits  Parents  and 
Children  in  Time  and  Eternity — the  Result  of  a Good  of 
Evil  Bringing  up,  ” etc.  We  heartily  commend  this  book 
to  the  consideration  of  all  Christian  parents. 

Short  Catechism  of  Church  History.  By  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
Oechtering.  Published  by  B.  Herder,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Bound  in  cloth.  Introduction  price  15  cents. 

This  little  book,  which  is  primarily  intended  for  the 
higher  grades  of  Catholic  schools,  will  be  sure  to  recei\  e a 
cordial  welcome,  not  only  from  our  Catholic  teachers,  but 
also  from  all  students  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of 
true  history. 

It  has  been  said  with  truth  that  a correct  knowledge  of 
the  world’s  history  is  impossible  without  a knowledge  of 
the  history  of  the  Catholic  Church,  for  the  central  figure 
in  the  world’s  history  is  her  divine  Founder,  Jesus  Christ. 
It  is  only  by  studying  Him  and  His  mission  that 
we  can  perceive  a divine  purpose  running  through  all 
history.  “Throughout  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose 
runs.  ” 

Few  studies  are  so  entertaining  as  history,  and  for  the 
Catholic  student  no  study  should  be  more  at  heart  than 
the  study  of  the  History  of  the  Church.  She  is  the 
grandest  of  all  institutions,  for  she  bears  the  impress  of 
the  Divine  Hand. 

“In  all  the  beauty,  all  the  glow  of  youth, 

She  stands,  though  centuries  have  o’er  her  rolled  ; 

And  on  her  lofty  brow,  ‘ Immortal  Truth  ’ 

Is  blazoned  forth  in  characters  of  gold.  ” 
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This  little  volume  may  well  serve  as  an  outline  or 
skeleton,  to  be  filled  in  later  by  more  extensive  readings. 
It  contains  briefly  the  history  of  the  Church’s  founda- 
tion, the  persecutions  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  the  Great 
Heresies,  the  rise  of  the  Monastic  Life,  the  Church  and 
the  Barbarian  Nations  of  Europe,  the  Greek  Schism,  the 
Crusades,  the  Church  and  State  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
so-called  Reformation,  the  Council  of  Trent  and  its 
Results,  the  state  of  the  Church  during  the  eighteenth 
century  and  its  position  at  the  present  day.  The  book 
concludes  with  the  list  of  the  Popes,  from  St.  Peter  to  our 
present  Pontiff,  Leo  XIII. 


Our  Monthly  Devotions.  By  Very  Rev.  Dean  A.  A. 
Lings.  Benziger  Brothers.  Price,  $1.25.  pp.  635,  16-mo. 

This  neat  little  volume  consists  of  a series  of  instruc- 
tions, considerations,  and  prayers  for  each  month  of  the 
year,  in  keeping  with  the  special  devotions  to  which  the 
respective  months  are  consecrated.  There  are  special 
prayers  for  each  day  of  the  month  and  pious  practices  are 
suggested  to  aid  in  passing  the  month  well.  There  are  in 
addition  special  prayers,  litanies,  etc.,  appropriate  to  the 
feasts  of  each  month.  Devotions  for  confession  and  Com- 
munion, prayers  for  Mass,  Vespers  and  Benediction  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  also  find  a place  in  this  book.  The 
book  is  very  neatly  bound  and  combines  in  an  excellent 
degree  a meditation  book,  a book  for  spiritual  reading, 
and  a prayer-book.  It  ought  to  find  a place  in  every 
Christian  household. 

A Child  of  Mary.  By  Rev.  Charles  Warren  Currier. 
Angel  Guardian  Press,  Boston,  Mass.  Price,  20  cents. 

This  little  book  contains  a series  of  pious  practices  for 
the  Sodality  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  Each  action  of 
the  day  is  dwelt  on  in  turn  and  a devout  method  for  its 
performance  is  suggested.  Practical  reflections  and  ap- 
propriate texts  of  Scripture  accompany  the  instructions, 
while  numerous  illustrations  serve  to  fix  more  deeply  the 
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lesson  conveyed  and  make  a strong  impression  on  the 
child’s  mind.  Some  hymns  and  prayers  in  honor  of 
the  Mother  of  God  end  the  book. 

The  little  volume  is  neatly  printed  and  bound,  and 
would  make  an  appropriate  gift  for  any  “ Child  of  Mary.  ” 
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MAGAZINES  AND  PERIODICALS. 

The  Messenger  oj  the  Sacred  Heart  for  June  contains  a 
good  account  of  “The  Borgia  Apartment  in  the  Vatican,  ” 
with  many  beautiful  designs  of  interest  to  those  who  de- 
light in  religious  art.  “ Glimpses  of  Catholic  France,” 
(illustrated)  and  further  “Recollections  of  Old  St.  Inigo ’s,  ” 
are  also  instructive  and  interesting  articles.  The  “Gen- 
eral Intention  ” for  June  is  especially  well  developed. 

A fine  full  page  portrait  of  General  Thomas  Francis 
Meagher  forms  the  frontispiece  of  the  June  number  of 


GEORGETOWN  UNIVERSITY 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Rev.  John  D.  Whitney,  S.J.,  Rector 


THE  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT 

— possesses  a numerous  faculty  of  exceptional  eminence,  a building  recently 
enlarged  and  supplied  with  every  convenience  for  laboratory  work  in  Anatomy, 
Chemistry,  Physiology,  Bacteriology,  etc.  Georgetown  University  Hospital  is 
now  in  full  operation.  G.  L.  MAGRUDER,  M.  D. 

815  Vt.  Avenue. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

THE  LAW  DEPARTMENT 


— has  a faculty  composed  of  jurists  of  national  reputation.  It  utilizes  to  the 
full  the  advantages  which  make  the  National  capital  the  greatest  centre  of  legal 
learning  in  the  United  States.  S.  M.  YEATMAN. 

506  E St.  N.  W., 
Washington,  d.  C. 

Further  information  and  catalogues  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 

The  Secretary  of  the  Faculty 


Georgetown  College. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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Donahoe's  Magazine.  Some  letters  written  by  the 
General  to  his  friend,  the  Rev.  George  W.  Pepper,  appear 
as  a most  interesting  addition  to  a delightful  paper, 
“Personal  Recollections  of  General  Thomas  Francis 
Meagher.”  The  writer,  Rev.  George  W.  Pepper,  recalls 
many  momentous  occasions  when  as  orator  or  soldier  the 
patriot  won  the  hearts  of  the  public. 

“ Leo  XIII,  in  His  Relation  to  the  United  States”  is 
the  subject  of  a thoughtful  paper  by  Rev.  Mortimer  E. 
Twomey. 

There  are  some  excellent  short  stories,  and  a promising 
instalment  of  a new  serial.  The  departments  are  up  to 
their  usual  standard  and  with  the  poems  and  many  fine 
engravings  complete,  a very  entertaining  number. 


CATHOLIC*  UNIVERSITY 


OF  AMERICA^®^ 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Devoted  Exclusively  to  GRADUATE 
and  PROFESSIONAL  Studies 


Offers  excellent  opportunities  to  the  graduates  of  colleges  for  pursuing  studies  in 
Philosophy,  Psychology,  English,  Latin,  Greek,  Keltic,  Semitic,  Egyptian,  Sanskrit, 
Comparative  Philology,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Mechanics,  Vstronomy,  Mathematics, 
Botany,  Economics,  Sociology  and  Politics,  which  lead  to  the  degrees  Ph.M.  and 
Ph.D. ; Law  ; — Professional  courses,  which  prepare  for  the  Bar  and  lead  to  the  degree 
of  LL-B. ; University  courses , which  lead  to  the  degrees  LL-  M.,  J.  D.,  J.  U.  D., 
LL.D. ; Engineering,  leading  to  the  degrees  C.  E.,  E.  E.,  M.  E.,  M.  S.  and  Sc.  D. 

Every  department  has  its  own  professors,  distinguished  graduates  of  promi 
nent  American  and  European  Universities,  chiefly  laymen,  who  give  their  whole 
time  to  their  respective  departments. 

Tuition  fees  moderate,  living  expenses  need  not  exceed  $25  per  month.  Numer- 
ous scholarships  for  deserving  students. 

Write  the  general  secretary  for  a year-book,  giving  full  description  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  its  work.  Correspondence  invited. 

THOMAS  J.  CONATY,  Rector. 
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